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| Northamptonſhire Militia. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


HAVE received infaite pleaſure in 


your company, without making any : 
| Return for. it. 1. have frequently en- 
joy d your Diſcourſe, without contribut- 
ing one word to the converſation. 
70 many friends, indeed, my natural 
taciturnity lays me under equal obliga- 
tion; but, if there be any entertainment Te: 
in this Book, It ought particularly to bs... 
preſented to Vou; for the Thoughts, 


contained. 
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HEN we recollect the number . diſtin- 


' guiſhed Perſons, of both Sexes, who have, 


within theſe few years, publiſhed their names with 


their Writings; —and when we call to mind the 


many Societies lately inſtituted for our improvement 
in eloquence; — we may {ately pronounce, this is par- 
dttßlcularly the Age, in which *our Pride in Reaſoning, 


not in Acting, knee and that Timidity cannot be 


termed one of our moſt faſhionable Defe&ts. Be 


That as it may, the character of an Author has cer= 
tainly gained a conſideration, of late, that makes 


one no longer aſhamed of it. There was formerly 


connected with it an idea of Poverty, of which it 


ſieems now to be ſtript.— But though a man may not 
be aſhamed of being called a gaod Author, he would 

not, unneceſſarily, hazard the acquiring the reputation 
WO a bad one, I muſt therefare declare, that 1 did not 


i determine to put my name to this Book, until I read 
in the Parliamentary Debates, that, of the thirty- 


three Scotch Members, who were preſent in the 
| Houſe of Commons, when Mr: Dunning's motion 


was put to the Vote, © that the Influence of the 


Crown has encreaſed, is encreaſing, and ought to be 
Aiminiſhed,“ —twenty eight of them voted againſt ir. _ 
. As « one who had once the honour of ſitting in that 


Houle, ; 
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| Houſe, I now williogly riſk the acquiring the name 
of a bad Author, that I may encreaſe the ſmall 
number of conſtitutional Scotſmen. 

1 am aware that, by fo doing, I ſhall "EY a TRA 
of Imprudence fully e eee againſt me; but this 
is no time when any friend to freedom ſhould be hid. 
The Voice of no one Individual can ſave the State; 
but the collective body is compoſed of Individuals; 

and the People, at this conunture, ſhould know on. 
whom they may ſafely depend. Reſpecting what 
I have ſaid of the twenty-eight : Gentlemen mentioned 
above, | mean not Either to depreciate their private _ 
characters, or to arrogate any praiſe to myſelf. 1 
firmly believe, that our difference, in political Sen- 
timents, proceeds entirely from the different educa- 
tions we haye received in our youth. I was early 
uſed to the Cuſtoms of a Republic, and I have ſince 
looked a little into the Laws of England, to which 1 
give the preference, in many reſpects. They. on the 
contrary, have chiefly ſtudied the imperial Law, 
and haye been educated i in a country, where it is re- 
garded as a Kind of Treaſon to ſpeak of the meaſures 
of Government with the ſmalleſt contempt. I know, 
too, it is the opinion of many well-meaning men, 
rhat, as the people have loſt their virtue, the hands 
of Government muſt be ſtrengthened, to preſerve 
peace and order in the State. But, unfortunately, 
tome of thele men have ſcen little but the Luxury 
and Diſfipaticn of a metropolis; nor do they ſeem to 
know more of the morals of their Conntrymen, than 


| 


what they may have learnt at St. James's, or the _ 


Court of King's. Bench. The late Petitions, how- 
ever, ſhould teach them, that much virtue ſtill re- 
mains with the People, though it be not ſo common 
within the precincts of a Court, —There is another 


argument 


(* 


argament commonly uſed with Gentlemen in Parlis- c 
ment, to prevail on them to give their friends. at any 
time, a Vote: Can bg bg Vote, it b ſaid, be 
of any benefit to your Country ?—Or, if it be i in 
danger, can it ſave the ſinking State? Why, then, 
i burt yourſelt and your family, by 1 incurring the diſ- 
| Jeglare. of Government, in oppoſing the Motion that 
is made? his may, indeed, quiet the conſcience 
of ſome Caſuiſt? but will it exculpate him before hi 
God? or even in any criminal Court ?—l would a 
the Lord Chief Juſtice of England himſelf, (for the 
Coeaſe cannot be brought into the Chancellor's Court,) 
1 5 whether, if a Perſon were found murdered by a 
gang of Ruffians, his Lordſhi would not pronounce 
every man to be guilty, who had given the Deceaſed 
but a ſingle Stab ?—Or would his Lordſhip humane- 
ly.zecommend it to the Jury, to bring in their Ver- 
dict Chance-medley; becauſe, forſooth! it could not 
be proved againſt any one particular man, that he 
gave a mortal wound, and the Deceaſed a only 
fog a Loſs of Blood. _ 
But let the Influence of the Crown prevail i in Par- 
hament; let King, Lords, and Commons againſt the 
People unite; let the Machinations of the Cabinet 
be never ſo tyrannical.— Deſpotiſm will prove impo- 
tent, without Inftruments wherewith to execute its 
Plans. Now, theſe (as the American War has ſhewn - 
us) cannot, among Britons, very cally, be found. 
The Promoters of that War, among other things, 
certainly forgot, that all generoſity and love of free- 
dom muſt be baniſhed the breaſt of a Britiſh Soldier, 
{before he will oppreſs his fellow- citizen. They for- 


| ; too, that War has now loſt, among Chriſtians, 
the babariy and fierceneſs formerly inſpired by 


bigotry 806 banaticiſm. An YO: uſed formerly to 
A 17 * 


(x) | 
8 wy ver a „ole Country and keep i it in Subje&tion  . 


he terrors of fire and ſword, The iInkabieints; 
145 behind it in its march, were intimidated from 


revolting, by the frequent exemplary Maſſacres that 


were made. But, now, no country can be effectu · 
ally ſubdued, unleſs you can garrifon it; for the 
Conquered are ever ready to riſe again in the abſence 


of their Oppreſſors, while military executions againſt * 


 Infurgents are no longer practiſed—the Spirit of 
freedom, among the people, has encreafed, in pro- 
portion as cruelty and rapine have been diſcountenan- 
ced in the art of war. T 


hough the Americans were 


every where hoſtile, ſome of our braveſt Generals, 


_ Howe, Grey and Erſtine diſdained to injute any, but 
them who had arms in their hands. General Bur- 
goy ne too declares, that, by the violent Proclamation 
which he publiſhed, he meaned only to intimidate ; 
and that he never had an idea of putting the unarm'd 
to the Sword, or of fetting fire to the Houſes of the 
| helpleſs Inhabitants. —That Humanity can dwell in 
the breaſt of a Soldier, will hardly be credited by 
barbaręus and tyrannical Stateſmen; vet, more hu- 
mane is even the Executioner, than dhe Judge by 5 
whom the Innocent are, coolly, condemned. 
At this place, I thought to have finiſhed my po- 
liics; but, in the parliamentary Phraſe, now that 
I am upon my Legs, (and ſome of my Readers will 
think them ſufficiently long) I cannot help taking 


notice of two oppoſite extremes, into whieh m 


Countrymen have frequently run. When once we 
are engaged in a War, nothing is thought of but 
War, as if we ſhould never have Peace again. Oh 
the contrary, when we are at Peace, our Seamen are 
diſmiſfed, and our Ships are left to rot in the Har- 
0 bours, as if we never more e ſhould have an —_— 
| | tne 


(1 
the ocean. The French and Spaniards have acted in 
a far different manner; and if example cannot teach 
us wiſdom, Adverſity ſurely can. Let us, therefore, 
in future, keep our Fleet in repair, and be careful 


to ſupport a ſtronger ſtanding body of Seamen. All 
the Powers of Europe, now, perceive the utility of 


preſerving the balance of Power in the empire or 
the Sea, as well as in the Dominions on land. For 


that purpoſe, a confederacy ſeems to be forming, if 


we may judge from the Memorial lately preſented 
from the Empreſs of Ruſſia to the States-General of 
the United Provinces; and the meaning of it, in 


plain Engliſh, is, that they all intend to come in 


for a ſhare of the North-American Trade, even a- 
gainſt our Will.— As then, © Le Jeu ne vaut plus 
la Chandelle,” let us, in God's name, leave the 
Americans to act fer themſelves. —Qur fly neigh- 

bours the Dutch, have, in this buſineſs, imitated che 


ſagacity of the little Terrier -- Dog, mentioned in page 


47 of my Thoughts. Our ſurly Engliſh Bull- Dog 


tell on them, laſt year, in a manner which they 
could not then properly reſent ;—* maar ik zal het 
U wel betaalen 2”. but I will be revenged on you, 


lays-Pug; then, away he trots to the great Ruſſian | 
Bear, and entreats of kim to take up the quarrel 


for him, and make a common Cauſe of it.— The 
Bear, again, improves upon my Staffordſhire Maſtiff, 
and brings along with him two or three little vindic- 


tive Curs; —ſo that, among them all, our noble 
Britiſn Bull-Dog runs the riſk of being worried, if 


he ſhould only happen to growl.— We venture, how - 
ever, to publiſh a grow/:ng Proclamation. Ay! 
but, ſays the Dutch Pug, I am a match for you 


now, my Lad. I have got two or three good friends, 


: here, at my back; and 48 you dare not bite, Jeu 
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may ſhew me your blunted teeth, you furly Dog, us 
much as you will. I ſhall gain as much, b 


American Beaver, in one year, as ever I got dy 2 
in my whole lite; ſo that, I value your friendſhip 
not a Angle pin.“ Tis a melancholy conſideration, 
when we ſeriouſly reflect, how we are fallen from that 

glorious State, in which the Britiſh Navy, lat War, 


was able to have ſtood againſt all the Fleets of Europe 


combined, —But as the preſent firſt Lord of the Ad. 13 
miralty is confeſſedly a man of buſineſs, we can im. 


e to him no Farther blame, than as he may 


imſelf to be one of an intatumted, vaſortuaare, and 


dim- ſigbted Cabal. 


Although 1 cdp clear myſelf of the eldrge:of 5 


Imprudence, in putting my name hete to ſeveral 


political Truths; nor yet of Seit. importance, in ſup- 
poſing the example can be of any uſe; my Readers 


will find, (in pages 
entered my proteſt againſt the impu 
and Self conceit— Some apology, 


7, 187 and 188,) that 1 have 
tation of Vanity 
'too, ſhould be 


made for the Ueſultory- manner in hich I commonly 


me to ſit, for any 


write, My health not permitting 


long continuance, with my brealt at the deſk, I can 
beter undertake, in proſe, any thing of a regular 
Diſſertation; and as to my Rhimes, (or, as my 
Printer has been pleaſed to call them, my miſcella 
,) I could never ſit down, with the Pen 
plet; they are all 
the productions of my ſolitary Wa ks.—My Readers 
will ſoon/ perceive, my Langbage is not ſtodied, and 
hope ton, 


in my hana, to compoſe one 


that I deal not in feſquipe dahan words. 1 
that, in my Ruiprotiig, have ſeldom oceaſion to 


: explain myſelf. I recollect but one Couplet, in my 
Khimes, Where T am e of "—__ miſun- 


6 
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ff, But Nil a murmur, from the geighb' ring Store, 
| Diſturd's the Ear * e Roar, 
( 276.) 


beende lietle KMS for, a Meurgur cannot, at the 
_ time, be termed a Roar; unleſs it be granted 
| The, that the noiſe of the Sea, on the ſubſiding of a 
| wg may be comparatively called @ murmur of the 
Sea; although, when conveyed to the Ear, it may 
ſill be Cate @ Roar. Contrariwiſe, 1 con- 
ceive that the roaring of the Sea, at a great p © — 
may be called only a murmur to the Ear; on the 
eds way of which the Critics will beſt decide. 
1 have, however, the opinion of one good Writer on 
my fide; I mean, of William Falconer, Author of 
the Shipzarect. He even commented my Paſtoral ſo 
ar, as to ſay, there were-ſome Lines in it, (where the 
Sound is intended to be expreſſive of the Senſe,) 
which he wiſhed he had — bimſelf. His 
friendſhip may dave made him partial to me, but he 
had a 1 a Mattering any man. He wrote 
part of his Poem under my root; and, to compre- 
hend his Virtues in a few Words 1 knew. him to be 
< an honeſt Man, the nobleſt Work of God !*—His 
excellence as 4 Poet is ſufficiently known ; but I can 
atteſt what may not be ſo certain to every one, (altho? 
he alludes to it in the exordium of his Shipwreck,) 
that he had received but a ſhort gramimar-ſchool 
Education, and chat his Youth had been paſſed in a 
fea-faring life. Vet, the Enthuſiaſm of the Bard, 
5 which de fully poſſeſſed, ſurmounted every obſtaclfle 
to writiftg, and produced us a Poem by fem modern 
Poems ſurpaſſed. He took his Paſſage, a few years 
ago, for the Eaſt. Indies, on board ef the Aurora 
"i: | in which, it is believed, he ſuffered a real 
n y we ck "EE 
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Shipwreck fatal too, tis feared :—for he has not 
been heard of more !—So much, at leaſt, is due to 
ws the memory of a departed Friend! 
If my Book ſhould not meet with a really Sale, 
1 have, to thoſe of the Critics, two reaſons to add, 
which will ſave my Vanity ſome little pain. The 5 
firſt is, that my Printer could not provide me with 


as good paper as I wiſhed for, without my waiting 
a longer time, for it, than I meaned' to remain at 


Stockton. The ſecond deſerves to be generally 


known: — there is in London a certain combination 


of Bookſellers who diſcourage every thing that comes 
from a country Preſs, and would willingly make a 
monopoly of their Own. But though 1 would al-. 
ways ſhew a proper reſpect to polite company, by 
introducing myſelf to them in my beſt Suit, I am 
never diſpleaſed at obtruding myſelf on a parcel of 
purſe-proud Fellows, with my ruſty Coat on. 
l have, in my Preface, ' made uſe of the freedom, 
with which an Author is commonly indulged, of 
ſaying a great deal concerning myſelf, and my Wri- 
tings. I muſt, however, beg pardon of the Public, 
for being ſo much of the egotiſt in the body of my 
Book. My Readers, unknown, will be ſo kind as to 
ſuppoſe, that it is the Leveller, An Advocate in tho 
Cauſe of the People, or any other perſon than myſelf, 
who is writing; for moſt of theſe Miſcellanies have 
already been well received, under ſuch fictitious 


Names. And my Readers, who know me, are de- 


fired to figure to themſelves, their old acquaintance 
ſeated beſide them, in his eaſy Chair, and thence fa- 
miliarly relating what he nn 14; . in wh F _ 
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AIM man who ſpeaks to a private company, 
has conſiderably the advantage of the Author 
. who addreſſes the Public in writing. The 
former has it generally in his option to fit his diſ- 
courſe to the temper, capacity, age, profeſſion, and 
| ſex of his hearers; but the latter muſt deliver his 
ſentiments to readers in very different predicaments; 
many of whom will be too dull to comprehend him, 
and many, though ſenfible, will diſſent from his 
opinions, In the reception of any humorous ſtory, 
the Author's ſucceſs is particularly doubtful. A 
merry tale, that would convulſe the Phyſician with 
laughter, will perhaps cauſe the Divine to bleſs him- 
lelf at the Writer's nonſenſe; a jeſt for which the 
Merchant would give one credit, will make the 
Lawyer gravely demur at the firſt reading; what 
would paſs for a damn'd good joke in the Camp, 
would be ſunk to perdition in the Navy; and a 
„ 1 ſmart 


62 3 


mart thing pointed at a Young 1 ady, would be ac- 
counted both ſtale and inſtpid in a Circle of Old 
Tabbies—— But the moſt difficult thing which an 

Author IR to encounter is, the accidental Humour 
of his headers: for, as Sterne obſerves, a man, to 


be able to reliſh a merry ſtory, mult brivg half the 
entertainment 9 with A 


© STERNF"s 67. That à man gu being haf 
the entertainment along with him, 1 is applicable to 
every amuſement. There are times of low ſpirits, 
when the beſt, poetry and the beſt muſic are thrown 
_ away upon me. In ſuch moods, I frequent neither 
Concert. Ball, Opera, nor Play; but I take a ram- 
ble in the fields, or ſtay at home, and ſhew my dull 

face ro nobody, The ſhunning one's acquaintances 
in ſuch hits of "deſpondency, ought not too haſtily to 
be attributed either to Pride ar Diſaffection ;*for 
when one cannot reliſh the mirth of his friends, tis 


but civil not to & cas it with his „ 


1 WOU 1b not een any man's onder 
mg. either by the teſtimony of deſects in his wri- 
tings, or a default and hefiration in his ſpeech; 1 
I taw an incorrect, immethodical compoſition, 1 
ſhould wiſh to know, before | paſſed ſentence on the 
author, whether his ideas did not crowd fo faſt upon 
him, that i it was with the reateſt difficulty 5 Ps 5 

arrange his thoughts. If 1 heard another man make 
a confuſed, incoberent ſpeech, I ſhould alſo like to 


; know, before 1 n him e 5 
| ther 


2 * 


TY 


"thier as cannot make himſelf, i in writing, be perfe&ly 
well underſtood. One whoſe invention is dull, who 
is ſlow. in recollection, or at a loſs for words, may 


4 


write ſenggbly enough, although, from all, or any 
of theſe cAutes, he ſhould cut a deſpicable figure in 
diſcourſe; for, While he is writing one ſcntence, the 
next will occur to him; or, if he Thould find himſelf 


reduced to hum and ha, and ſcratch his pate, he 


may fit at his leiſure till a thought ſtarts, or till he 
has recollected ſome word that he is in want ot. 
There being no no Witnefles to his di ſtreſs, he can 


boldly write that, which, from. the want of a 


facility in expreſſion, he would never have dared to 
Eiern Mr. Addiſon s difficulty of utterance is 


nown to every one who has read his life; and who- 


ever has been i in company with the late David Hume, 


will grant it me, that he was not very fluent in his 


ſpeech; yet no writers were mote ready at their pen, 
or ſhewed, in their productions, a greater command 
of words. To them we may add Mr. Soame Jenyns, 
an excellent writer! but one who is not much given 
to ſpeak.—1 remember being in company with Dre 
| Robertſon, when it was known that he was employed 
in writing his Hiſtory of Charles the Fifth. One of 
his friends took the liberty. of aſking him when it 
would be publiſhed. * I really cannot tell you, ſaid 
the Doctor; but if (added he, with all the modeſty 


of good ſenſe )I Vers as Hark at my pen as my friend 


David Hume is, I could be able to promile when 
my book would be ready for the preſs. For David 
can ſit down to write, at ſtated hours of the day, as 
regularly as a merchant's clerk; and he is fo correct 
in his language, and ſo methodical in the arrange- 


ment of his thoughts, that the fifth and ſixth vo- 


lumes of his Hiſtory of England, which are no way 
TTY 5 2 „ I 
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RIF to the reft, went. to the ores in the original 
and only copy of chem which he wrote.“ Dr. Ko- 
bertſon, however, is one of thoſe few people who 
can, with equal facility and corręctneſs, either write 
or ipeak; and beſides him I recolle&- none other, 
who have lately diſtinguiſhed themſelves as public 
writers, excepting my Lord Cheſterfield, the late Lord 
Lyttelton, and Mr. Edmund Burke. Innumerable 
are the Orators, both in the Senate and at the Bar, 
who are known to make but contemptibie ſcribes; | 
When, therefoke, I hear gf any one that ſpeaks 

much, it is no proof with me that he has more ſenſe 
or learning than the ſilent man; but only that his 
imagination is more lively, and that he has a greater 
command of words. Nor would I be willing to 
1 a man void of underſtandiog. even tho” 

he could not, either by ſpeaking or writing, perfectly 

_ expreſs his thoughts; "Ale. though Mr. Locke ſome- 
Phere ſays, that a man cannot think without think- 
: ing in words, I am ſenſible I can have an idea, and 
at the ſame time be at a loſs for a word by which to 
expreſs myſeif. If, then, that can happen at all to 
Fe, why may it not frequently happen to any body 
elſe? Or, ſhall we ſay, that a child has no ideas 
till he acquire his ſpeech; and that a man, who 


| his been deaf and dumb from his birth, has no re- 5 


flections of his own for want of words charles | 
the Twelfth of Sweden, was a monarch ſo little en- 
dowed with ſpeech, that he was accounted almoſt an 
ideot before be commenced the great actions of his 


life. Cromwell, too, was moſt incoherent in the de- 


livery of his worde; nor have we ever heard, that 
what he wrote was either elegant or correct. Let 
cvery one will allow, that both theſe great men 
ſhewed, on many occaſions, an uncommon preſence 
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SINCE, with man, the want of words, nor even 
FO the total deprivation of ſpeech, does not imply a da- 
fault of ſenſe, why ſhould we deny all reaſon to the 
dumb brutes? We are certain that the underſtand- 
ing of many of them can be improved, though they 
cannot go beyond the limits by nature preſcribed; 
but to alledge, that, becauſe they cannot go beyond „ 
that pitch, they have no reaſon at all, is as much 
as to ſay, every man is an ideot, whoſe judgment is — 
not as perfect as that of x Mansfield, a Cambden, or 4 
Burke. And if the gift of ſpeech is to be the teſt 
of reaſon, and my poor dog is to be allowed no re- 
flections of his own, until he ſhall have the talent of 
communicating his ideas in words; then muſt his 
maſter be reckoned a fool, until he be as great an 3 
Orator as any of the great men: mentioned above; 4 
Vhich is not yet demonſtrated, and which I am very 1 
unwilling to grant. A friend of mine has two dogs; 7 
the one named Toby, the other Qmzah. The Art 
. fomerimes figure to myſelf to be an Engliſhman;  * 
the aſt, a native of Otaheite. They have no com- 20 
mon Janguage by which they can make themſelves 
to each other underſtood; but they have fegns and ©? 
olg, which, as they reciprocally give, they ſeem- 
 mngly comprehend; and Which, by cuſtom, l can 
very well underſtand myſelf. They alſo improve by 4 
tmitation. If they are not capable ot. greater im- . 
Provement, it is becauſe they have nat the faculty = 
of ſpeech. Heaven, by denying them that, hath | 
Placed them far beneath mankind; yet are they 
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much above others in the ſcale of created be» : 


ings upon earth. LT Es 


” cunning, Who 


0 


- NOTHING wade toil in milxed « 
_ nies,” than to ſee men of 4 ready utteratice, 
the aſcendant over. thoſe of better as e 
though of few words; and, with pubs, quibbles, 
454 ſatirical prom gr among the ſhallow kink- 
ets for men of real wit, It Happens in\conver ation, „ 
as in the* tranſactions of a buf fe; as 4 man of 
gards neither juſtice nor honey, * 
_ vil} = many "ales, © outwit the man of ven | 
principles allow him not fo deviate” from 55 5 
5 of right; fo yilka Wag, who pays no attention IF 
with laws of 'g60d-hature, frec quently ourſhine the 
_ confilerate wit, who will Tippreſs many a goo 
thought, ' thr gh fear of hurting or giving | his 
neigfibour offence. © But the firſt il 
at friend or "toe, wherever he ſees an opening; ang 
provided he can ſhe his dexterity, will. 'give little 
heed what Opfect he happens to hit. The beſt me- b 
thock of 2 K* with theſe practitioners in the cuts. 
and · thru 1 50 keep y ourfelf Entirely on the, de. 
tenfive, al, 5 ſome unlucky” ' ſtroke, they throw E 
themſelves off theif guard; if you Will then aim a 
blow at them that perhaps will lay the ſcull open, 
Aud expoſe its Lene or it 150 will make a 
| thruſt; Which, if they are not callous, Will 7 = 
| them to the Heart, the they will fall mot abject 5 Your. * 
fe AH AI RIGS Bare the chief rene Lehe 
attack upon fuck a dangerous foe. Such wits I 
160k upon as far inferior to a chfumber of Wire, or 
5 a ſcraper of catgut, who can tickle my ear withour 0 
doiig miſchief to any one. But when 1 meet with. 
2 man of learning and underſtanding that is c-. 
; n 5 court * . ; and 1 ”Y to 
e im 


my 


\ "if -- 


will cut and thruſt, x 


= 


Mn,. * WY 
8 him with ſo much the more pleafure, as I can ace 


quire knowledge from him, without impairing my 
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IHE timidity which men often ſhey in delivering 
their ſentiments in ſpeaking, and the repugnance 
which ſome authors feel to ſubmit their writings to a 
public peruſal, proceed not always from modeſty, 
nor from a diffidence of their own judgment. With 
an inward conyiction of his own merit, a man may 
. dread cenſure; though ſeemingly humble, be may, 
in fact, throu IDO: tremble under the appre- 
henfion of lofing applauſe. This remark 1 once 
made, when 1 had not leiſure to inlarge upon it. 
But now, to purſue the thought a lit le farther :—-L 


 honoltly confeſs, that 1 make no ſcruple of ſhewing 
ee eee ee | e my 
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wy inlignificant productions to any of my old 48. 


- Quaintances; nor do I in the leaſt heſitate in delive- 


' 


I never could get over that tremor, which affects me 


- [ 
- 


0 


ring my opinion in private to them; becauſe I ima- 


gine they muſt already have fathomed my capacity, 
and found whether it was ertenſivde or narrow. But 


on making any public oration; "becauſe I am uowil- 


ling to diſcover my ignorance to ſtrangers, nor dot 


like to expoſe my folly unneceſſarily among people 
who, if 1 Rad remained filent, might have miſtaken 


me for a man of a better underſtanding. As little 


Would I chooſe v0 put my name, without neceſſity, 


5 F f „ ²³˙rm ̃ $1.8 4 „ 1 
to any Literary Publication; becauſe that would alſo 


ſubject me to the cenfure of ſtrangers; and it would 
have the appearance, tos, of my being perfectly well 


* * 
oY 0 | 
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| ran my own compoſitions, This is far from 


* 7 


put pen to paper, if I did not amuſe myſelf by my 


wiritings, T have ſeldom been ſatisfied, But rather 
wiſhed to expreſs myſelf in a better manner. At the 


g the caſe, however; for, though I would never 


ſame time that I am fo baſhfu], with regard to the 


Uearnt af the Academy. I can dancę a finuet with 
the utmoſt unconcern, before the moſt genteel aſ- 


ſembly; 1 can ſcrape'a fiddle, wich perfect facility, 
| before the moſt numerous audience, provided always 


public exhibition of any thing that hazards the ex- | 
poſing of my underſtanding, I have not the leaſt 
Aread on me in performing any of the exerciſes which 


they be previouſly acquaifted that 1 am no profeſſed 


mufician; I have rode in the mange; and practiſed 


in the fencing-ſchool, withont at) tremor upon nie, 


before the moſt beautiful female ſpectators; and I. 


never made a difficulty of ſhewing, to any body 


» 


wretched productions of my pencil. All this I do, 


: . 
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becauſe I dare. 1 confider it as a matter of indiffe- 


- 
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ens, whether 1 excel or hot in any'of theſe end. 
ſes. They are not mental accompliſhments. I hey 


are things which a gentleman may learn for their 


private utility, ot merely for his own amuſement. 
Wnether he k Hos tlier or not, 1 eſteem him neither 
the better nor the worſe man for it. If, on the con- 
trary, he leafns them with a view of 'Pining i in pub- 


lic, it will colt him infinite labour to arrive at the | 
requiſite perfection; and, after all his trouble, the 
anxiety about gaining. applauſe will not, perhaps, 
allow him to'periorm with that eaſe which is neceſfary | 
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det ufer their opinion of books to be guided by 
the 


Learned men w H never Jad ache 


ſo partially 800d natured. that 1 would not always 
| beltow/tay money at their friendly recommendation. 


Ts eaſy to find defects in the beſt compoſitions; 

_ and a defect beiog once expoled, (unleſs ſome, beau- 
ties of the fame book be alſo given) it may damn the 
author of it as a bad writer for ever. It muſt, on the 


other band, be an excerable performance in which 


nothing is found that is worthy of commendation. 
If, then, we get but one good extract from it, the 
Gentlemen Reviewers; by ſupprefling the reſt, and 
by doubtful en on the — may eaflly 5 


g + fapour 


rr is: aſtoniſhing to me. bow chit FRY Reb | 


judgment of others. 1 have known feverat 
ledge they were 
leaſed with a ne. publication, till they had frft ſeen 
the ſentences | Ws on it by the Gentlemen Reviews. 
err. 80 far 25 their cenſure goes, it muſt be allowed 
they acquit themſelves in a moſt maſterly arid judi> 
eious manner; but their pralſes, at other times. are 


1 1 10 
favour their friend the publiſher, I do not, chere- 
fore, truſt to them entirely. Concerning books of 
great value, I wait for the opinion of the public; 
and in ſmall-priced publications, I ſometimes venture 
to purchaſe, even contrary to the verdict of a critical 
Jury. If there is any thing geod ig a book, I am, 
like Moliere's Houſekeeper, ſtruck With it immedi- 
_ .arcly.' Heaven has given me a taſte and feelings, to 

which | owe great enjoyment in the reading of Poetry, 

and particularly of dramatic pieces,—t was once, in 

a ſpecial manner, diverted with a friend of mine, 

who had read to me Mr. Goldſmith's Comedy, She 

Stoops to Conquer, when it was firſt publiſhed. He 
was highly delighted with it, and laughed at rhe 

reading of it as heartily as I did; but unluckily, 
Within a few days after the peruſal, a tolerable /au- 


thor and a great dramatic critic, of his acquaintance, 


happened to pay him a viſit, and deliver his opinion 
ot this new Comedy. I then heard my friend every 
where running it down as a mere Farce, replete with 
improbabilities, extravagance, and buffoonery; and 
when l took the occaſion to remind him of the enter- 
tainment it afforded us both, when he was ſo kind 
as to read it to me:—True, ſaid he, | was certainly 
diverced, but it was at the extravagance. of the 


Author I laughed, not at his wit nor his humour. 


Come, come, my friend, ſaid I, confeſs that you 
was highly entertained with this ſame Comedie outree; 
and that you never found thoſe faults with ir, till 


» - 


— 


you heard the opiuion of your friend the Ranter. I 
have read it twice over, lance I ſaw you, and I can 
boldly ſay, it loſt nothing with me in the reading. 

There are many ſtrokes of genuine humour in it; 
the incidents are truly comical; there is not a cha- 

racter in it but what I have known in real life; there 
n ö 
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is not one circumſtance beyond probability, excepting 
that of Tony Lumpkin's carrying his mother rather 
too long a journey, in bad roads. tor the time allowed 
him to perform it in; and as for the miſtaking a a 
gentleman's houte for an inn, the thing might hap - 
pen to any man who bad ever travelled the Bath-road, 
or who, in his rambles, had never beem off the polt- 
„L 5 55 


THE Republic of Letters is a common phraſe; 
but, trom what I have obſerved above, there appears 
to be as much a Tyranny of Letters as a Republic. 
Let ſome great critic ſend forth his learned edict, - 
and all opinion is borne down before it. To diſſent 
from it, as often implies folly and ignorance, as it 
is accounted treaſon to rebel againſt the King, or he- 
rely at Rome to differ with the Holy Pontiff. 


ONE day, as I ſat reſting myſelf on a ſtile, with a 
field of ripe wheat before me, I imagined a man could 
not take a better 18 for a genteel bow and a hand- 

ſome recovery, than from one of the ſtalks as it bent 

beneath the breeze that blew upon it. The ſtalk, or 
body, firſt inclined, and the ear, or head, next fol- 


lowed its ſlaw: motion, The ſtalk then gently roſe 


again, and the ear recovered in ſucceſſion. I fat like 
à King upon his throne, and I could not help fancy- 
ing, I ſaw ſo many of my loving ſubjects bowing, 
with Addrefles, betore me. When my Readers re- 
collect, that the great Homer himſelf compares the 
ſpears of an army to a field of corn, no leſs than 
ES 5 8 
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mitt different times in his fuſt Book of the ſliad. 


they will readily forgive me for one poor ſimile brew 
1 made of the ſtanding corn, although recds have 


not'fb properly! the eaſy raceful motions of à Cour- 


may be applied to the addreſſors and nog. n 


at ſome future meeting ot Part) nene. 
Wen Noblet bow. and brin ng. in he 1 "Y rn, 
An abje& vote before the Monarch's 'Phrone n 


They 5 ield to breaths of indolence and eaſe, 
And nd, like corn, 


*F 


beneath the fragrant dee. * 


Not ſo, the fturdy oak withſtands the blaſt 


ALE poetry 7 and ideed alt nene compoſitions 


more frequently been uſed in the Ike compariſons. 
But reeds being a little ſtiff in the back, repreſent 


tiers body. To hat of the beuding corn, f will 
oppoſe another ſimile of the ſtubborn Gak; and both | 


* 


Of fouleſt ſtorm; — tis ſtubborn to the laſt: 0 
Yet, Tree of Feeding?” O'majeſtic head! 
a Thy leaves oft wicher—while' 8 branches pick.” 


whatſoever, muſt be allowed to be proportionably \* 1 


ſtart from perfection. as they ſtand in need of adidi- 


tional notes and explanations to enable their readers 


* 1 


«A well-written, bock is 4 rule tht wee quote)“ 


& Shovid: be underſtood, wichout comment or note. . 
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"Pig therefore, with. all due ſubmiffon. I ſtand r | 
reed, for not making m myſelf juffcientiy under- 
ſtood in the alluſion of the laſt Hong | in 1 the follow-- 
255 ing 6 23 —— e 4 


4 Not 


8 2 compr chend chem. 3 x, "or, in other words of my Ow: $ 


= ige Mh i exerciſes learnt at the Academy. as 8 | 
ich 
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Not ſo, the ſturdy bak withſtands the bier i 
. Of foulett ſtorm tis ſtubborn to the laſt: 


* 


«© Yet, Tree of Freedom! O 
* ＋ by leaves ofrwither—wh let 


}o head! 1. 75 : py RY 
y branches ſpread.“ 5 


hs 


That is to fn! in Mr: Bayes $ Bile, <atitio dle : 
_ duals may ſuffer in their lives or fortunes, by with- 
ſtanding the fouleſt blaſt of corruption, yet the pub» 
lie will reap the benefit of a formidable reliſtance;— | 


their rights will, in conſequence of it, be extended; 


the Tree of Liberty will flouriſh and ſpread | in a füu- 
ture more luxuriant verdure. Though a Ruſſel and 
a Sidney felt, and many leaves of the tree dropt off 


in the laſt century, yet the branches ſuffered neither 


fractufe nor amputation; the majeſtic head enlarged, 
and this generation enjoy its protection. ——To puſh” 
the allegory no farther, cannot but acknowledge that 
my lines ſtood much more in need of an explanation 
, than many of Pope's plain paſſages, on Which dull 
notes are ä he Tome of "Ins learned Commen- 
 arofs, ni 2 473 5 F 


1 wot Lb not abe it e adefiogl” Hat Tre ad 


lely to the amuſement of a gentleman. Th 
are fied! of ſingular uſe to him. Mu indeed | 
lead a man into lo company; but chen as the mir 
muſt ſometimes be unbent, after any neceſſary ap- 
Plication to buſineſs, it is a great happineſs for oY ; 
to have ſome muſical inſtrument to apply to, inſtead 
of hazarding his purſe at the gaming-table,” or im- 
pairing his conſtitution in the debaucheries of a ta- 
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vern. Painting and Drawing may be learnt by gen- + 


tlemen 


— 


p _ — „„ * 


the advantage c adve | 
Voith perfect facility run him through the body, yet 
ble would not willingly pur A wan io death for a file; 


\ 
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tlemen of independent fortunes, for the ſame good F 
purpoſe of relaxation. But they may be hurtful, 


cupations are of a ſedentary 


kind. Fencing may 
prove of infinite uſe to a gentleman, on ſome unfor- 
tunate occaſions; and the more any humane, conſi- 
derate man knows of that ſcience, the more cautiouſſy 


will he real a guarrely, for though he might have 
f an unſkilful adverſary, and might 


ceſſary to diſable his adyerſary, he would find it a 


very difficult matter, without imminent danger to 


himſelf, to make a home thruſt at a man of courage, 
who found a ſword in his hand, and was determi- 


ned, at all hazards, to advance upon him. The af - 
fair of Lord Byron and Mr. Chaworth is a caſe in 
point, which I cannot help mentioning : The latter 
was an excellent ſwordſman; and ſeemed to have 
8 preſumed too much on his dexterity the former, be · a 
ing acquainted with his antagoniſt's ſuperiority, was 


the more precipitate in diſabling him for ever, as the 


ſureſt method of preſerving his own exiſtence, —As 
— quarrels; however, cannot always be avoided, it is of 
great importance to a man to be able to parry, and (it 


neceſſary to terminate the difference) to be able to draw 


blood at no very dangerous part of the body. To 
attend the i is 


of great advantage to 


< 


2 gentleman; for, beſides the acquiring, by it, a 
graceful ſeat on horſeback, it may alſo ſave him ma- 
ny a diſlocated joint, or many a fractured member. 
Ihe riding a race, or a fox- chaſe, is the leaſt part of 
che art. A boy will do that with almoſt as little 
Practice as reflection; but a gentleman ought to 
—: ß ah know 
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know how to manage any vicious horſe he * be 
-accidentally mounted upon; for want of which 
knowledge, I have ſeen even Officers of Dragoons, 
+ who were the boldeſt fox-hunters, make no figure 
at all with their regiments,—Dancing is certainly of 
ſervice to form the limbs, and to make a man genteel 
and active in walking; but moſt exerciſes within 
doors being relaxing to the body, I recommend it for 
its utility only to the Gentlemen of the Army. In 
what ſhape it is uſeful to them, in particular, may 
require ſome explanation. I would not be thought 
to mention it ludicrouſly, but I will venture to af- 
firm, that no expert figure-dancer would be at a lofs 
in learning any of the evolutions of the army; for 
nothing teaches a man to keep his mouth ſhut, and 
his eyes and ears open, more readily than dancing: 
now theſe are qualifications of acknowledged impor- 
tance in a-foldier upon ay z and though an Officer 
has a greater privilege in uſing his tongue, the leſs he 
opens his mouth unneceflarily, the more he will be 
attended to on neceſſary occaſions. For the ſame 
_ reaſon of accuſtoming the eyes and ears to be atten- 
tive, the practice of mufic is of advantage to an Offi- 
cer; for, while he is reading and playing his own 
part, he muſt alſo liſten to the inſtruments of the 
other performers.—Landfhip-drawing is of acknow- 
ledged uſe to an Engineer; and by exerciſing the eye, 
is worthy of the norice of all Officers. Riding, as I 
above hinted, is an exerciſe to be recommended par- 
ticularly to the Gentlemen of the Army.— Fencing, 
A and the uſe of the broad - word, is of ſingular utility 
in exerciſing the attention of the eye, and improving 
the activity of the body: but the knowledge of them, 
ee .rkxcepting to the Horſe and Dragoon Officers, is not 
ſwo requilite as it uſed to be, when man was fre- 
f!!! lot - _ quently 
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utility to the Gentlemen, of the Army, I muſt not 
Homit mentioning my: -favoarite Gamen/ C Cheſs. Who- 

Ever can with a ER lance! of the eye command every 
move that PA yed on the Cheſs-board, might, 

With equal acility, _—_ the whole lian br 

an army, and be eaten for every attack which an 

enemy cauld. make upon him. Hunting and Shooting 


are alſo amuſements. ot acknowledged. utility to an 5 


Officer; by improving the quickneſs of his eye, 
they give him a readioels in perriying every inch 
of ground around him; and he,acquures, in time, 2 
tolerable cergainty in gueſing at the face of the ad- 
] 5 5 l n el Nate . ee et . t : 


weigten. in, 3 "moſk. Formy — * 1 will venture the 
i communicating. an obſer vation on the weather, which 
94: ſome comfort to the under writers in London, 
3 and which L ſhall expect their acknowledgements, 
| Wcepmpatiieg with a haudſome premium. I have 
ſerved, as l have found it by expe« 
rience, = chele three laſt years, 10 be 2 u obſerva - 
tion, that, as the weather rules for as a week: 
before, aud; after the equinoxial day. it will, in ge⸗ 
neral, be the ſame Foy of weather for three or tour 
months next enſuing: That is to ſay, if the fortnight 
: above. * . be * wenthery. the four 


months 


ln) 


Honths et will, for the moſt part; de ſtormiy tos 
but if that forthig zht ſhould prove fine, mild weather | 
Las ir lately ad) we may expect a continuance of the 

fam for the of 8 2 whe) — ihe four W to come. 
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r he Wey FOO) Ge enercile and abies 
Nous employment; and unnatural to him muſt be 
the qteupations of a ſedentary Hfe. 1 cannot there: 
| fotebatthink, it will turn out greatly to the advantage 
of the male FOE the worte having taken ſo much 
to teading and writing of late? Ide hotieft profeſs 
fon of a "taylor; fo: generally Qerided for its effernis 
tueyß bould Hot, with propriety; have been committed 
are 4 truſt of 4% hand; for it would be indecent 
in u Woman ve De cbnſtantiy fumbling abbut a man's 
breeches, Ard ro be Heceffatily feeling his ribs,” of 
tickling his ſides, while ſhewas taking his meaſure fo? 
a ſuit of elorhes =- But various are the. other em- 
ws, Which the learned part of the fair-ſex 
can now take off our hands! By changing the cu. 
ſtom of flogging the poſteriors, to the flagellating 
ſome other Part of as exquilite feeling, the Ladic 
may teach our youtli the àntient and modern languas 
a — as proper ly- as the men can. For the firſt, tha 
Women ave = nerally moſt excellent memories, ca. 
pable of re "the minuteſt and moſt particular 
cumſtance or — for the {a/?, it will be readily | 
— that their tongues are ſufficiently pliant 
ind voluble to acquire the moſt difficult twiſts. The 
Spaniſh, German, and Dutch gutturals, indeed, 
would not be fo ealily managed, unlefs the fair teach 
ers Were Northumberland or Seoteh.—In the Senate, 


"1 and at Us Bar, the — of the women would 
a” D 5 
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be af „ uſe... And, in the Pulpit, how, 
9 5 would their ſweet perſuaſion, and e ook 8 
make converts to the truth! As to trade and manu- 
2 factures, tis very well known, that a widow in Hol- 
land and F landers continues her traffic, with little in- 
convenience; after her huſband's death and I truſt 
. that our Engliſh widows are clever vat to do the 
tamcwith us. In the practice of Phyſte, I doubt not 
but che Ladies would be very expert, The ſight, 1 
grant, of a beautiful woman might ſometimes diſor- 
der a man's pulſe. and; the feel of her delicate hand 
would naturally. accelerate the courſe of his blood, 
but then, how. many patients would revive at the 
mere ſight of their doctor! or be reſtored to all their 
ome vigour, at her very magical touch! Asten - 
ſtom reconciles us to every thing, old King Daxid's 
method of prolonging his days might come again into 
vogue: —a man might have a handſome. female docs 
tor on each fide of him all night, and diſmiſs them 
in the morning (with their guinea a- piece), without 
his giving the world the leaſt ſcandal or offence, —— 
Certain diſorders would be difficult to treat, - without 
putting. the ſurgeon tothe bluſn. But, in theſe caſes; 
We Think the Wop might eaſily get over their delicacy; 
for, conſidering the liberties which the men-midwrves [| 
have already taken with the fair ſex, ſee no harm 9 
in the women uſing the ſame freedoms with us. " 
any there be, the examiner and examined ſharing th 
Teproach, there is but half the immodeſty in it.! 
will tell it in Italian; for my Latin I have woody © 
forgot, plain Englih would 4 vulgar, and almoſt | 
2s well underſtood would be the original French - 
_ Vn ſervitiale moll; ;ficante, per rinfreſcar le V iſcere;del 1 
„ 
( 


Signer, would give infinite relief, when adminiſtered 
yt * bands of a pretty female apethecary; whereas, 
1 wet | — — * 
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e 3 
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reſent way, by being frequently left to the 
an old nurſe, it is not ſo likely to have all its 
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proper and benigh effects. 
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THERE is à rule to be obſerved in converſation, 
that a man ought to conſider, whether his compani: 
ons ſhew a willingnefs to liſten to His diſcourſe, or 
would Ike bettet tar he ſhould hear them ſpeak. 


And, ſimilar to haf, is « maxim in politics, to which 
every wile Stateſman artends: Toavoid, as much a- pol: 
_ ible; the making any innovations in the laws of a na- 


s 5 - 4 Q 4 | ; 


tion, but ſuck"as the people are already prediſpoſe 

t6"receive. * I think, therefore, that bur Legiſlature 
| might take into ferious conſideration the hint I hap 
| bi ered” above. The Ladies having already met us 
; half way, Government would not find it difficult to 
Fe the obfervance of any Jaw which the ane 
| _ f7erceof Parliament (2 hraſe, however, which Hea- 
˖ 


ven ſcems to refent) ſhould think proper, for the 
Wie purpoſes hereafter named, to enadt, viz. to ob- 
; ge the women in general to attend our grammar- 
1 ſchools and academies ; and to finiſh their ſtudies at 
our two univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Thoſe intended*for phyſic,” ſhould have liberty to re- 
ſort to Edinburgh. I am certain that the Laflics 
would ſwallow ſach a law more, readily, than the. 
Americans ever will do thoſe Acts and Reſolutions 
Which we are endeavouring to 'cram. down their 
| tliroats.' My reaſon for propoſing ſuch a law is evi- © 
_ dently this: That men being ſo much wanted for 
our warlike operations abroad, they ought by no 
means to be encouraged in the occupations of a ſe- 
dentary life. I cannot bear to think ſeriouſly of the 
nc NE $926  -- Bed: blood 


he will be able to leave his ſhips, 
country, to meet the little army coming from the 
Lakes above. My private 1 of 4 17. 


1 will of God: 
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that many more lives will be. 6 175 there 13 Re 
end to this ſtrife. *' For fuppoling tha General N 
ſhould force the lines at New-York; it is a 3067 i 


1776, from Montreal, ſaid, th 
had then no veſſels ready to carry 
' Lakes. And, perhaps, it was Jucky 
5 Hos the Grand gs 5 85 1255 
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| 41155 four ſhilling in 1 pou | 
be again requeſted of the landed Gent 

| been ſo greedily ſtrangling thei ir Ren WI. 
eggs, If I ſaw my brother in 5 qa, 

. thought him to 1 Ng I wi 1. certain] 
him in his injuſtice; yet 1 could 0 10 
beat. In no other ſentimentz do HY ind Para 


n to this ARSE Fare Ta erst 


. F 
4 Fry 
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Says 


nr NW ig- as fair | of FI 


Wt we myit acknowledge. to de permitted by th 
We cannor. pretend to . I: 
es © 


_ expediency pf, every event we are WI 
_ however, Ta examine the. 4 545 Hiſtory, ve, 

ſhall od, that though' many blood ly battles 
9 ought, which, tor unknown ' Purpoles, , 


r. whole millions off the NGF: the cn Fo 5 
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and march up the. 


vidence has ſeldom 1 | 
2 nation, but for its $ puniſhment ung Vice and cor- 


ruption, or far its ciyilization ang, approyement from 
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Fei 3—it./j8. ſnecring 
3 HOLA? iGo be, a8 made. Tat, when à man 
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of ployed wir 


Na 10 the arial orks of chat 
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entile copgpeſk of 


a barbarous State, The Americans being equally 


virtuous, and e eiyiliged with us; I cannot 
gur VO meaſures _ | 


Ren myſelf 
hem wall ever ſucceed. 
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God's Proridance fur the 


N to conttou u pal ons, or to improve 
nder — Pay Fr — le may he permitted, when 
ell. meaning intant of ſhaming 
TION into a —— of life. I hope never to 


| 12 in any othet thought. Perfectly ſenſible of 


N. On delects, l ſhall ue nexer {peak cantemptuoully 


Giite an the human, rage ace.. 'The.humiliating/idiotiſm 


an awiylexample, to deter all preſumers to wit from 
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1 HAVE © met 7 


who hap- 


Went, nd Mnich DINE with this ſtanza: 37-2003 
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n= and * 580 equally oh 
Gad, J. Fanget hut think ir 2 75 imr 


onz, or 
nt, With ridicule or con- 


of other's. faults; : nos arrogantly attempt to write 2 


at, che r eden Dean Swift ſhould ſerve as 


LE 22 lives | in _ Whitehall 
| Eyaving-pod;: addrefled to-a Gentleman 
pena al ways to yate on the Mini ſlerial ſide in Parlia- 
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| wouldebe bold enough to! mäke: KE You, Gentlet OW 
of Government"by « 


thing; aul yon juſtify chis oppoſition by faying,/ ye [ 
are perſuaded he is an enemy to the eonſtitution, Sr +4 


thwarts ev 
turn a bad — out. 


one of the moſt ridi 
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„With hem you eier did vote: 0½⁰ 


wi & Or elſe this inference I draw“ e Hake „ | 


Tou neither Beard nor ever iſe 
3 471 6 But held by Cooper's cont. - 4 1 
| $5 $33UT 194 * WY; my 
1 hope there are not many ſuch in the Houſe of 
Commons;whe:luffer theraſelves jed* by the Trea- 
ſurer, or his Secretary, like blind beggars following = 
leit Dogs: yet, (if ſuch there are) Iihink ant a 9—-— 
logy* wight be perined for them; which few of them 


e 1 l I 


* ' 
yo, © 2 * 2 


* A4 U Sao, 


who ſtyle yourſelves Patriots, you | obſtruct the wheels 
oppoling | dle 'Miniſter in every 


chat our ancient rights are in danger, till y have 


turned him out of place. Nom We of the Mac? 
rity, having a confidence in the integrity and abilities = 

of this ſame Miniſter, think it incumbent upon us 
do keep him in: for which reaſbù, and to counteract - 4 
| we give him our conſtant: tipport “- 
"The argument is af equal weight for (every one who 
_ chooſes: to go through the dirty work of either fide.” 


your ſcheme, 


The man, however, who ſupports the Premier in every 
ching, wil oftener be in the tight, than he why 5 55 


ery meaſure of 9 merely 10 | 
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OF al de dupentitions tenets of the C Church of 7 


Rome,; the Belief of the Infallibility of the Pope is 
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| Lay 3 the King — 
| Tobler, 
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7h Cabler, there | is. not a Proteſt us, who. 
does not, at times, We S rs, 
This conceit of our own. infallibilityJis, perhaps a 
greater cauſe of ſtrite _ among mankind, than an 
: ching elſe. We can imagine; 7 mente than we wi 
Allow, in ſome favourite opinions, the Fabi of, 


our judgment being erronecus, we, poſitively pro- 


nounce our opponents. to be ignorant; or, guided 
85 oe ents to be utterly inſincgre in, their pro- 
E 


timent. The King's, ſervants brand, with the o 
8 brious name of a; ſeditious and deteſtable op tion, 
every party of men;who diſſent; from their opinions; 
whilſt, on the oxher hand, t. he Gentlemen in oppoſi- 
tion imagine, that no man can be honeſt in his 


principles who can give his den to certain meas, 
ſutes of Government, which. unfortunately incur. 
| their diſpleaſure.— In like manner, we. may fee. our 
Counties, Towns, and Villages torn i diſſentions, 


or divided by party and faction, where almoſt every 


man expects that you ſhall ſide with him, and quar- 


5 rel with his neighbour) becauſe only they bave hap- | 
pened to difter in opinion, and each wouid have you 
believe him te to be A man of a an rene judgment. 
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ThE are two 1 T3Ks in lids. which 1 a 3 
| meet with, and which, as often as they happen ta 
me, give me inexpreſſible pain. The but! is, when 27 
1:ſee a poor drudge of a waiter made the f port of 2 
company at a tavern, and obliged. to 7 — 57 to the 
© arrogance. of every haughty or unthinking fellow, 
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Hence it is, that we, ſo often conceive 4. 


| harred.or diſlike of chem who, differ from us in ſen, 
pro- 
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GT. Much 1 FI written ** * againtt the ai 5 
a the open fields in Englund, but one plain 


obſervation mult ſtrike any man of reflection, in the 
ebünty where I rende: That if the Heide, which lie 


Allen 
weed corny produce ſonicthing more 
tha the ſcanty pittarice of food which the 
felt receive. When, from a 
eiinence, one behiolay the third Fart of the daß ess 
9 in dhe td of mie ſümtmer eee, 
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6, 44) 
ruſſet brown, it immediately occurs to his mind, 
that a very {mall portion dt that ſame land, if laid 
down in graſs, would ſerve as paſture for its uſual 
ſtock of ſhecp; and that the reſt of the produce of 
theſe fallow fields, when cultivated every year, would 
be ſo much of public advantage gained. A large 
_ ctop, indeed, may be expected from a field that has 
lain fallow for a whole ſummer; but the farmer, by 
_ changing every year the ſeed that is ſown in the ſame 
foil, or by manuring it well, makes the incloſed laud 
yield an additional produce, for which he is ever 
ready to give an advanced rent. Whenever a country 
can be brought to yield an additional produce, the 
inhabitants muſt, in general, be benefited by it. It 
is not, therefore, by the act of incloſing; but by the 
manner of it, that we ſee ſo many individuals ſuffer 


* 
* 


in the caſe. If the ſmall tenants were not turned 
a- drift on the world by ſome of their avaricious land- 
lords; if the value and extent ot a farm were to be 
fed by Act of Parliament; and if an adequate com- 
penfarion were always given to the poor, who have 
à right of common on the open fields then would the 
x vallics ſmile, and every one would rejoice at the 
daily improvements that are made. But as matters 


nov ſtand, though the Public: reap advantage by an 5 


increaſe of produce, individuals are frequently op · 
preſſed, and muſt too often curſe that power that 
deprived them of their bread, ——One national be- 
nelit, however, atiling from. large farms, muſt be 
candidly confeſſed. They ſerye the purpoſes of pub- 
lic grananes; for when a year of ſcareity arrives, 
the great farmer has generally a ſtore in reſerve, 
whic 


though the hoarding of his corn may ſometimes make 
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ſupplies the deficiency of a bad crop; and 
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had got his waiſteoat on, he met the Admiral in the 
ſtrectt but inſtead of taking off his hat (for which 
he felt himſelf too great), he held his coat · lappets 
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THERE is a well-known ſtory of a failor, Who, 


coming off a cruize with his pocket full of prize- 
money, admired the Admiral's velvet waiſtcoat fo 


much, chat nothing could ſatisfy him, till he had 7 


one made for himzelf of the very fame ſtuff. He ac- 
cordingly inquired for the Admital's taylor, of whom 
ne went to beſpeak his veſt. The taylor, after ha- 
ving taken his meaſure, aſked him what he ſhould 
make the back of. Why, of the fame ſluff, to be 


ſurel“ quoth Jack . «Tis not uſual, ſaid the taylor, 


ro make the Back of thoſe rich waiſtcoats of the ſame 
ſtuff with the front; the Admiral had the back of hi? 


mad of common cloth. ——“, No matter for that, 
quoth jack; make mine arr velvet; I'll have no 


ſham about me, by G—!” Soon after, when Jack 


/ 
* 


the other he clapped his 


up witlf one band, and wit 


7 back“ No ſham here, Admital! no ſham about 
mer tis all velvet, by G—! .., No leſs abſurd: is 
the modern taſte of ſome, of our;Nobility and Gen- 


try in the building of their countiay-ſeats. It ſeems | 


10; be a prevailing ſalnion among em, to build the 
tront of a houſe towards a place whence it cannot be 
ſeen, unleſs one is at the pains to ride 0 
round it; which iy juſt as troubleſome a manceuvre 


ne miles 


as that of Jack's pulling up the lappets of his coar 
| to ſhew us his yelver back, A man may tarniſh 


Shag © 


1 the inſide of his houſe to pleaſe himſelt and his ſriends 


FL 


ho viſit him, and he may place the Windows of the 


1 Pr 2 rt towards the moſt beautiful proſpect; 


but, ſurely, if I were to beſtow any money on the 


ornamenting the outſide of my houſe, I would chooſe 
to have it as conſpicuous as poſlble ; otherwiſe the 


expence of the fine front might as well have been ſa- 


ved to my purſe. I have often ſeen an honeſt, plain 
Citizen with a old. laced wailtcoat, which he FEY -4- 


voured, by buttoning his coat, to keep carefully hid; 


Vet, by oy 6 Gy FRY peeping out, 1 could 1. f 
cover the fine ſhamed of. I ſhould have 


madd this ps N at the firſt; but 1 had many 
dank bts whether | could lay to the account of a baſh- 


ful modeſty i in our great folks, their late cuſtom of 
. concealing their ornamented fronts. ] need not bar 
5 A pun. here, for my Readers will perceiye there is not 


aflinity enough. — This cuſtom, I take it, has ariſen 


from an obſervation on the proximity of Citizens“ 
boxes to the duſt and noiſe of a London road; and ſo, 
to avoid the inconveniences attending ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, or the indignity of having a noble manſion com- 
pared to a Citizen's box, our gentry have run into 
the other extreme, and will 5 
at all, unleſs it be at the diſtance of a mile and a 
balf. Il leaye it to any architect to judge, what a 
grand figure his works will cut, when viewed in the 
diminutive ſcale which ſuch a proſpect would make. 
There is a certain point of view, beyond which al! 
grandeur, as well as richneſs, is loſt: as the minute 
ornaments will not be ſeen at too great a diſtance, ſo 
the building itſelf will be diminiſbed too much. —)f 
à houſe be ſo near a road that paſſengers may look 
into ir, I would certainly ſhut ir up on that quarter, 
and tt Fa * front to ſome other . But if it be 


ave their houſes ſcen 


"3. far 


* 


("08-3 
far enough not to be overlooked, nor to be incom- 
moded by the noiſe and duſt of a high- road, I 
_ - would prefer to run my front parallel with the princi- 
pal road, from whence it will ofteneſt be viewed.— 
A houie ought alſo to humour the ground on which 
it is placed. It ought to ſquare with the lope of the 


1 
: 


lawn, and not diagonally to run it acroſs. 


Ti 


I LATELY remarked on the ſulky cuſtom among 
our Gentry of concealing their houſes from the notice 
of travellers; but I muſt here animadvert a little on 
their ſullen manner of keeping themſelves too cloſely 
ſhut up from the knowledge of ſtrangers I am 
confident that no mortal would ſuffer leſs by having 
a window in his breaſt, than an Engliſhman; and 
yet a ſtranger would ſeldom be able to prevail on 
him to ſit with his blinds open. His window. ſnut- 
ters would be eternally barred and bolted againſt every 
unknown comer that approached him, as if he muſt 
certainly be a thief or a pick pocket. Such a cautious 
conduct in buſineſs is prudent and commendable; for 
the ſureſt method of preventing all conſequent miſ- 
underſtanding, 1s, to tranſact every affair of intereſt, 
cven with one's own brother, as if one was guarding 
| againſt the tricks of- a ſharper. But, in the common 
| Intercourſe of life, Chriſtian charity ſhould teach us 
to ſuppoſe every man honeſt, till we ſhall have re- 
ceived a contrary information. AJypſtead of this chari- 
table behaviour, nothing is more common than to ſee 
two well drefled people fit the Whole evening next 
each other, ar the Opera or the Playhouſe, without 
ſo much as exchanging one civil word about the | 
beauties or the detects of the performance. This 
„„ eng try + Ry ſhyneſs, 
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 Hyneſs, I am perſuaded, proceeds from a certain in- 
bred haughtineſs of ſpirit, that hinders each party 
trom condeſcending to make the firſt advances, *Tis 
partly from my own experience I ſay it;—for having 
_ ſpent ſeven years of my vouth in a foreign country, 
1 was, on my return to Britain, as totally unac- | - 
quainted with its cuſtoms as if I had never ſeen it; 2 
I had no conception of any ſhyneſs between one gen- [ 
- tee] perſon and another; fo that, wherever 1 ſeated 1 
myſelf at a public entertainment, I never failed to . 
Tay ſome civil thing between the Acts, to my next 
"neighbours, and to ſhew them my willingneſs to be- 
gin a converſation.” As it is a compliment due to 
every company where one is not intimately acquaint- 
ed, to put on a better dreſs than ordinary, in which 
to appear before them, and as I always made a point 
of complying with that' rule of politeneſs, [ never - 
ventured into public (after the manner of ſome of 
our Engliſh Bucks) in a dreſs that would make a 
ſtranger aſhamed of my acquaintance. I haye, ac- 
cordingly never fouad, that either the Gentlemen or 
the Ladies were offended at my ſpeaking to them; 
but, on the contrary, my civility has frequently re- 
commended me to 1 of people, whom. 
_ unknown; I had ſociably accoſted, and to whom I had 
afterwards the opportunity of a formal introduction. 


BESIDES the reſerved behaviour above mention- 
ed, to ſtrangers, I have often heard my countrymen 
reproached for their ingratitude to foreigners. An 
Engliſhman, after receiving many civilities from a 
Gentleman abroad, will frequently ſhew- but little 
attention to him in London, This I can account for 
J Ta Sen : _ 
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| a0 otherwiſe, than from the multiplicity of engage- 
ments Keri cople generally have who come to te- 
ſide” only a few weeks in London; and from our 
LL Nobility and Gentry not looking upon themſelves as 
e home in Town, but rather as temporary reſidents, 
WJ - "as well as the foreign travellers... This behaviour, 
% which i is ſometimes imputed to political diſſenſions, C 
may paſs among ourſelves; and 1 can the more ſep” 
_ dily forgive it, | as I have. myſelf experienced the 
. civilities in many parts gf England, = 
tlemen, whoſe Pari liamentary buſineſs, or family 
Ngagements, woulg ſcarcely allow them time to accept 
7 the leaſt return from me in London, yet 1 could 
ö wiſh my countrymen would ſacrifice a. little more of 
their own convenience to the hoſpitable reception of 
8 becauſe their 3 l mis really - 
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ann is no greater obſtacle t to os 3 = 
into good company, than a non: conformity with the 
| cuſtom of card- playing. From what we can learn 
in the apnals of the Polite World, this faſhion has 
prevailed in Londen, with little variation, for a 
whole century; but, within my own memory (and 
am not a very old fellow), it has gained ſuch conſi- 
derable ground in the country,” that it has intirely | 
baniſhed bowls, cricket, and other manly games, 
with which the Gentlemen uſed to amuſe themſelves. 
in the ſummer-eyenings, N ay, there is not ſo much 
3 As a butt to ſhoot an arrow at, in any of the gardens, 
in Scotland; and the goff club and ball are never 
_ uſed now, but. in 2 morning. From one end 
* che Wand to the other "ou will find, that when 
* = 
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neighbouring families are met together in the coun- 
tty, they will be fitting at cards during the moſt de- 
lightful hours of the day, totally unmindful of the 
_rutal beauties around them. Tis abſolutely mur- 
detihg one's tithe thus to confines one's felf to the 
houfe; in a fine ſummet-evenitig but to fill up con 
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verſation with cards, in a winter's night, may prevent, 
a great deal of il}-natured diſcourſe, and a great deal 
of ſcandal. —Divines are too ſevere in their cenſure 
of this cuſtom. As the beſt things may be perverted: 
in their uſe, ſo is the playing at cards attended with 
its Evils, The rrifling töo much of our time away = 
in any atnuſement, is undoubtedly finful; and if 4 
man who has any neck fſary yocation in life, ſhould 
dedicate too many hours of the day to cards, he is 
doubly cenſurable. But people of independent for- 
tunes, who cannot all find employttrefit in the ſer- 
vice of the State, may be allowed to eutertain them - 
ſelves at cards (as we give toys to children), to keep 
them out of miſchief. . Of neceſſary evils we muſt 
chooſe. the leaft; tis therefore better, that a man 
ſhould throw his time and money away at cards, 
than that he ſhould employ them in diſturbing the 
public peace, or in ruining his conſtitution in all Kinds 
of excels, U appeal to Hiſtory for the truth of this: 
Since play has been in faſhion, civil broils, rapine, 
murder, and drunkenneſs, among our gentry, have. 
_ viſibly decreaſed, —For ſeveral reaſons; I feldom play 
at cards myſelf: the games do not intereſt me ſuffi- 
ciently to fix my attention for any length of time; I 
da not like to part. with my money, where no plea- 


ſure to myſelt, nor good to others, is purchaſed by 
it; aud if 1 wert to win any conſiderable ſum, it 
would give me no fatisfaction, as 1 imagine that my 
kriend, or neigubour, would chooſe ta loſe as little 
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do, But though, 1 de not reliſh, cards myſelf, 1 


Ti'erom my own feelings, I can readily conceive another 


more pleaſing temptation to play. I never won a 


| to, chance, and nothing to. my own kill of under. 
ſtanding. If I loſe, however, as I never play high, 


0 Sives ms, 20 WAIREr of concern; and 1 would ad- 
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No, che Devil confound thoſe Ancients“ — 
| (laid en honeſt Mihman, as, he, was reading, one ef 
their Writings): Now, the Devil contound thoſe 


| Ancients, for they have ſtolen all my good thoughts 


from 


TD 


from me!”—A man, who has read little and thought 


much, ought indeed to be very cautiqus how he 
lays claim beet for (excepting in the Arts 
3 , | 


and Sciences) it is difficult to ſtrice out a thought, 
but what one may find already expreſſed in fame au- 
cient Author, and with fewer words than it can be con- 


veyed in by any Modern. What brings the lrſhman's_ 

ſprech into-my head at prefent, is the ſight of Sir 
Toba Hawkins's Advertiſement of a ſpeedy Publicas 

tion ot Five Quarto Volumes on the ſubject of Muſic. 


1 have 


which I am reſolved to put ſoon into ſome kind of 
order; left, peradventure, they ſhould be too late in 


| their pitbhication, and 1 ſhould find that Sir John 


had ſtolen fome of my good Thoughts from me." 


g 


3% 


velled till he had attained the age of manhood, but 
I could tell the natiog he belonged to, by the cadence, 
or accent, in which he ſpoke the Engliſh language. 
Let his pronunciation be never fo perfect, he will 


fill retain ſomething of the ſame cadence in which 
be was accuſtomed to ſpeak in his youth, and of 
which, in his riper years, it will be impoſſible for 


him, by any delicacy of ear, or pliability of tongue, 


to become totally diveſted.— The reaſon of it I take 
to be this: The voice having been long exerted in 


tpeaking in the fame national cadence, ſome particu- 


lar parts which form the voice, and whoſe function 


it W dh ine e chat cadence, become 
thereby more ſtrengthened than others; and this may 


occalign, for ever, a cadence in ſpeaking as involun= 
| 3% ĩðâ ered atabe, 3 
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dome thoughts of my own on the ſame ſubject, 


._ I HAVE ſeidom met with a native of any foreign 
country, I am acquainted with, who had never tra- 
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ſung to them. 


e 


tary, as are the various natural notes in the Cort- 


vulſion of laughter. Anatomiſts may give a better 
account of it; although to me it appears, that it is 


neither the Larynx, nor any one ſingle part, that 


forms the voice, but the coinbined powers of three; 


nd theſe are, the throat, the breaſf, and the lungs. 


. + 


The /aft, like the bellows of an organ, are the ne 
$441 non; without which there would be no. ſound, 
The other v0 ſerve to modify the voice; that is, to 


* 


give it the manner of its exiſtence, The throat ſeems 
; F $ F 5 2 — r . 1 a F 5 e . "> 5 4. 
to preſide over the function of modulation in ſinging; 


and to the breaſt is ſpecially afigned the power of 


4 


giving the emphaſis in ſpeaking. Accordingly, we 


nd many accompliſhed fingers, who have no com- 


mand of their voice in ſpeaking; and, on the other 


hand, many great orators and theatrical ſpeakers, 


who can ſcarcely ſound a note of muſic with their 
voice; though they may perhaps ſhew us their mu- 


tical capacity, by whiſtling any tune that has been 
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3 17 is by ſome maintained, that the muſic of each 
country hears, an affinity to the cadence of its lan- 


guage. However that may be, this at leaſt is cer. 
tain.—that as, by cuſtom, we can be brought to 
admire the rant of the Stage at Paris or at London 


(a rant, which, at firſt hearing, appears unnatural to 
us), ſo we become enamoured of any ſtrain of muſic 


we haye been Jong uſed to, and give it the preference 


to every other kind of compoſition. An unfravelled, 
uninſtructed Frenchman imagines, there is no muſic 
comparable to the Airs of his country. An untavght 


North-Briton will have a ſimilar prepoſſeſſion in fa- , 
Vert n . 
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vour of the Scotch tunes. But any one, who has 
practiſed muſic from his youth, and who has not al- 
ways reſided in his native country, will give the pre- 
ference to the Italian muſic, on account of its variety; 


although he will, at the ſame. time, learn to. reliſh 


what is agreeable in the muſic of every nation. Thus 
will he increaſe his taſte and enjoyment of muſica by 
an unprejudiced practice of every kind of compoſition, 
in the ſame manner as a man may get rid of all ca- 
dence in ſpeaking, by an early. intercourſe with the 
natives of many different countries. When 1 ;firſt 
learned the violin, and violoncello, I. played, for ſe - 
veral years, nothing but Italian compoſition. I then 
met with ſoine French Ale, and their words and 


infinite pleaſure. I next 
heard HandePs. „e „ ſome. pieces of which, 


tunes together gave 


when I knew the words they meant to expreſs, 


charmed me beyond any thing of the Italian. Mr. 
123 Bremner's Collection of Scorch 3 came 
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oaks vill be ſo obliging as to gorrect me. 


Lunge N 
An' thou wert my ain thing. 
The Buſh aboon Traquair. 


The Broom of ee 5 
I'll never leave thee. 


Weser I muſt love thee. . #9 1 
W oe's my heart that we ſhould ſunder. 


F 2 .  Plaintive | 
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The Laſs of Patie's' Mill,” 3 
Low down i oy ou Broom. 7 2 by Mn > 4 1 5 7 


The Velen. bird Dane 
Cbearful and tender. 


22 
Beſſy Bell and Mary Grey. 


* Fee him, Father, "ow bim. „ e 
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How 1 of n rapture # are then notes to ** line, 


Then 1 would claſp thee in my arms,“ in the Song 


of An' thou wert my ain thing/—How plaintive the 
notes to A Laſs that was laden with care,” in the 
Song of Sae merry as we tron hae been How mourn- 
ful the notes to * Hear me, ye Nymphs, and every 
Swain!” in the Buſh aboon Traguair Ho mourn» 
ful, too, the notes to As from a rock, paſt 77 re- 
lief,“ with the whole firſt ſtanza in Peg te, I muſt 


> low * in che Broom P— But oF Wa not 
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allow me to quote every favourite paſſage i in theſe 
ſongs, which, 1 think, cqual in expreſſion the moſt 
admired compoſitions of the Italian maſters 
To Antiquarians I ſhall leaye it to . 
particFular Scotch tunes were compoſed by David Ria 
Eio, or which are the productions of the country. 
Among thole. above mentioned, I am willing to re- 
linquiſh Tweed Side, and the Tellow-hair'd Laddie, 
which have much of the Italian Air in them. I 
would alſo give up the Laſs of Patie's Mili, 2 it 
has the original words to it; for, in that ene. it can- 
not be above a century and a half old; . Hopetoun's | 
high mountains, which the ſong mentions, havi 
not been much longer in the poſſeſſion of that family; 
and then 1 ſuppoſe the poſſeſſor to be called by the 
name of his eſtate (atter the Scotch manner), as the 
Peerage of that name is no older than from the be- 
ginniug of this century. I can ſcarcely pick out 
Another tune in the book before me, but muſt either 
be originally Scotch, or putpoſely compoſed by Riz- 
2io after the Scotch manner. They could not other- 
vwiſe have been introduced among the vulgar, by 
whom they have been chiefly tranſmitted (as from 
them they ee generally collected); for, let the 
beſt modern ſinger, at this day, execute any favourite 
Italian Air to the common people in Scotland, it 
would be loſt upon them intirely; or they would 
ſtill give the preference to that ſtrain of muſic which 
they have ever been uſed to.—I cannot conclude. 
without obſerving, that, as many of the Scotch runes 
run the notes almoſt to two Ofeves, it muſt require 
-a greater compaſs of voice to fir 
generally expect to find . the nen, of 
5 Hay eas . Hal - 


them, than we 
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AT the battle of Lafelt, when the 37th regiment 
of fobt had been thrice broken and rallied again, and 
hen, at the fourth at 
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1 wil follow your: honour to the bottom of Hell.” — 
Hold, hold, Kerr, not ſo far, eider; me vill only 


lead you to de gate, and dere me be obliged to leave 
vou. —80, away they both went over a hedge and 
ditch, and continued the battle at the fide of a Ha- 
Though I would wiſh to 


noverian regiment.—— 8 to 
baniſh, as much as poſſible, from the mind of the 


ſoldier, the recollection of his on danger, the want 

af reflection I would deſire in him, is not of that diſ- 

ſolute, abandoned kind which the Grenadier. above 
1 mentioned ſhewed in his anſwer. I would have no 
man, in a good cauſe, forget, that he fights in the 


preſence of his Creator; for Hiſtory ſhews us, that 


no armies have been more ſucceſsful than thoſe who 


fuought under a religious inſpiration; nor have any 


men been poſſeſſed of greater bravery in combat than 


thoſe who had the fear of God conſtantly before them. 
Me ſee, indeed, that a want of all Religion has of- 


ten the ſame effect of rendering men fearleſs of dan- 
ger; yet is the thoughtleſs, mechanical courage of 


the wicked not always to be relied on; for, if a tem- 
pPorary ray of reaſon ſhould ſtrike them, they will 


mudder at death, and the approach of a future retri- 
bution, A remarkable inſtance of this I can give, in 


— 6 
\ * 


| 


ack, they Were totally defeated, 
Dijan, a French refugee Officer, who ſtood among 
the laſt in that regiment, found himſelf at the fide 
of one Kerr, a bold. intrepid grenadier, whom re- 
Joicing to meet, he inſtantly accoſted in theſe words, 
* gee garre]! me be very glad to ſee you, Kerr; 1 
_ Know you vill follow me.” That I will, ſaid Kerr, 
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| anochef tory that at preſent occurs to me. An En- 
gliſh gentleman- traveller happened to be dining at a 
Table 4 Hote, at the Hague, in company with ſome | 
others, who had been concerned in the laſt Rebellion. 
In his diſcourſe at table, he uſed great freedom with 
the Chriſtian Religion, and went ſo far as to utter 
blaſphemy againſt his Almighty God. He next at- 
tacked the character of the Pretender, and at laſt be- 
came fo ſcurrilous on the ſubject, that one of the 
company, no longer able to contain himſelf, deſired 
him to walk into the garden.“ Now, Sir, ſaid the . 
challenger, your blaſphemy againſt my God, I leave 
him to puniſh, for He was preſent, and did certainly 
hear you. But for your ſcurrilous abuſes of my. 
Prince, who is abſent, and cannot reſent it, I demand 
inſtant ſatisfaction. Draw, Sir, or you ſhall aſk his 
pardon*” Theſe words were delivered in ſuch à de- 
termined manner, that the offending gentleman ima- 
gined he heard the voice of an avenging Angel, ſent 
from Heaven to puniſh him for all his wicked actions. 
Though as an oer in the army he had often diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf in battle; though he had as often 


proved his courage in ſingle combat; and though he 
now drew his ſword with apparent reſolution, yet 
his heart failed him on this occaſion; and, after a 
few thruſts, his antagoniſt e him, and ae 


him: 70 bes his 3 * 
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THERE i is an epic in e Howe”: 8 ater 
| of zoth November, that would be very characteriſtic, 
of the cool courage of the German ſoldiers, had we 
not been previouſly informed, that four Britiſh regi- 
ments had ſerambled up the hill like cats, and "rally 
trually 
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er cleared the way for them: The Heſfan. 
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grenadiers alſo coming up, and paſſing the runs 
F the height with the greateſt alacrity, an 
u'the beſt order.” — I can, however, conceive all this 
. be very true, without derogating in the leaſt from 
the ere ot the Heſſians. A German and a 
Dutchman are naturally flow in their. motions; and; 
in the face of danger, within the reach of a cannon 


or a muſket, it would be unreaſonable to expect them 
to be uncommonly active in marching. Let us fi- 


re to ourſelves a man with head ere, ſhoviders 
orced back, cheſt puſhed out, his back ſtreight, 


and his knees ſtiff.— This man knows no other me- 
thod of walking up la hill, and *tis with difficulty he 


dun perform it.—If, again, he attempts to go down 


Neaders to gueſs Bui the ſubject accaſioning no lit- | 


the hill, 'tis ten to one but he will fall on his hack; 

as may be tried any day on a ſlope, with our o.] r 
_ foldiers in drilling. Commend me, then to the na- 
tural looſe walk, and the acquired agility of a South 
or North Briton; for, a man, to be an active ſol- 
dier, ought to be able to walk. on n when 5 

5 e N for it it. I 8 


Reading, 6 in an ak Mine, a 3 0 5 


ſome depredations which Mr. Wildman's Bees had 
| made in a Confectioner's Shop, it recalled to my 
mind an affair. that happened. you years ago at 
Enfield, and that was equitably ſettled by 7 4 


Smart, an honeſt Attorney of that place. In fre . 


Manner it was ſettled by him, I ſhall leave it to my : 


lle mirth in the neighbourhood, a club of friends, 
: __ ſat as Judge and fury, aue, me to . ; 


Mr. 


„ 
Me. Doublefee, and to plead before them. on both 


Ales of of the caſe. The following, as far as | can 
recolled, were the chief N on which 1 enlarged. 


COUNSEL for the PL AINTIFEF. 
"My Lord, and Gentlemen 5f the Fury, 
1 AM Counſel, in this cauſe, for William White- 
| bread, the Plaintiff.—— As my brief ſtates the caſe, 
| John Fenton, in the pariſh of Enficld, Middleſex 
county, is the proprietor of an orchard,. lying and 
being in the foreſaid- pariſh of Enfield, the fruit of 
which orchard he let, for the term of one year, to 
Benjamin Bloſſom, the Defendant, and the paſture 
he reſerved for his own uſe, The Plaintiff was the 
owner of a ſow and nine pigs; which ſow and nine 
pigs being one morning, as it was their natural cu- 
ſtom, in queſt of the acorns, crab- apples, hips, 
haws, and nuts; that are uſually to be found under 
the trees and hedges of an inclofed country, arrived 
at the ferice which incloſed the foreſaid orchard, be- 
longing to the foreſaid John Fenton, In the faid 
fence, which conſiſted of à quickſet hedge, the 
foreſaid nine pigs found a. little hole, or aperture, 
through which, in ſearch of food, they crept; and, 
_ notwithſtanding the ſage admonition of the old ſow, 
their mother, who prudently remained on the public 
highway, they, thoughtleſs, ſtrayed into the orchard. 
Far had the pigs not wandered, ere they beheld a 


_ windfall of tempting apples, which a late ſtorm had 


ſcattered upon John Fenton's herbage. Ot theſe ap- 

ples. as it was natural for pigs to do, they did moſt 

plentifully eat; till the Defendant accidentally arri- 

ving. forthwich hurried them from off the orchard, 

and ſhut them up in the open pound. The Defen- 

dant demanding damages * all reaſon, and ta 
‚ 8 which 


ö 3 4 4 7 
Which de Madl no Matter of right, the Plaintiff reple- 
vied;' but on the redelivery of the pigs into the poſ- 
feflion of the Plaintiff, the ſaid pigs were found to be 
dead; ergo, not in the ſame condition in which they 
were by the Defendant impounded. The Plaintiff 
demands the full value of his pigs to be paid to him, 

| and that tor ſundry good reaſons, which we mean to "OM 

| give. Firſt, My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury, || 
it can no ways be proved that the Plaintiff's pigs . 

2 guilty of any treſpaſs on the Defendant's'pro- - 

pe The cloſe or orchard. was the property of 4 

Mr. John Fenton. The pigs made no unwarrantable ö 

entry on the defendant's foil, by © breaking nis 0 

* Cloſe,” nor did they do him any damage by «*«rreading 
down and bruiſing his Herbage“ . Both theſe are « 

_ neceſſary to conſtitute a treſpaſs; and yet the fence ; 

| and the herbage were neither of them the property _ | 

Io of the Defendant. Nor can he fay that the pigs ; 
s ſpoilt his trees“, ſuppoſing them to be his proper- | 

1 
i 


: 7 which in reality they were not; he could not law- 

fully cut one twig of them; *twas only the fruit of i 

them which he could diſpoſe of for that ſeaſon. I -— 
| will now aſk him one lein queſtion: Did the pigs 

climòb the trees? or did they Sin the branches, or 


0 
0 
"mY did they ſpoil the uf No, the pigs found the A 
ma apples ſcattered, by the wind, on Mr. Fenton's her. . 
bage; and whoever had been at the pains to have J 
gathered them, would, by his labour, have acquired 0 
the property of them; — having dropt off the trees, 
they were no longer fruit growing on thoſe trees, and 
therefore no longer the property of the Defendant.— 
But ſuppoſing that the pigs had committed an act 
which the law did deem unjuſtifiable, your Lordſhip 
and the Gentlemen of the Jury will be pleaſed to 
_ that theſe were pigs but of eight weeks Tr 1 
* . 4 
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they were not Hogs, my Lord,—they were not arri- 
ved at the age of poſſible diſcretion, and could not 
diſcern between good and evil. Their atas infantiæ, 
or, at the moſt, their @ras infantiæ proxima, exemp- * 
ted them from puniſhment” for any crithe or miſde- 
meanor,—Had the old ſow, their mother, entered 
the orchard, Mr. John Fenton (for he was the man 

againſt whom the treſpaſs, if any, was committed) 
might, with greater E of juſtice, have impounded 
bel; but no; — ſhe ſtood on the outfide of the fence, 
and grunted warning to the pigs fo keep on the un- 
. controvertible highway. i 
My Lord, and Gentlemen of che Jury 8 will be 
bold to Tay, there has been infinite malle in this 
affair. The Defendant, Benjamin Bloſſom, is ſuſ- 
pected to be no believer of hb Holy Catholic Faith; 
he was never known to have attended Divine Ser- 
vice at any Chriſtian Church. Excepting, now and 
then; an Alderman of London, how ſeldom do we 
find a Benjamin that is not a Jew! &'c, and the De- 
tendant is known to have a mortal averſion to pork; 
_ accordingly he ſhur up theſe nine poor pigs in an 
open pound, and that in a cold, bleak night of the 
October month, when, by the inclemency of the 
weather, they came to a miſerable and untimely end! 
—— We therefore hope that you will, as in your 
judgments ſhall ſeem meet, decree us the value of 
our r foreſaid 1 nine e Pigs, and our full colts of ſuit, 
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| COUNSEL. for 1175 DEFENDANT. 
1 Lord, and Gentleyen of the Fury, 
1 AM Counſel, in this cauſe, for- Benjamin Bloſ- 
ſor, the Defendant, The Plaintiffs Counſel WG 
G 2 8 admitted, 


admitted. that the nine pigs, lately belonging te 
William Whitebread, were detected in the tact of 
eating the Defendant's fruit, it only remains with us 
to prove, that the ſaid Defendant was juſtified in 
diſtraining the ſaid pigs damage-fea/ant on his pro- 
perty, as hath already been tated: in the brief. We 
admit that the herbage of the orchard belonged to 
John Fenton, but the trees, and the fruit of them, 
conſtituted part of the ve/ture; and were, for that 
year, the property of the Defendant. Cujus eſt ſolum 


cus eſt uſque ad cœlum, is a maxim of the law with re- 
gard to the /orl; and ſo it is, I will venture to aſfitm, 
with regard to its produce, which the proprietor may 
have let to any other man. The apples, therefore, 
belonged to Benjamin Bloſſom, though the trees 
had reached the clouds, or their roots hot: down te 
Hell. The Defendant not having Felinquiſhed his 
property in the apples when they lay upon the 
ground, the. pigs had no manner. of right to convert 
them to their own: uſe, and to devour. them as theß 
did. John Fenton, indeed, might have gathered 
the apples; becauſe, by damaging his herbage, they 
became a nuiſance to him; or, if they had dropt 
over the wall, or fence, upon another man's ground, 
the proprietor thereof might have lawfully done the 
ſame But the pigs could never have acquired a 
Property in the apples, even. though they had found 
them on the public highway; unleſs the owner of 
them had for ever remained unknown. — The Plaintiff = 
ſeems to lay a great ſtreſs on the infancy of his pigs; 
but with how much reaſon, I ſhall leave it to your 
Lordfttip, and the Gentlemen of the Jury, to judge. 
It being held that the capacity of doing ill, or con- 
tracting guilt, is not ſo much meaſured by years and 
days, as by the Delinquent's underſtanding. (for, 


Malitis | 
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Malitia ſupplet Ftatem,) we can prove that the 
foreſaid pigs manifeſted a conſcioufneſs of guilt, by 


ptecipitately running away, and endeavouring to 
hide themſelves, immediately upon the Defendant's 


appearance in the cloſe.— As for the old ſow ſtanding 
on the watch without, there was a very evident rea- 
ſon for that. There are holes of various ſorts and 
lizes, as your Lordſhip and the Gentlemen of the 


Jury well know; N one hole might give an eaſy 


admiſhon to a pig. that would be found, upon trial, 
to be too {mall- to let in a beaſtly hog. Now, the 
hole, or aperture, in the tence which incloſed the 
Defendant's fruit trees. being but a ſmall one, the 


great ſow (however willing) could not poſſibly follow 
In 1egard to malice in this af. 
fair, I beliete, my Lord, and Gentlemen of the Ju- 
ry. we can prove a good deal of that on the Plain- 


her diminutive pigs. 


tiff's fide. the ſaid Plaintiff, William Whitebread, 


is by trade a baker, and as apples are generally uſed 


in puddings and pies, which diminiſh. conſiderably 


the conſumption ot bread, it was therefore undoubt- 


edly for the Plaintiff's: intereſt to let Jooſe his pigs 
on the Defendant's apples, and to deſtroy as many 
of them as he poſſibly could.- 
Jays, that his pigs died by the inclemency of the 
weather. We ſhall leave it to the Gentlemen of the 


Jury to determine whether a pig could die by cold in 


2 October night. No; the truth of the caſe 
is this: The irs. were blown off the trees before 
they were ripe; the apples were a. ſour fruit; the 


pigs did eat moſt immoderately chereot; the pigs | 


1 conſequenr}y d died of the gripes. 


—The Plaintiff laſtly 
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brutes of antiquity, and eſpecially of that Lion 


which uſed to be ſeen in the ſtreets of Rome, accom- 


panying the pardoned runaway flave. I have been 
witneſs to equal gratitude, in a Lion of modern 
date, —One day that I had the honour of dining with 


the Ducheſs of Hamilton, at the ſo· named palace of 


_ Hamilton in Scotland, her Grace aſked the company, 
after dinner, if they had any curioſity to fee her 


Lion; ſhe would attend us, and order the keeper to 
feed him? — We gladly accepted the offer, and went 
don to the court, to ſee the Lion get his dinner— 


While we ſtood at the cage, admiring; the fierceneſs 


ged leave to be admitted to ſee the Lion. Her Grace, 


with great condeſcenſion and good nature, aſked 
permiſſion of the company to let the travellers come 
in, as they would then have the satisfaction of ſeeing 
the animal fed. They were accordingly admitted, 
at the moment the Lion was growling over his prey. 
The ſerjeant advancing to the cage, called out, Ne- 


ro, Nero, poor Nero, don't you know me?” The 


to ſee the poor beaſt ſhew ſo much gratitude for his 


attention. The Lion, indeed, ſeemed to be perfectly 


8 
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of his looks, and his terrible roar, each time we pro- 
voked him, with ſticks, to fly at us, and abandon 
his prey, the porter came, and told the Ducheſs, 
that 4 ſerjeant, with ſome recruits, at the gate, beg- | 


animal inſtantly turned his head, and looked at him; 
then roſe up, left his prey, and came, wagging his 
tail, to the ſide of the cage. The ſerjeant then put 

his hand upon him, and patted him; telling us, at 
the ſame time, that it was three years ſince they had 
ſeen each other; but that he had had the care of the 
Lion on his paſſage from Gibraltar, and he was happy 


had a quarrel together, and the poor Terrier was ſo 


4 
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pleaſed; he went to and fro, rubbing himſelf againſt 

the place where his benefactor ſtood, and licked his 

hand as the ſerjeant held it to him, and ſometimes 

put it in his mouth. The ſerjeant, on his part, was 

fo confident of the honour and integrity of his friend, 

that he offered to go into the cage to him; but he 

was prudently with-held ; the company not being ſo. 
thoroughly convinced of the ſincerity or generoſity 
of the brute creation. And herein my next ſtory (+ 


£ 
>: 


might juſtify: their ſcruples; for we ſhall learn, that 
brutes have alſo their vices, as well as their extraor- - * 
di e mein ea p ]³ðV] !! — 
Mr. M. of Whitmore in Staffordſhire, uſed to 35 
and being a gentleman fond of exerciſe, he common- = 
ly made the journey on horſeback, accompanied moſt. — 
part of the way by a faithful little tergier-dog, which, = 
for fear of loſing in town, he always left to the care 
cot my kind, good: natured landlady, Mrs. Langford, 
at St. Alban's; and, on his return to the country. 
he was ſure to find his little companion well taken 
care of, and perfectly recovered from the fatigues f 
his journey.— But Mr. M. calling for the dog one 
time as uſual, good Mrs. Langford appeared with a 
woeful countenance before him: “ Alas! Sir, your 
little Terrier is loſt, and I have been fretting my 
heart out about him. Our great houſe-dog and he 


worried and bit before we could part them, that 1 
verily believed he would never have got the better 
of it. He made a ſhift, however, to crawl out of 
the yard, and no mortal here ſet eyes upon him for 
almoſt a week after. He then returned, and (will 
you believe it, Sir?) he brought along with him 
auother dog, bigger by far than our's, and they 2 
— W 


have never ſince been ſeen at 8c. Alban's.“ —— 


. 1 
n our great houſe-dogy "ant bit bim ſo ut. 


mercifully, that he has ſcarcely fince been able to go 


about the yard, or eat his meat. After that your 
little dog and his companion diſappeared, and they 

Mr. 
M. heard the old lady's ſtory with no ſmall aſtoniſh- 


ment; but he bore his loſs with perfect reſignation. 


Heaven ſent a ſpeedy reward to his philoſophy.— On 
lis arrival at Whitmore, he found his little Terrier 
was got ſafe home before him; and, on inquiring 


into cireumſtances, he alſo found, that the Terrier 


had been down at Whitmore, and coaxed his great 
| bouſe-dog to follow him back to St. Alban's, where 
he was fure of being revenged on his enemy. Theſe 
facts have been well authenticated to me; and one of 
the parties concerned I have often teen -I mean the 
little, ſagacious, revengeful animal. But in what 
manner Brutes are endowed with fo. much reaſon, as 
in the inſtances related, and the power of combining 
* 1 ſhall not take cat me 10 „ el 
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. OST phate our 1 1 of Periodical 1 Eitiys have ; 
been particularly. careful to, chooſe for them-. 
elves ſuch. names only, as were, in their interpreta- 
tion, inoffenſiyè, or were likely to brepollets their 
Readers in their favour. There are, tis true, over- 
curious and impertinent Spectators, wicked Guar- 
dians, 19le-Ramplers, gambling Adventurers, and 
trifling Connoifſeurs; bur, 'till we experience the con- 
trary, we are ſtill inclined to believe the Gentlemen, 
under theſe denominations, to be honeſt and worthy - 
Spetatars, Guardians,, Ramblers, Adventurers, and 
Connoiſſeurs. The Tatlers, indeed, are. rather equi- 
vocal, and ſo is the World: it requires ſome acquain- 
tance with the Arlt, before we can entirely diveſt 
ourſelves of our prejudice againſt them; and, as for 
the World, it is either a very 'ggod World, or a 
curſed bad one, accordingly. as one is diſpoſed to judge 
of it. Now, I am ſenſible that the name I have aſ- 
ſumed is of the number of the laſt equivocal kind, 
and therefore requires ſome little explanation. The 
Word Leveller ſeems to convey, the meaning of pul- 
e H e 
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A, rather hat al ugh 
wenge any thing may be performed by ing 
or erecting, as well as by debaſing or palling down. 
I would not be underſtood to be of levelling prin- 


1 in my Political Creed. I have, on the contrary, 


the greateſt veneration for our happy conſtitution, — 
the limited, monarchy. of Great- Britain. My attempts 
ſhall only be to level and lay low the ſtubborn ex- 
creſcences of the Mind: Pride, Vanity, and towering 
Ambition, I ſhall endeavour to humble in the duſt. 
ſhall remind the ſo-named Gentleman or Man of Ho. 
nour, that, in the eye of God, he is on a Level with 
the very Scum of the Earth: if the One merit diſtinc- 
tion, tis but by his virtue and honourable deeds; in 
the Other exiſts no vilencſs, bur thro*his Debauchet * 
and Vice. It is my wiſh, therefore, to bring Man- 
kind on a Level or equality of Mind, by perſuading 
che Great to Tenderneſs, Humanity, and Meekneſt, 
qualities the moſt rare in the Man of High Life; and 
by inſpiring the Poor with thoſe virtues, moſt chear- 5 
ing ro the Common Man) Fortitude, Reſignation io 
the Divine Will, and a becoming Conſciouſneſs of 
the Dignity of the Human Race. 
There are three things which gain the pollefſors of 
them the conſideration of the World: Honour, 
| Riches, and Parts. I have placed them according 
to their eſtabliſhed and accuſtomed rank; but in my 
own mind I ſhould reverſe their Order, or ſhould 
eſteem them in proportion to their connection with 
Virtue and Worth. 
To give an example of ths firſt rank: The Em- 
| Peror of Germany, for a Speech he made, was once 
very high in my eſteem. A Friend of mine, who 
had 6 introduced to nie at Florence, and to 


"nn he ſhewed a particular regard, met with him 
4 5 | again 
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again at Naples, ſome months after their firſt ac- 


quaintance. Well, Sir, ſaid the Emperor, how do 
you like Italy? Has the country anſwered your ex- 
pectations? 70 O, perfectly, Sir; no Country more 


agreeable; no journey more delightfully entertaining. 


« As for me, continued the Emperor, you ſee how 


travel; with very few attendants; three or fonr 
Gentlemen, my intimate Friends. In the day- time 
we ſeparate, to make our rounds of the Town, and 
at night we meet to communicate our intelligence 
and obſervations to each other. In this manner 1 
hare travelled. through [raly ; ; and, I may ſay, I 


ve made a giorious campaign, without its having 


| As i one drop of human blood.” There was a Speech 
worthy of an Emperar indeed! But, mark his falling 
off: N. has Joined in the plunder and partitiqn of 
_ a Free State. 


Having thus given an inſtance how a Perſon of the 
19 1 Elevation may, in my opinion, debaſe him- 
L ſhall next relate in what manner two miſerable 


Beings, of the loweſt State, raiſed themſelves to a 


| 1 with his Majeſty King George the Third and 


his Royal Mate: One day, as I was coming home 
to dinner, 1 perceived a poor Man and Woman 
ſtanding near my door, in earneſt diſcourſe together. 


They did not obſerve me; and while I was ſcraping | 
the dirt off my ſhoes, I overheard the Man uttering 


theſe - affectionate words: Do eat it, my Dear 
(ſhe was preſſing him to accept of a piece of bread, 
that ſhe held — to him with both her hands). DO 
eat it yourſelf indeed I will not take it—it will do 


| Wore good to you, for I can faſt.” —Here my knock 


ing at the door diſturbed them, and they withdrew 
a tew paces from me. I put my hand into my pock- 


H 2 ſaid 


L : . ; , 
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ſaid I, there is à ſhilling for you; you ſeem to bꝭ i 
want.“ They received it with bicſhngs, and thanks. 
When I went into the parlour, curioſity led me to 

the window, to ſee what was become of that miſerable 

Pair. I then beheld the Man devduring the morſel 
of bread Ike a Wolf; like a Wolf, driven by cold 
and hunger from his foreſts, to prey on the flocks of 
the plain. No conjugal affection reſtrained him; no 
feelings for the diſtreſs'of his Mate; ſhe had now | 
got wherewithal to purchaſe a dinner, and he could 
make his meal on the cruſt of bread. I called my 
Dear Friend (my Wife, I mean.) to the window; 
there, Mary, behold that fight. | I told her the ſtory, 
and the tears guſhed from her eyes in a flood. The 

Scene being too affecting for her compaſſionate heart, 
1 led her by the hand to the fireſide.— You ſee, My 
dear Mary, to what miſery we mortals are at mel 8 

reduced; you have been bred up in affluence and eaſe 
1 in your Father's houſe, and have ſeen nothing but 
Plenty in the country around. The fields, at the 
=. | worſt, exhibited to you the Labourer, tciling to earn, 
E . . . with the ſweat of his brow, his pittance of bread: 

= but in the city you will behold real ſorrow and dil- 
5 treſs. Were you, like me, to walk the ſtreets of 
== this metropolis at night, you would behold your fel- 

__ low. creatures, Men, Women, and Children, formed 

by the ſame hand of God, deſtitute of every neceſſary 

of Life; bereft of cloath ing, wanting food, without 

a bome in the cold and chilling froſt, they are fain 
do take ſhelter under the porches of the Rich, and 
gat the doors of their fellow citizens to paſe the 


bleakeſt nights —Who knows but ſuch may be the 
the lot, this very night, of that miſerable Pair? 
And yet, by their wickedneſs, they cannot have de- 
ierved itz they have ſhewn me ſuch greatneſs 5 ” 


„ 


they ate, for unknown purpoſes, by the hand of 


ſiſt them as much as we can. 
to give them à guinea; but they were gone, and were 
Hoff * a 3 i Ae in the 8 n 


3 
Ka ſuch nobleneſs of ſentiment, in that mort de- 
te about their only Cruſt of Bread, that lam cer- 


tain their lives have not been governed by vice. 
| Perhaps bred up in a virtuous and affluent ſtate, 


Heaven thus levelled with the Poor. But let us af. 
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into à ſpacious hall, large enough for the drawing of 
à public Lottery. and ſufficiently ca capacious to incar- 
cerate therein the whole Commons oP 

which he was, perhaps, in due form, uſhered into 


an adjoining apartment. —In the days of old En- 


glith Hoſpitality, theſe Halls were of material ſer- 


vice: they were intended to contain a numerous 


company, at any grand and extraordinary entertain- 


ment; to hold any neceſſary meeting of Vaſſals and 


Dependents z ad to have in them hung up and dif- 
| . 


—[ ran to the door, 


VERY one, e has travelled: his as; 
muſt have perceived. that at moſt of the great 


Magen hautes he had viſited, he was firſt admitted 


England; after 
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Fall is of in any Manſion, but to ſenve as à ch = 
nient Ventilator to the reſt. of the building. . It has, 


few people have paid any attention: the Hall is com- 


De e 
when I was ſhewn further into the building, I ſhould 
find the apartments improve in their appearance, 

and, in elegance and ſize, rather exgeed my expecta- 


my ordinary abilities to anſwer, He wou 


reller does ſome of our Gothic Manſions; he thruſts 
his noſe into a room or two, with the daars half open; 


* 


. { 
played the whale ſbew of the Family Armour. But 
19-theſe modern Times, when geacraya Hoſpitality, 
familiar Society, and free, convivial Good-humoyr, 
are giving place to a iff ceremonꝶ, and à vain, yet 
parſimonious oftentation, I can diſcover no other yi 


on the contrary, ane great inconvenience, to which 


monly ſo large and fo lofty, that, compared to it, 
the grandeſt Rooms in the houſe appear like diminu- 


: 


tive Cloſets, I ſhould therefore prefer to enter a 


tions. Now, this taſte” of mine with regard to the 


apartments of a Houſe, I thought it prudent to keep 
in remembrance at 
ſays which I have undertaken. 
ſet off with a long, elaborate, ornamented diſſerta- 
tion, I ſhould have raiſed my Readers hopes of me 


noo fe hos Ei. 
Had l, peradventure, 


far above my intention, and beyond the power 85 
A, In that 


caſe, have ſerved my Compoſitions as many 2 Tra- 


takes a haſty peep at them; then, ſuddenly Wheeling 


round to his companion, he whiſpers. in his gar, 


« There is nothing worth ſeeing, but the Hall ang 
the ruſty Armour, My. Readers will, in due time, 


diſcover whether this Was a needleſs preamble. 
Th the word Pride certainly conveys to us the 


idea of a vicious quality of the mind, yet there is a 


ſort of Pride, or greatneſs ot ſpirit, which, in ſome 


r 


„ 
5 — 1 to be vommenduble. e 
I mean, is that which deters a man from committing 
à mean or diſhonourable ackion, and prevents him 
from ſtooping unworthily, or unneeeffarily, to men 
of u ſuperſor ſtation, It is eaſy for a tall, luſty fellow; 
in a cfoud, to make à conſiderable ſtoop without any 4 
danger of falling; but if a little, inſi ligen figure 
_ of amanſhoyld baſe himſelf one inch of his We, : 
che elbow of the tall varlet will 5 be upon 
— him; he will inevitably be borne dewn; he will be 
contemptuouſſy trod under foot; and che whole ſeof- 
fing croud will aer his velly k. Loet every one, 
therefore, retain in his mind a juſt ſenſe of the im 
ortance of à Man te himſelf, and of the dignity of 
Human Nature; but let him bali from his 
_ thoughts an ungovernable TelF-conceit, which would 
8 ee him to arrogate' che ſubmiſſion and extraor- 
dinary re reſpe@ of | his neighbours. As Lord 8 | 
once public (declared with regard to poputarity, fo 
_ ought à man to be ſarisfied with the ae Sick | 
lee, hin, and not preſumptuouſly to expect that fn 
Which he claims, or with anxiety runs after, I've- ; 
| herate the Archbiſhop of Tork f, for his unaffected 
Piety, his Learning, his Judgment, his Afﬀability, 
and Good-nature Toe, with a mixture of pity and 
contempt, I liſten'to-an auſtere, proud pedant of 2 
_ Parſon, Who'is ever Running my ears with his cant, 
_ and his learned quotations. I reſpect and admire 
Mr. David Hume and Dr, Robertſon as much for 
their modeſty as for the excellency of their writings; 
while I cantiot ſubmit to flatter the vanity of ſome 
* Authors, _ on the ſucceſs of a new Play, oi 
: * | or 4 | 
* Tho- mis irn Kale Phraſs tte c, .- 


ventured to uſe it in my own Langua e. 
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or the Pablicating of ſome Pamphlet or Poem of , 


their writing, will aſſume the airs'and conſequence 


of. the greateſt Wit that ever put pen to paper. In 
vort, that kind of, pride and ' felf; conceit which! 


prompts. a man to claim reſpect, as it were a tribute, 


from his neighbours, will only, procure him the out- 
ward ſhew.of it from; his dependents; the reſt of the 
World will yield him, but their civility and, ſecret 


contempt. A Man poſſeſſed of the pride of not 


ſtooping unworthily to thoſe above him, ought to be 


cautious to whom: he lays himſelf under obligation; 
for he may happen to receive benefits of a perſon of 


whom he has Deen 8 in 2 1 Afi. to 


& & a; 34 


is to ochave. a york r00 I Tg the — of Man- 


For my own part, I think Gratitude, next to Love, 
(of which, in fact, it ĩs the moſt durable compoſition): 
is the moſt aurecable. Senſation. of the Heart; and far 
from being aſhamed of the favours I have received 
from my friends, I feel a ſatisfaction in the 
— mem that, if; I had not been in ſome degree 
Worthy of eſteem I ſhould never have received tbem. 
-I do not 3 that the folly and ridiculouſneſs 
ot Pride i is any where-ſhewn, in a ſtronger light than 
in Gulliver's Travels to Brobdingnag. But, inſtead: 
of the gigantic Natives of that Country, I can figure 
to myſelf . millions of ſpiritual creatures that walk 
the earth unſeen,“ millions of ſuperior beings, with 
which God has peopled other more glorious parts of 
the Univerſe: I can figure to myſelf one of Theſe | 
... of us inſignificant Mortals on earth, in the 
were of the King of x robdingnatee — What a con- 
oh  temptible 


15 


{emptible thing: is Shan Gratidevr! Thefe dimi- 
nutive inſccts! "theſe ſhort-fighted, mortal creatures, 
that have but a few hours to live! give themſelves. 

titles and diſtiuctions of honour; they contrive little 
997 and burrows, which they call Houſes and Ci- 
tics; they make a figure in dieſs and equipage; they 
love; they fight; they diſpute; they cheat; they be- 
tray!“ be ge of all the prople in the World whoſe 
vanity and ſelf- conceit deſerve reprehenſion, the idle 
Drones of Society are, in their aſſumed airs of im- 
portance, - the moſt ridiculous and contemptible: 1 
mean thoſe of our Nobility and Gentry, who giving 


| 5 themſelves no concern about the welfare of the Com- 


munity in which. they live, waſte their days! in idle- 
neſs and eale, or in a criminal and ruinous diffipation. 


Who but mult ſmile, when he beholds thefe uſeleſs 


| beings giving themſelves the airs of men of real con- 
7 ſequence and worth; when they ate ſolely indebted 
to chance not to puzzle them with Providence) for 
tueir large poſſeſſions, or for their tuperiority in rank 
above their fellow-ereatures? Who but muſt ſmile 
to fee them behaving with ſuperlative infolence and 
contempt to every honeſt, uſetul Member of dociety, 
whoſe Circumſtances cannot afford an equal ſhew of 
of Dreſs and Equipage with them? Wich the fenſible 
part of mankind, indeed, Virtue and a Liberal Edu- 
cation will gain a man eſteem, and make him be 
reckoned fit company for a Duke; but as our Pub- 
lic Meetings of, Faſhionable People are not entirely 
compoſed of Men of Senſe and Diſcretion, 1 muſt 
here beg leave to offer my Readers a few Rules and 
Directions, by which any virtuous, honeſt man may 
ſoon rival the politelt people of the Ton: and in con- 
ſequence and importance raite himfelf to a level wih 
bhe proudeſt and moſt conccited. FR 
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Rur ts, by which One: may ea 72 N the outward Re- 
peel and Conſideration of his Neighbours ; or, 
Dixkcrroxs fo all-GENTLEMEN and Lavits how 
to make themſelves moſt conſpicuous and remarkable 
at the various PLACES of public AMUSEMENT, 

1. Tf. you ſhould happen to be elected Maſter of the 

Ceremonies, at any Country Ball or Aſſembly, 
take. no notice at all of Strangers, (not even of his 

Majeſty's Officers) for they are people that nobody 

knows, Notwithſtanding it is the cuſtom in the po- 

lite Countries of Europe, to inquire for the Stran- 
gers at a Ball, and to pay them the Compliment of 
taking them out to dance the firſt Minuets, you are 
not bound by foreign Baws. Strangers can have nei. 
ther votes nor intereſt in your Country, and it would 
therefore be highly abſurd to give them the Poe 

dence of Gentlemen of Property in it. P, 

II. If you are a Man of: Quality, ſornd at leaſt 

two-thirds of the year, and the beſt part of the income 

of your eſtate, in London. Your reſidence in the 

Country muſt. only be a kind of Cantenment, to re · 

cruit as much as you poſſibly can for your next Cam- 

paign at Court;—tor which purpoſe you muſt live 
quite retired. nd; ſecluded from the Society of the 
neighbouring Gentlemen of the County; or, if you 
chuſe to honour any of them with a ſight of you, 
keep two or three public Days, and ape his Majeſty 
at St, James's. You will by that means, (of ſeeing 
them all in a croud together} ſave yourſelf a world 
of trouble, and keep your neighbours in proper re- 
ſpect. They will know their due diſtance, when you 
never receive them but in form; and by not returning 
their viſits till you are juſt going to Town, you are 
ſure to ſee none of them above once at your: Houſe, 


"I a Seaſon, ng 
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III. If you happen to live near any large country. 


town, pay no attention to any of the inhabitants, leſt 
you ſhould: have the whole town come ſwarming 


about your houſe. _ Yet, before you leave the neigh 
bourhood of thoſe Cits, and return to your amuſe- 
ments in London, it may not be amiſs, juſt to join 
them for once in a Ball or a Concert, in order to ſhew- 


them your ſuperiority in Dreſs, and to have a laugh 


at the Country Putts before you ſet off for London. 
N. B. The above Three Rules 1 particularly re- 


commend, at this time, to all who wiſh to be po- 
© at the next General Election. 


IV. It will, however, be impoſſible for you, de- : 
times to live entirely for yourſesf. Good- breeding 
requites you ſhould pay ſome attention to any of his 
Majeſty's Officers that are quartered in your neigh- 


bourhood, or to any Gentleman who has retired to 
the Country for the benefit of his health. You may, 


in that caſe, pay them one formal viſit, if you pleaſe, 
and give them a general invitation to your houſe; but 
I would adviſe you not to fix a day for them to wait 


on you, if you want them to keep their proper diſ- 
tance, and not to become too intimately acquainted; 


and if they have any good-manners themſelves, they 
will be ſure never to come near you at dinner- time, 
leſt you ſhould happen to have your houſe full of 
company, or leſt you ſhould have a particular deſire 
to be alone; in either of which caſes you would think 


them curſedly familiar, and wiſh them at the Devil 
for their pains, 


V. On your arrival at. any. place of pudlie enter- 
tainment, be ſure to make acquaintance with the beſt 


company only; ſuch as Peers, Peereſſes, Stars, Gar- 


ters, and the like, This will certainly gain you 
. RT 
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ſome conſideration and reſped, whether you are in- 


titled to any or not. | 7 

VI. It yeu are a Perſon of Quality, it behoves you- Y 
of ail things to make a Party at Cards; for to be at d 
an Aſſemk y without playing at Cards, would be to it 
declare that you could amuſe yourſelf in rational _ 
cunverſation with any of the company; than which 3 d 
nothing can be accounted more impolite. d 
VII. When you have made your Party, you mul n 

obſerve to aſſemble together every night. The ſame. 8 
8 perſons ſeated exactly in the ſame corner of the room fn 
: every evening. cannot fail to make you conſpicuous; — 
and after you have made yourſeif thus remarkable, as 
you need give yourſelf no trouble to ſpeak to the x. 
reſt of the company. You will be ſufficiently known d 
without itz and all one deſires, you fee, is to 3 yi 
known; as little matters it whether for hi or | 1 
incivility, as for virtue or vice. . Fr 
Viil. Remember, on a Ball night, never to come N 
to the rooms at the hour when the company uſually te 
F meet. Come in after the Minuets are begun, and —8— . 
buſtle thro? the company till you get at the top of FF Hh 
the room. That cannot fail of attracting the eyes of FF tt 
1 every body upon you; eſpecially if the top of the d 
| room ſhould not be the place properly belonging to b 
_ ks your rank, Obſerve the like Rule when you go to i 
1 a Play. Never come into the Houſe till the ſecond 3 
or third Act is nearly over; and then the opening i 
and ſhutting of the Box-doors, the flapping of the 
Henches, and the adjuſting yourſelves to the beſt ad- pe 
* vantage, cannot but draw the eyes of the Audience, i 
and their moſt devout benedictions upon you.—You = = -£ 

may alſo, in like manner, obtain the bleſſings of a — 
whole pious congregation, if you take care never to N 
L to Church til che Service is halt over.” 7 of 
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IX. If you dance Country- dances, take care to 
aſh yourſelf ; in at the top of the Dance, whether 
you ſtood up in time or not; and when you have 
danced down the Dance, fit down with your Partner 
immediately; for nothing is ſo vulgar as to dance a 
Dance up again; few Gentlemen can ſubmit to the 
drudgery of it; and really when one has danced it 
down with ſpirit with an agreeable Partner, there is 
no ſtanding conveniently after it. 

X. At the time of Tea. drinkiug, you muſt, by all 
means, endeavour to make up a ſnug party in a cor- 
ner by yourſelves; for you will never be looked upon 
as any. body, if you drink Tea at the Long - table with 

the Mob. — The ſame rule obſerve on the public tea- 
drinking Nights; with this addition, however, that 
you mult not appear in the Rooms till the main Bo- 
dy of the Company have drank Tea, and are ariſen 
from table, Nothing is then ſo glorious, ſo delight- 
fully entertaining, as to form a Circle of ſelect Friends, | 
to ſerenade the company with bawling for Coffee, 
Tea, Cakes, and Bread-and-Butter, and to keep 
half a dozen Waiters employed in running through 
the rooms with kettles of boiling water! It gives pro- - * 7 
digious life ro the company, it any of them ſhould : 8 
be accidentally {calded; and adds infinite ſpirit to | i 
- . ſhould any of the Ladies pet their - 1 
gowns ſpoiled by the unlucky encounter of ſome. 1 
Bread. and- Butter. , 

XI. Soon after your appearance in public, (ſup- : 
poſe at Brighthelmſtone, Scarborough, or Margate) 
pay your reſpects to the handſomeſt Woman in the 

Polite Circle; and be ſure to remain conſtantly. at her 
elbow during the whole time of your ſtay in the 
. Country. This will often gain you the reputation 

* e an n Intrigee, Hough, from Your . 
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of i intriguing, the Phyſicians may have ordered you 


to dip in the Salt-water. 


XII. I addreſs myſelf particularly to the Ladies. . 
You muſt be cateful to encourage the attendance of 
the men who conſpicuouſly attach themſelves to you; 


not only for the above-mentioned reaſon, of making 


the World believe you have an Intrigue, (than which 
nothing can make you more notorious and remarka- 
dle) but alſo to awaken your Huſbands to a thorough | 
ſenſe ot your extraordinary Perfections. But the 
greateſt Purpoſe herein anſwered, is, to ſhew the | 


5 World that you are above its cenſure. 
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the Knowledge of recent events. 


Through 4 profound veneration for thels ancient 
Heroes, 'or through ignorance of actions of latter 
date, they will extol the magnanimous feats of a 

Greek or a Roman above all that a Briton could ef- 
fe; and will celebrate the vain atchievements of a 
Heathen 


IN poring over the Records of Antiquity, ea 5 
"among tbe learned, is more common, than to 
. the ſtudy of Modern Hiſtory, and to contemn 


PR 


. 
Heathen Commander, as ſurpaſſing the courage, con- 
| ſtancy, or virtue of any Chriſtian Chief. 
Bur, eſteeming the merit of every action accordin 
to the motives which produced it, what, for the — 
part, were the ancient heroi/ms of which we have 
read? What, the d ntereſted Patriotiſm ſo much 
boaſted of? Decius daſtardly drowned (or properly 
Suffecated) himſelf in a marſh, to eſcape the ſhame 
and infamy of being taken by the enemy; whereas, 
after having to the utmoſt done his duty, he ought, 
with patient fortitude, to have ſubmitted to the will 
of God: Mere pride and yanity were, therefore, 
the occaſion of his death. Pride and vanity, too, = 
(the love of glory taught them in their youth) actu= | 
ated Fabius and Camillus in their heroic deeds, Could Se 
ve have read Brutus's heart, implacable revenge 
againſt Tarquin animated him, perhaps, as much 
againſt the favourers of that Tyrant, as any real con- . 
cern for the libertie.of Rome, —any ardent zeal for — 
the 'praſgerity of the Commonwealth. The jealouſy = 
. of po ve Wand the reſentment of a brutal, proud, _ (4 
Z imperious parent, may have provoked Brutus to put — _ 
his ſons to death; —may have ſo much enraged the T1 
inhuman Manlius againſt a haughty and undutiful :- = 
child, as to order his fon to be decapitated. In +9 
mort, where ambition, the love of fame, an ungo- 
vernable thirſt after praiſe, or any other motive than 
a deſire to pleaſe his Creator, excites a man to ac- 
tion, he ma gain his earthly reward; but it is not 
patriotiſm, it is not virtue. He may, indeed, be 
literally called à Patriot, who profeſſes, and even 
ſhews a regard for the intereſts of his country ; but 
the conſtancy, ſincerity, and diſintereſtedneſi of that 
patriotiſm, can never be depended upon, which * 
ceeds not from a motive ol Felis duty. 


— 
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Nor, in \ the days of the primitive Romans, was the 
merit of diſintereſted Patriotiſm ſo ſuperlatively great. 


What inducements had a 9vintius Cincinnatus, a 
Marcus Curius, the Elder Cato, Scipio Africanus, — 
what inducements had they, 1 ſay, to plunder their 
country, or raiſe themſelves on the ruins of it, when 
they could happily ; amuſe themſelves. in labouring i in 
a turnip- field, and place their chief enjoyment in a 
country retreat But as we proceed 1 in our knowledge 
of the Ancients, and read of the growth of luxury 
among them, how few do we meet with, among the 
| latter Romans, who would ſacrifice their lives, part 


with their properties, or relinquiſh their pleaſures, to. 


ſecure the lives, liberties, and properties of their fel- 
low. citizens? After the age of Auguſtus, Patriotiſm, 
fled to the Weſt; and I may venture to Tay y, that in. 


Britain it has diſplayed itlelf with far more luſtre than 


crver it did in Rome. Howmuchſoever ſome ſnewed 
themſelves, in the event, to be ruled by avarice, 
ambition, or pride, the Patriots of the laſt century 


were ſurely diſintereſted in their motives, when they 


| hazarded their lives and eſtates to oppoſe the man- 
dates of Government, and bring to reaſon an arbitrary 
King. But luxury has ſince increaſed, and, with it, 


the temptations to deviate from our duty to the 


State. By a baſe compliance with the dictates of 
ſelf-intereſt, we obtain the means of indulging every 
| appetite or vice. If, then, Patriotiſm is more rare 
than it has been, we muſt allow it to be niore meri- 
torious where it actually exiſts. The beſt may err; 


the beſt may heedleſsly go aſtray, and by impetuous 
paſſions be hurried into guilt; but we muſt acknow- 


: ledge that Patriot to be Tincere, who, in theſe times 


of luxury and diſſipation, will not deliberately fin, 


and who can n ſacrifice his c own intereſt for what he is 


convinced 


ENT 


E 
gonvinced would be for the public good. If, in ſuch 
times, a man ſhould be elected to repreſent a county 

in Parliament, by friends and relations who enter- 
tained an opinion of his worth; if, bred to a profeſ- 

ſion by which diſintereſtedneſs is a bar to ſucceſs; if 

chiefly dependent on relations for his future advance- 
ment in life, he ſhould nevertheleſs give à conſtiru- 

tional vote, by which he foreſaw ke ſhould forfeit 
I their friendſhip; and endanger his Seat; ſuch a man 
1 muſt be a Patriot: he muſt be ſincere in his Patri- | 
otiſm; for he could have ated with no ſelfiſh intent. \ | 
Such a Patriot there has been; ſuch a Patriot there — 

{till is; and ſuch a Patriot, l cruſt, 0 will be, as 

Tong. as Cer he lives, | 


HORSEMANSHIP. 


TY al the Subjects treated of by our Writers of 
AJ Efays, there is none left ſo open for diſcuſſion 
as. that on Taſte, The reaſon of it is plain: our 
greateſt Authors have agreed, that there is no fixing 


the Principles of Taſte; and that we may diſpute — 

about them to eternity, without being allowed ro be 1 

in the right; for, after all the fine arguments we can 1 

1 on che * a ſtupid, unfeeling all 9 
K e 
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all knock them on the head -with ſaying—« But 
that is not my Taſte,” —The leatned, and'othefwiſe 
elaborate Mr. Hunz, declining, therefore, a minute 5 
examination of the principles 5 Taſte, Abandoted. a | 
_—_ field where nothing was fo be gained, but where every 5 
1 would-be Critic could oppoſe him. "Bur it was, per- 
„ haps, more a want of Mate in chat great Author 
| himſelf than any real Aifficulty in tlie ſubject, klfat 
made him abridge it. No man likes to fit down to 
make a meal of a ith for which he Has no relith ; * 
and far leſs is he capable of dreſſing it for another, 
it he is ignorant of the proper 1 ngredients of Which 
It Ought to be compoſed. Moſt people, however, 
Ro pretend to ſome ſhare of Taſte; ant J am of the num- 
ET ber of thoſe Pretenders. It ſhall, in due time, be 
* Judged whether my Pretenſions are well grounded. 
II will-fubmit-fo:the-Public-a-periodieal-Eflay-ot-my 
Taſte, with the beſt reaſons I can give to ſupport it; 
and tho* I may ſometimes go out of the common high- 
road, I truſt:to their wmergiful Mae yr. not to Soner 
me of a Treſpaſ.. G YE 1 MER 
But not to treſpaſs on my Reader? $ time with far- 
ther Pretace, let me ſeat him. on horſeback, and we 
/ Will proceed on our periodical journey. : 
Now, that you are Mounted, Nabe Aube let us, in 
good humour, jog on "together. ayat your 
aſc, be not afra of having the eyes 5 a Man of 
Taſte upon you, I would rather fee you'fir at ohr 
eaſe, 1 in all the neg alecnce of an old Woman trav up 
to marker, than I | HOVE fee 'Fou fir according to the 
Rules of Horſemanlhip, p, if © thoſe Rules ſtiffen ani 
conſtrain vou. The attempt y Juſt now made at 
a graceful ſeat, was exdctly what T fa praiſe by 
ſome Light Dragoons, when they: aſſed before the 
King, laſt ſummer, at Northaw ommom They 
| wer e, . 


ugreß moſt of them, riding eaſy and graceful enough. 
till they came within a few paces of his Majeſty; they 


. then, torced, back their heads, cod up their chins, 


and thruſt. out their cheſts, ſo that each of them ap- 
a. pond, or; a roaſted Lobſter held up on a ſpit, and 
ready for diſhing.Obſerve that man riding with his 


our; nine inches at leaſt, f rom the | hor ſc's belly 8 Look 
at, him behind what a figure be makes! He is, for 
all the world, like a pair of ruſty tongs hung upon 
our kitchen. e he had his inſtructions at 


the Riding: ſchool. So, had; that other Fellow, with 
his legs in the poſition, of the wings of an Oſtrich 


when he is running; his knees a little bent; his feet 


ſtuck out behind; and his heels pointing to the 
| horſe's-buttacks, —The Firſt attempts at Grace alone; 


the Second aims both at Grace and: Conveniency in 
riding; for, by haying the ſpur ſo much nearer the 


_ horſe's ſide, he thinks he has ſo much the leſs neceſ- 
ſity to move his leg, when he has occaſion, to work. 


him. Behold that other ride by with his arms pini- 


ned to his ſides, like the wings of a truſſed Turkey! 


That man was told at the Manege to keep his arms 


| cloſe to his ſides, and now, he, dares. not uſe them,— 
Since thoſe riders offend me ſo much, you will for- 


give me for ſeating you after my own; manner: 


Keep yourſelf erect by the ſole movement of pulling. 


up your neck, as if you would make yourſel taller. 


| it anſwers. bath the purpoſe OL, puſhing out the cheſt, | 

and keeping back the ſhoulders; and it leaves your 
head, at the ſame time, at perfect liberty to turn to 
every object. Lou may give yourſelf a little more 
grace by drawing back * Joints ol the Shoulders. 


i 


 longiſtirrups,.. his ſtiffened knees, and his legs ſtuck, | 


ay 


Tf you attempt to keep yourſelf ſtraight by 8 
back "hs head, and forcing out the cheſt, you'wil 
find that you will ſtiffen your neck and your back- 
bone, and put yourſelf into a very: uneaſy poſture.” 
From the formation of the human body, it is impoſ- | 

; fible; without conſtraint, to keep your Arms ſo © oſe 
to your Sides, as that one cannot ſee through them. 
The wpper Ribs naturally prevent the Arms from 

. touching the ler; and, when viewed behind, place 

A them in a direction correſpondent with that of: the” 

Thighs below them. The only care then with your” 

Arms is, to keep your Elbows down, and prevent 
them from ſhaking; and this is chieffy done: uy" _ ; 
ing back the Joints of the Shoulders, F 
Now, as to your Seat in the Saddle. But 150 E- 
may trot on as you are, till we ger to Gee croſs. 
Obſerve the Leg of that Rider! his Knee is quite ſtiff, 
and his Heel is forced down in a moſt conſtrained, 
ungraceful manner.—Do not follow that faſhion, for f 
it is both uneaſy and unnatural: it is alſo unſate; 
tor the ſtraightening your Knee ſtiffens the muſcles _ 
of the inſide of your "Thighs, and makes them the 
more liable to ſlip off the ſaddle.— The forcing down 
the Heel adds to the action of raiſing you trom 
your Seat in a hard trot, or when your Horſe unex- 
pectedly flings out or capers.— We'll proceed, if 
you pleaſe, to Leiceſter-Helds.— There, now, is the 
Scat I would recommend to you! That Rider appears 
not to ſit upon his Bottom, but to hang upon bis 
Thighs! His knee is gently bent, ſo as to allow his 
Legs to hang pe endicularly, and the Stirrup-lea- 
thers to continue he Line of Direction of his Thighe 
pones! His Stirrups ſupport his Legs only, and bear 
nothing of the Weight of his Body. —— That ſeat is 


the moſt , and Peper for Journey. ü BH 
ri 27 N ur, 
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but, when you follow the Hounds, I would adviſe 

you to take up your Stirrups a few Holes, ſo as to- 

make your Stirrup-leathers, when you walk your 

horſe, hang 7; ney; e by which means, you 

can give yourſelf a ſpring into the Newmarkrt-trot, 

or aid yourſelf in leaping.— Vou muſt not, however, 

truſt to your Stirrups in hunting; truſt entirely to 

your Thighs, and the balance of your body. — The 

Riding maſter and Jockey generally run into the ex- 

_ tremes/of two oppoſite cuſtoms: the firſt, on horſe»: 

back, confides entirely to the balance of his body; 
the laſt truſts chiefly to his ſtirrups.— Balance your: q 
body by all means; but let it alſo have the ſupport. ' 

of the Thighs. —With long ſtirrups, your Thighs 5 Y 
being almoſt perpendicular, and nearly on a line with _ 

your. body downward, prevent you from fallin : off 
ſideways, when your horſe unexpectedly ſtarts afide. 

With ſhorter ſtirrups you are, on the contrary, bet- 

ter guarded againſt a fall over the horſes neck, if he 

ſhould kick up behind, or take a ſudden leap; for 

the thighs being advanced a little before the body, 

will ſupport it when in danger of loſing its balance 

by a violent jerk. I muſt not omit mentioning the 

common rule to you, that the body to the Haunch- 

bone, and the Legs from the Knees, ought to be 

perfectly free and eaſy, and as much at your com- 

mand as if you were on foot. To attain this eaſe or | 
freedom, the Gallop is more uſeful than the Trot ; | 

for the fr/# motion gives play to all the muſcles of 

the body, but the laſt acts chiefly on the joints.— 

You muſt, however, be careful, by drawing up your 


pu mung N 4. | 


neck, to keep yourſelf ſtraight; for, if you allow _ =] 3 
yourſelf to lean forward over the horſe's neck in gal! I 
loping, it will in time draw your ſhoulders together. 
3nd give you a natural ſtoop, The figures of moſt of. 
ES HR ? our 5 


CaO). 

our Jockies, contraſted with thoſe of our Light Dra- 

goons, prove the juſtneſs of this remark; and obſerve; 

the aukward ſtiffneſs of moſt of our beavy Drageans 

and Coachmen when they are on faot, and you muſt. 
acknowledge, that the Trot of a Horſe, and tho ſimi- 

— lar motion of a Coach- box, though they ſettle the 
Iꝛo'bints of a man's back and ſhoulders, muſt, by can- 
ſtlant practice, render his back - bone: ſtiff. I am che, 
more particular on this head, becauſe the intention 

of riding ought not only to be for yqur pleaſure, and 

fon the health and exerciſe of your —.— but ſhonld 
alſo be conducive in giving you. e and rs Ht 
: Carriage: i in . = 20% 0d, ranger 17 md wood 
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I (in the ee ee to that admirable Work of 
his, called 2 Tale of a Tub) enumerated. to us three, 


* 


inn Ma ph 4 reg. 
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— HE very 3 4 bartteus Dean wit 3 


wooden machines, originally conſtructed for the uſe 


3 and. convenience * thoſe: * who. are W L 
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che ſight]; in making an ohject on canvas 
the eye as a reality and: air; any inſtead of bring 
difcerned to be nothing but the image of a thing de- 


I 


the privilege of talking much without interruptions 


and theſe: are, the Pulpit, the Baader, and the Moun- 
tebank Stage. But there is a fourth oratorial machine, 
the invention of hich the good Dean could not poſ- 


ſibly foreſee, and which is left for me, a feeble yet 
obſervi iog eritic, to record. his fourth: machine, Lo” 
Sir; is your right worſhipful, preſidential Chairz— - 


the Chair f the Preſident ef the Royal Academy of 


Arts; from which you have, for [ſeveral years palt, 
been indulged with the liberty of delivering an an- 
nual ſpeech, without any one hitherto preſuming to 
interrupt you, or make thereto the leaſt reply.— The 
ſame indulgence, however, is not due to you from the 
Public, as is ſſien you by your heaters in the] 8 
Academy; your orations are printed as well as po. = 
ken, and no law or:cuſtom has prohibited your Rea- - 
ders from printing their remarks and obſer vations iu 
reply to them. et, I mean not to criticiſe on an 
ot your orations; my intention is only, in return, o 
give you ſome occaſional thoughts of mine, which 
may prove of :academical uſe. To I ſhall leave 
the h6nour of expatiating on ancient Painters :and 
Painting; my obſervations ſhall be confined to the 
works of mauern Painters which you could not ſo'iwell 
comment upon, without breach of eee with 


Jour brothers of the Bruſh. = 
The perfection of Painting conſifts in adeceiving 


ſeribec— The nearer a reſemblance uf any — | 


in Painting approaches-to.thar perfettion, the me 
exeeſſent, in my opinion, is che Painter's art. Ys 


'T caniconeeive 2a face with a ball c N38 | 


8 robe'thar-does not * TIM . an unbeco- 


n : 


appear i 


. , XX 
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ming 8 dreſs; a long noſe; a wry. mouth; binds and 
7 ers out of all; proportion, and other members 
1 equally out of ſize; for ſuch Nature herſelf preſents 
every day to my ſight; — but I can never conceive an 
object on canvas to be natural, that is flat; it can ne- 
ver deceive my fight if it wants Relief. Without 
Dat, though the colours of a Painting may be un- 
8 commonly beautiful, and it's Drawing moſt elegant 
and correct, it will nor A my eſtimation, be „ 
ture, but a coloured Plan. ln this art of giving a 
Relief, many of the modern Painters are very delee- , 
; tive; : heh among Theſe, I am ſorry to ſay, Mr. 
1 the chief. His portraits are, in general, unexcep- 
tionable, immediately as they come from his hand; 
they are elegantly drawn, great fancy is diſplayed in 
them, and the reſemblances are ſtrikingly like 
5 but their colours ſoon fade, and leave the Painting, 
do my eyes, as if I beheld it through a veil or a miſt. 
No As his defect, then, does not proceed from want of 
judgment, but from an impertettion i in his colours, 
1 hope he. will not think it beneath him to leatn the 
art of mixing them from Mr. Wright of Derby, Mr. 
WMeſt, Mr. Dance, Mr. Romney, or ſome of thoſe 
FE maſters who ſeem to have made it their particular ſtu - 


dy. By experience l know, that he has ſufficient 


| 2 ſenſe and good- nature, not to take amiſs any 
Friendly advice that is given him. It is not many 
years ago, ſince I uſed the freedom to obſerve 8 
tdthcat his portraits would receive additional beauty, it 
he would be at the trouble of ſhewing the eyes, and 
finiſhing them, inſtead of throwing a ſhade over 
them; which ſaved him, indeed, a great deal of 
Painting but which rendered his Portraits dead and 
ing. He accordingly took the hint; his 
e have, ever 8 been more in the light, mo | 


unintere ] 


ral, finiſhed in the light and highly executed, Lover. 
| look many defects in the reſt of the figure, and almoſt 


 Eſpectally fo, if it ſhould be the Portrait of a hand- 
ſome woman; for, let my eyes wander ever ſo much 
over the, reſt of her beauties; they will ever return to 
meet her looks. In this particular, many of Van- 
dyke's Portraits are peculiarly flattering and ſatisfac- 
tory; inſomuch, that were 1 to fit alone for a whole 
| diy in Lord Pembroke s great toom at Wilton, witn 
his beautiful family-piece in front of me, I ſhould n ne 
ver faney myſelf without company, @ © 


genius of the Painter, and confines him to a ſmall 
_ variety of attitudes. But for the ſake of preſerving 


= ſtriking without diſplaying the eye, I would willingly 
exempt the- Painter from exerting the powers of his 


of the Academy to make themſelves perfect in draw - 
ing before they attempt to paint. -1 have, in Flan- 


would deceive the keenef fight ; and Mr. Berens, of 


1 
has certainly given more. life to his Painting: The - 
reaſons for my adviſing this alteration, you. Sf al- 


low,” were well grounded. If the Eycs of a Portrait 
are painted as if looking at me, and if they are natu- 


forget that it is but an inanimate Picture; more 


acknowledge that this rule of Painting the eyes 
of 4 Portrait looking on the ſpectators, cramps the 


the likeneſs of à friend, which can never be very 


imagination, and adding to the Portrait the graces 
of an Hiſtorical Piece. 

I believe you will agree with me, Sir, ay nothing 
teaches the force of Light and Shade, and the Art 
of giving a Relief, ſo mach as drawing in black and 
white. I would therefore recommend to the ſtudents 


ders and Holland, ſeen imitations of ſculpture that 
Southgate, has a piece of that kind, by a maſter of 


Antwerp, which might be exhibited as a model of 
DE, | „ rode 5 the 
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ide Relief. If, then, much, an extraordinary. effect 
Can be produced, by plain black and white, it would 


not remember. to have ſeen ſuch a. remark; 


| . g f ' WS 7 
F 


ſurely be. more eaſy to effect the deception. when the 


= 


artiſt, has the powers of all the coloprs to his aid. 
Ik) bere is a cuſtom of ſome of the great maſters of 
antiquity, which, is adopted by many of our modern 
Painters, and which is often very unnatural and ab- 
ſurd; that is, of painting a, dark back- ground, in 
vrder to give their figures a Relief. This may be vety 
proper, if the back ground be a dead wall, a curtain, 
2 hanging canopy, or the wainſcort of a room; but 


| "when it happens to be, the {ky, as frequently is the 
| eaſe, nothing ſo much offends my.ſight ———I do 


kable in- 


, 
- 


ſtapce of a blunder of this kind, as in a picture 
painted by Mr. P, when he was at Rome.: I mention = 

i becauſe the piece is in other reſpects unexceptiona- 

bly good. Mr. D. will doubtleſt recollect to have 
painted a young nobleman who, was then on his tra- 
vels , who was in a deep conſumption, at the time, 


and whoſe features were ſtrongly expretbye. of his 


diſeaſe, He is drawn leaning With his back agaiphk 


a tree, his gun in his hand and reſted on the ground, 
his dog couched panting at his feet, bis Waiſtecat en- 


tirely unbuttoned to give him air, and the whole of 
his countenance and figure moſt inimitably expreſſive 
of exceſſive fatigue from the Iport of the day. 80 


far the judgment of the artiſt as great, But the 


ſportſman and his dog are both painted in glaring. 
daylight, while the objects around them, and, the 
| ſky above their heads, repreſent the darkneſs of night. 

I muſt, confeſs I was much at à loſs, to gueſ What 


fibly. have thrown: light on the figures, in 
icture, till 1 recollected an old diverſion L * 
22 ͤ ĩ˙ N93 3-- TO 


59 
FF at ehdol, called Bt feli; Which L imagi. 
ned ty Foung travelling beg in italy had improved 

upon, and had 1 88 eg * the light of a 


n orn or a 1s 
k hy are told, th tile to a 988 971 attacked 


5 N Toh GW '. tom 14 cauſe his fight | 
Y LY beve 50 1 it determined; but 
1 5 Pak ine, t at, from 4 fimifat lay in op- 
| 2 „fine 1 lar e6tours predominate 1 in the Fight 
0 Fa ot our alnters. 
ce F nee en pig et Mfr: Gs, 
"bi al ac nlbwiedg ei that he ech A daſh of the 
bk le ihtb © every code Rom his x pencil: which 
| proceeds either from his not cl I git  ſuſficient- 
6 18 A 1 77700 of th . e 
His 95 | reme er having ſeen 4 por ortrait by him, 
kes tte ® am, Pie e for the ſobriety 
f his life, "Was never known to have been Z 
drunk; but his ONE ſhip having, paturally a a very flo 
bY: cp the add! ition of Mr. G. “s purple to 
the colour of bis. 1 e anc bis cheeks, will robably 
make him pa als with poſterity, . as .the etch 
drunken dog that ever lived. Mr. G. will recollect - 
| 105 portrait mean, when 1 tell him, that the Lady 
— has painted for its companion, is drawn working 
A net; tn that particular pains have been taken in 
poliſhing the mahogany table at which ine firs, 1 
aunot ſay that Mr, C.s painting Is entirely free from 5 
this tinge of the purple tinct. 
There are other ainters again, "whoſe ſight, and 
b (of courſe) their pencil give every thing a, caſt of the 
: brow. Among theſe out ſo-much- admired hiſtorical | 
painter, Mr. H. at Rome, is one of the firſt; every 
one muſt acknowledge 1 it, who remembers thoſe pic- 
2 tures n 


colour from 
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tures of his which have been exhibited in this town. 
—And here, by the bye, I cannot, help remarking, 
how defect ive he is in that moſt eflential art of a 
painter, towards producing a deception —the giving 


a relief. Let Mr. H. 's drawing be ever ſo gracefully 
ee and correct, unleſs he ſtudy more the Fan | 
| 


arelief, his paintings as 1 have before obſerved wi 


ever be but coloured plant. But, from the laſt. per- 
formance of his, the cath of Lucretia, which 1 have 2 
ſeen, 1 have Bent expectations that his talle WII! a 


Prove. 5 13 
Mr. K. is another, who. always. paints in a 5 


Lich, if 1 may ſay ſo, and be forgiven the pun, . 


painting can be diſtinguiſhed by the colouring from 


among a thouſand pictures. But what of that (1 ſhall | 


be told)? Is not the painting of almolt all 890 great 


maſters in the Italian or Flemiſh ſchools, cant ; 
known by ſome peculiar tints in which they took de- 
15 much the worſe for them, Bir. Like 
Fr rench dramatic Writers, they laid themſelves down 
rules of the Graceful and Beautiful in compoſition, | 
but forgot to ſtudy. nature and to copy It, as our im- 
mortal Shakeſpear did. | 
For my part, if 1 were a Brother of the Bruſh, 1 - 
ſhould think it no compliment at all to my art, were 
any body to tell me, That piece 18 inimitably well 
5 painted; the colouring | is beautiful indeed! one pech 
no öther mark to know by whoſe pencil A 
In oppoſition to. theſe painters in purple, brown, 
Bl. rey, and green, I hall only place forward 
Wight of 3 who, of all our moderns, has 


Mr. 


eon the moſt exact obſervance of the propriety of 


tints, , becauſe none other has exbibircd e h 
UC 


rown | 


There are others who incline to the blue, the grey, N 


; or. the green. 1 will inſtance but one. Mr. H.'s L 


. 
ſuch a variety of lights: but though others had at- 
tempted that vai iety, perhaps he would ſtill have re- 
mained unequalled in the juſtneſs with which he imi- 
rates the natural colours of every object which het re- 
preſents. Take his famous Blackſmith's Shop, one 
of his candle: light pieces, and one of his landſkips; 
place them together in one room, and 1 defy any man 
to ſay, that, by the colouring, he could diſcern them 
to be the productions of the ſame hand. Of how 
many of your ancient maſters can you fay as much? 
place three capital pieces of any great painter pro- 
miſcuoully, in a collection of pictures, and it is a 
| hundred to one but you vill diſcover chem to be 
_ tions of our Moderns, cannot every little connoiſſęur 
tell, without a catalogue, the paintings that belong 
to their reſpective painters, and the name ot the ma- 
ſter that painted any capital piece? I therefore ven- 
ture to pronounce it a great defect in the art of any 
Painter, to have his painting known to be hie, by 
any peculiarity of manner or colouring, and not by 
the perfection of his drawing, and his ſuperior excel- 
lence in imitating the natural tines. 


* —< 
— 


Some others of our modern painters, who. have 
exhibited hiſtorical pieces, ſhew a wonderful attach- 
ment to a particular ſet of features, and give ſuch a 
/amily-likeneſs to all the faces in the lame picture, 
chat one could, without much heſitation, pronounce 
them to be the offspring of the ſame line. I am ſorry 
to bring in Mr. H. again; but I promiſed to animad- 
vert on the productions of no man who could be any 
_ vays hurt by my remarks. Every one muſt be ſen- 
ſible that he is ſurpriſingly fond of round features; 
in almoſt every face ot his painting, there are the 
lame arched eye. brous, the fame open, round ere 
W | " RO. 


make every boy and girl lo like a wild bull.” 


roumd chin, and the whole of evet 
aftly ſhaped in the ſame round mo 
Wich his faces are thoſe of Mr. P.— 
prints from his hiſtorical pieces in almoſt every fireet; 
vou will pefceive that he has ſhaped the features of 
Kis faces in a kind of /quare form; the Tame ftraight 
line runs along the eyebrows of ertry face ; an ex. 
nt parallel one te that runi acroſs the eyes; Invihet - 
at the noſtt ils; and à fourth at the mouth! Mr. P. 
bus, however; great merit; his colours are very good; = 
thy are Raturai; and they will Rand the reſt of time, 
Mr. W. news toe great a fondneſs for a Gtrelan 
1 Face, i in kis Riſtorleał painting · All dis young Women | 
appear to be related to the fame nx 
i eanhot help':raking notiee 6f 4 in en 
ſoms late portraits have helped t6 introduce, canled 
the Vandyls manner of vVearing the hair, It ie 
ſaves che trouble of painting the likeneſs of che fore. 
| head of & child, to bring down the hair almôſt to 
the eyes; but I maintain it to be 4 moſt barbaröbe 
rafts; to coflecal tlie fineſt feature of the 1 5 i 


T  eduntenance ex. 


gde to the face the 160k of ſurly pride be your "ag 
_ continind combing down the hair. If you want to 
expreſs innocence and fimplicity, part the hair at the 
| 1p of che forchend; and let it gradually ſeparate as 
n falls down to the ear. Bur if you deſire to behold = 
an opt, noble countenance, that deteſts all gü 


Mew the forehead in al Ks glory „und let not the 
neighbouring nations offEurope continue to our chil - 
dren tłe character of f del and pride, under ine 


. ridieulous, 11 


garattve appellation of 4 Jahn Bull. 


1108 


eee of the ladies, — a 


che ſume founded TAR of the Fr” the fart 


d. In contraſt 
You may Tee 


— Why 249 a4 Hy (Se 4 it 


Ner can I conclude wittbut j Bu to the 8 


ia - — , Y — 


magnet I have ſeen ſome 88770 at Lord Rateman's, 
remarkably yell executed by à young Lady Whaſe 


6 


| hich age far, preferable to. their Alling cheit fair 
hzuds with painting. in colours. in gil. The jinſt is; 
Mr. Hamilton in Pall-mal['s manner of taking: 

| 05 with crayons, which ſtand the weather perfectly 


„The /econd- is for in landſkips, by: firſt 
ſhag ing them, lightly vi wy 


Indian ink, and then 
painting them over Auen thin water-colours ; in the 


Merit deſerves this applauſe from a difintereſted ano» 
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03 ARCHITECTURE. 
\ RCHITECTS, like Vogtraitqmlnters, are * 


 cumferibed in their o 
ſirſt chuſe to be Red, whether: the 
lign,of; any building had been left to the free choice 


85 oft the Architect, before I would: venture to call his. 
Taſte in queſtion. Some Gentlemen are fond of a2 
bout ſeas ſquat as a barn, others of a: dwelling as ele- 


| * as a church- Rowe J Tome: prefer. windows from: 
e the 


like. 
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ten, by the bad taſte of their employer, cir - 
perations. I. ſhould, therefore, 
the plan or do- 
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the floors pid celinigs, : "following the: Taſte 
of France and Holland,” make of their dwellings the 


 likenefſes' of greenhouſes or famhkorbs. Others, 


again, chuſe te have theit windows appear like the 
holes of a pigeonthouſe/ or the'port:holes of an arfnied 
veſſel; In ſhort," "there is no pleaſing theſe ' cople 
with any thing in true taſte or Ptöpoftion. Yet the 
eye of a pu of Taſte cannot be pleaſed, without 

an obſervance of due prop portion in building.” WhO 
views from the fields the North front of Bedford - 
bhouſe, without wiſhing, for the ſake of grandeur, 

that another ſtory had been added to its elevation? 
And would not the neighbouring houſe of the late 
Lord Baltimore have appeared in better proportion, 


if, in raiſing it, the bricklayers had been ſpared a 
| little of their labour?—As, therefore, a certain 
portion is required to be obſerved between the height . 

and length of the front of any building, fo is there a 
requiſite proportion between the elevation and extent 
of that front, and the number and ſize of the windows 8 
which it ſhould contain. That roportion I have 
ſeen nowhere more juſtly abſerred 
of the Queen's Palace.” I could quote too Hopetoun« 
houſe in Scotland: but few of my Readers will have 

ſeen it. In both ibuildings, however, there is ſuch 
an agreement between their fronts and the windows 
which they contain, that each, at the proper point 
of view, diminiſh the magnitude of the. other, with. 
out leflening ! in the mind of the Beholder the idea of 
grandeur. In like manner, we may have ſometimes 
ſeen à very tall man fo exactly well-proportioned, 
that, at a few yards diſtance, he appeared nothing 
beyond the common ſize; but, as we drew nearer, 
and examined him limb by limb, me were e ſurpriſed . 


e 


than in the front 


at = * 9 : 
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From the Queen's Palace, it is but à ſhort walk 
to that row of houſes which overlook her. gardens, 
and Where the Duke of Athol's bouſe ſtands. You 
will there fee ſome of thoſe lanthorn- houtes 1 have 
before mentioned, and by them you may judge, if 
my remarks on French windows are agreeable to re- 
fon. Many of the hoſpitals in and about London, 
will give you an idea of the pigeon-houſe faſhion, 
which was iñ general followed in the private build- 
ings of twenty or thirty years ſtanding. I do not 
know any ſtreet in London where the windows are 
better proportioned than they are in Cumberland- 
ſtreet, ' near Tyburn; Whoever was the Architect 
or Builder of ſome of the houſes in that ſtreet, de- 
| ſerves my acknowledgement of ſo much as | have 
ſeen of his good Tafte in building. 
A former publication of Critical Obſervations on 
the Buildings and Improvements of London, has left 
me little to add on the ſubject of their Outfides; but 
Iwill beg leave to take a look at them Within. Here 
the firſt great innovation of our modern Taſte that 
ſtrikes me, is the gaudy. painted cieling 4 ind yet it 
was but by accident that I firſt diſcovered it, as 1 
was one day leaning back in my chair, to have a bone 
taken out of my throat at dinner: it happened to be 
| at a certain Great Houſe, where I had ſomething elſe 
to mind, than, like a country-booby, to be gazing 
at the eieling. A couch, indeed, is the only place 
from whenee one ean get a convenient view- of thoſe 
paudy cielings. I have ſeveral times attempted to 
, admire the eielings at the Pantheon, but have always 
been fo ualucky as to make ſomebody ſuffer by my 
attempts. One time I trode upon the toes of a tall 
fellow of a Horſe Officer, who was near: making me 
lwallow the hilt of his word; another time I ran my 
15 M „ 
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chin, plump, into the eye (fortunately. for me his 


only one) of a Captain of a Man of War, who damned 
mie moſt bitterly for taking my obſervation to the pre- 


judice of his fight; and a third time, I ran foul of a 
dig. bellied lady, who mildly reproved me, by aſking 
me if | came there to play at b/indman's-buff? The 


—— 


Ioading a cieling with a profuſion of expenſive deco. 
_ tations, is like ſquandering ſo many ornaments on a 
certain ſtool,” which is commonly placed in that part 


of a room the leaſt conſpicuous to the ſight; wich 


this difference, however, that to examine a fine ciel. 


Ang is often attended with much pain or inconvenience 
to one's neck; whereas the ſtooping to admire the or. 
namented ſhrine of Cloaeina, would contribute very 


conſiderably to the eaſe of 


the temporary amuſement of the mind. 


* 


Ilhhave juſt now bethought myſelf, however, of one 


good reaſon for painted cielings being in faſhion in 
the houſes of the Great: Thar as it is reckoned ex- 


_ -* - tremely vulgar to take notice of any thing beneath | 


one, it certainly muſt be the ſummit of politeneſs to 


fix one's attention on thoſe objects which occupy the 
HBi.iSg beſt places in the room. But the greateſt objec- 


tion that oceurs to me againſt theſe painted cielings, 
is this: They are generally ornamented with ſuch 
bpPeautiful colours, that they make the ſides of a room 
lock comparatively dirty and mean; fo much fo, that 
on ſeeing a plain dull room with a painted eieling to 
pare it to a chimney-ſweeper 


55'S 8 5 it could not but com 
Autreſt out on the firſt of 


ay, with his face bedaubed 


with flour, his wig fuck full of ribbons, and his 
hat bound round with gilt leather by way of coſtly 
. - Jace. In this chimney-ſweeper's Taſte is the library 
42⸗¶ꝛ⁊tt Woburn-abbey; the ſides of the room are all cover- 
d with books, in appearance as dirty as a chimney- 


9 {weeper's 


the body, as well as to 


CH Ss” 


of a ſcaffold, yould do well to follow, Sir Joſhua 


( i ) 


| weeper's coat, and its cieling i is loaded with a profuſion 
of gilding and paint. Yet the Architect in this may 
haye had a very judicious deſign : reflefting that few 
people, now-a-days, go into a library to look into 
the books, and conſider ing, that to look af their muſty 
covers is, at the beſt, but a diſmal ſight; he perhaps 
imagined it was highly becoming the dignity of his 
Grace the Duke of Bedford, to ſuffer no viſitor to 
enter his library without ſome elevation of thought, 
without feeling his ideas ennobled and raiſed to 
things above. If Sir William Chambers gave the de- 
ſign for this cieling, as I have been informed he did, 
it is but juſtice to his Taſte in Architecture (however . 
might differ with him in Oriental Garde ning) to 
add, that the Muſic-· room in the ſame houſe, — 
| Twas alfo aſſured, was finiſhed from his deſigns, is 
really beautiful and elegant, and is far ſyperior in 
taſte to the tawdry French cabinet-work in that other 
room, where hangs the portrait of the French King. 
Il cannot conclude: without making one more ob- 
' ſervation on many of the painted ciclings which I 
have ſeen: The painters or deſigners of them fre-: 
quently forget the diſtance from whence they are to 
be viewed. What is very beautiful and ſtriking at 
the diſtance of a yard; may be nothing but confulion 
or intricacy df deſign, when beheld at the diſtance 
of twenty feet. The ſame remark might be made 
on other modern ornaments about our kouſes, which 
ſeem to approach too near to the diminutive minute- 
neſs of the Gothic ſcale. They are like the finiſhing 
of a Dutch picture, which commands our admiration 
of the curious induſtry f its painter, but which 
leaves no impreſſion on the mind of the Sublime, — 
Thoſe artiſts who work at the cielings by the help 
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= n 
Reynolds's method of painting, who, after every. font 
ſtrokes of his pencil, retires ſome paces from the 
canvas, to ſee what effect his painting has at that 
diſtance. The exerciſe of running up and down a 


ladder, from the cieling to the floor; and from the 
floor to the cieling, would certainly retard their oper- 


ations; but then it would contribute greatly to the 


health 05 their bodies, and (it is to be hoped) to the 
improvement of their minds. This, at Heal, Lam 
certain of; Dr. Cadogan himſelf could not preſcribe 
| better preventive for the gout, to which painters | 

in general are very tributary ſubjects; and their 
Taſte could not but be corrected: by their placing ' 
| themſelves ſometimes in the ſituation of thoſe. for 
whoſe amuſement their minutely ornamented: cielings 
 aredefigned, I would neither make choice of a wife 
nor a ſnuff-box from the oppoſite {ide of a ſtreet, be · 

| cauſe they are, in their uſe, intended for a nearer 
inſpection; bot a pair of buckles that are not deſign· 
ed to be examined in the hand, L would try in my 


| ſhoes before I bought them; and I would keep my 

noſe from offence by chuſing the external ornaments. 
of a certain * at the FO IONS. * wy ane 
Pall, 
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con SIDER: theſe berg ee af mine 
IX as practical Eſſays on Taſte, in contradiſtinction 
: it. the theory or ſyſtematical writings: of others. 1 
have, therefore; avoided entering into any examination 
of the nature or principles of Taſte, already fo fullß 
conh more ingenious Authors, and have 
| bod ala with laying before my Readers fome 
fem examples, which ſufficiently prove that there is 
no defining, to any kind of purpoſe, the principle 
ot a thing, of which every man. by his ſenſes, his 
imagination, or his judgment, may have a different 
notion. What does it ſignify to ſay, that we all 
agree in our Taſte of things that are four, bitter, or 
ſweet, when there are a thouſand diſhes, which to as 
many thouſand people will have a different reliſh ? 
What better purpoſe can it ſerve, to advance, that 
the principle of pleaſure derived from ſight is 
the ſame in all? that what appears light to one eye 
is light to another? and that light is more pleaſing 
th darkneſs? It will not convince another man that 
my. miſtreſs is handſome, though I ſhould admire her 
above all other women. — But I will ſplit the matter 
with thoſe ſyſtematical writers, I will allow there 
are things in which we all agree in Taſte, and the 
definition of which is certain: I will allow that ſour, 
| bitter, and ſweet, n ſour, bitter, and fweet to 


every 


5 3 1 56 3 
every natural palate; and that light i is more agrecible | 
1 to every eye than darkneſs; if they, on their 72 
! will de fo obliging as not to ſcrew their months 
| 1 . at any plain diſh that may be agreeable to my ws: 95 
nor to ſtop their noſes at any ſcent that may pleaſe 
me, however uncommon or offenſive to their ſmell; 
nor to ſhut their eyes to the many ſtrange objects 
which are every- where to be ſeen around them, and 
which, but from the uncertainty of Taſte, would ne- 
ver have been ſeen at all.— They muſt alſo allow me, 
that as habit or cuſtom has a principal ſhare in form- 
* ing our Taſte for almoſt every vad in this world, + 
—— may be permitted, without imputation of ſelf-con- a0 
ö . ceit, to give my own: reaſons f r not 3 any 5 
ſuch particular cuſtome, however highly reliſhed, 0 
vbddr enthufiaſtically followed by others. : 
Mm Having ſaid abby much by way of apology 4 5 R 
„„ in theſe my obſervations,” I muſt now beg 
leave to make ſome remarks on our houſes in the 
country. By what I have obſerved in the courſe of 
my travels in England, it ſeems to have been the 
faſhion, among the Gentry, ſome centuries ago, to 
build their houſes in the bottom of the vallies. Whe: | 
ther for the convenience of fiſh-ponds and "potable 
water, or to be hid from the diſtant view of an ene- 
my, they choſe this ſituation; I will not pretend to 
determine; but, in general, the old houſes ſo ſituated 
have a dull and melancholy appearance; and from 
being placed in a ſtagnated air muſt be very unwhole- 
ſome. In oppoſition to this Taſte is the ſituation of 
many of our modern- built houſes in the country, 
which are generally placed on the ſummit- of ſome 
hill, to command an extenſive proſpect. I would 
avoid that extreme as much as the other; for when 
I can behold, from my windows, the whole n 8 
e , aaa) - I 
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of the country around me, I have nothing new to 


entertain me; no new proſpects, in my walks, to give 


me pleaſure and I view, with indifference, thoſe 
fields which my eye has already ſo often trayelled 
over. I would therefore place my houſe on ſome 
ſmall eminence, with a brook or river a few hundred 
paces below it i on the oppoſite. ſide of the water 

ſhould be a hanging field, at ſuch a diſtance from 
me, that every object in ĩt mould be perfectly diſting- 

uUuiſhable. This ſituation, however, ſhould. be in 


the neighbourhood of high lands, from whence, when 


1: choſe it, I could enjoy a grand and extenſive pro- 


ſpect, which from its rarity would afford me double 
pleaſure. If conſtantly beheld from my windows, it 


would, as I have before obſerved, ſoon loſe its no- 


velty, and Would appear as dead as if the landſkip 
Was in miniature painting. A near proſpect, on the 


contrary, is occaſionally enlivened with cattle graz- 
ing, ploughs going, carts driving, corn- reapers, 
hay-makers, and a variety of other moving objects. 
A houſe, placed aloft on an open lawn, has a very 


diminutive appearance, when contraſted, with tbe 
wide ſky, and ſpacious bare field around it: 1 would 
therefore confine the eye, as. approached the build- 


ing, within a ſhort, broad avenue of trees, and. have 
the top of a grove to be ſeen towering. at a proper 
diſtance behind it. People of Taſte all agree, that 


a building ſhould be concealed from the ſight till 
one has approached it to the proper ſituation, where 


the view of it will ſtrike the beholder with admira- 


tion. The approach to Hopetoun- houſe (mentioned 


in my laſt Eſſay) is'in this reſpe& admirably well di- 


"ref. At the diftance of two miles you have a view 


of the houſe, from whence, indeed, it appears. no- 
"" extraordinary, and ſeemingly ſo near, that you 


* 


** | 


1 


expect to be at it mah -you chen Joſe fight | 
of it intirely, and ſee nothing of the building again 
eil yon are Within © quarter of a mile of it, where 
the ground riſes wich an eaſy aſcent, and is levelled 
In ſuch a manner, that the horizon before you, and 
the top of the building, run exactly in two parallel 


Ines; ſo that, as you approach the houſe, it ſeems 


gradually to riſe! out of the ground, and preſents to 
t far exceeding your expectatlorwtnr . 
A 1 — placed at the very bottom of a hill ay. 
de beautiful! but it can never be Magnificent, The 
View of ſuch a vaſt natural object beſide it, muſt 
malte it appear com aratively ſmall and inſignifleant. 
1 will give but one inſtance of ſuch an injudicious 
Choice of a fituation; tis that of the houſe at Wo- 
butabbey. Icmmediately behind the building riſes 
2 hill covered with lofty Lo and oppoſite to each 
Angle of its front, deen piſtol. hot of the windows, 
are two ettiinences, one of which overtops the houſe 
by mahy feet; by which means it reſembles a ciſtern, 
r ir, intended to collect the water from all 
the heights: 1208 Woods'that ſurround it: — To appear 
like Any thi elſe the houſe ſhould be at leaſt a ſtory 
25 he 
in mind of the inattention of many Architects to 
 Eoncaal” their chimneys. When they are ſhewn on 
the top of a building, they ſhould certainly ſerve as 
much for ornament as pofſfible, and not be left like 
ſo many nine: pins ameng which the bowl has made a 
devaſtation. The mention of chimneys, again, re- 
inds me of a hint I have to offer to all Architects 
and Builders, to prevent a chimney from ſmoking; 


they ſhall have it gratis, though l well deſerve à2 Pa- 


tent for the diſcovery. I deſer ve, at Teaft, the thanks 
ot all fober „ for if [ deliver them from 
| | Ss a ſmoking 


= 


collection of this Houſe puts me 


1 


K 


a ſmoking chimney, it'was owes the ſecond plague 
in their houſe; againſt the fir there is no remedy 


but patience. My obſervation is this: That it has 
been the cuſtom with the Architects of almoſt all the 
modern- built houſes (at Bath, Liverpool, Lancaſter, 
and many other places where ſtone i is uſed) to run up 
the chimneys in the gavel- ends, or outſide walls of a 
houſe; from which I have noticed this conſequence 
to follow: That as ſure as a cold, bleak wind beat 
upon the wall where the chimney was, ſo ſure did 
that chimney return the ſmoke of its fire into the 
dwelling. And I account for it in this manner: 
Moſt chimneys will ſmoke a little-when a fire is firſt 
: lighted, after any intermiſſion of the cuſtom; the 
wall, and the ſoot in the vent were Become damp, 


| which chilled and condenſed the air in the vent ſo as 


to reſiſt the ſmoke, till the air became gradually ra- 
| refied and heated, ànd then it dilated" itfelf through 
the top of the chimney That this is not an imagi- 
nary but natural reſiſtance of the condenſed air, the 
atmioſphere of the city of London will demonitrate- 
any froſty morning. Now, as this occaſionally 
happens to almoſt every chimney, much more is it 
likely to happen, when vind and rain beat on a chim- 
ney built of porous ſtone, or of ſtones not well ce. 
_ mented together; and it does ſo happen in many 
houſes within my knowledge, where the chimneys 
ſmoke at no time but when the wind beats on that 
ſide of the houſe here the chimneys are; and the 
ſmoking ceaſes-as foon as the wind changes. This 
cuſtom of building the chimneys in the gayel-ends of 
the houſe, is very much followed in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh. Many little country - boxes are 
lately run up there, prefaced, as Mr. Foote ſays, 
with neee rails, and Prologued with a braſs 
N knocker; 


* 
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knocker; but it is a pity that the hoſpitality ak their 


owners ſhould be fo often counteracted by a ſmoky 
chimney. My Readers will be pleaſed. to obſerve, I 


do not hint os as the ſole cauſe of a chimney's ſmo- 


king; but only as ane evident cauſe, which might, 
at the firſt building of a houſe be eaſily prevented. 


The running up the vents in the partition-walls of a 


houſe will indeed alter the faſhion. of the roof, and 
occaſion ſome additional expence in the building. 
But who would not be at ſome expence to e rid of 
10 GAP eden or a n e 
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ing, he confeſſes to have been produced from a can - 
did examination of the riſe . progreſs of the ideas 
in his own mind; and from thence the various opera · 
tions of the judgment were moſt minntely aſcertained. 
The various d and effects of our paſſions might, 
in like manner, be as accurately traced, were every 
one, with equal candour, to confeſs the feelings of 
his own breaſt. But ſome: there are, whoſe pride 


will not allow. chem to acknowledge one ſenſation 
| _ 8 


% 


_ 


1 HE nne Ariel * RY Mr. Locks 
- compoſed his Eſſay on the Human, Underftand- 


* 
beyond the dictates of Prudence and ſober Senſe; 
and from ſuch (with their own free-will) there is no 

making any acquiſition to our knowledge of the hu- 
man heart. Nor for them do | pretend to write. 1 
addreſs myſelf chiefly to thofe, who, young and un- 
-experienccd in the ways of Love, may perſuade them- | 
ſebves they feel that ſoft and tender paſſion, when 
perhaps gratitude, compaſhon, or ambition, is the 
latent ſpring that moves them to bleſs a Lover, and 
-pronounce conſent. In theſe days, then, of infidelity 
to the marriage - bed, when the huſband, the imagined 
Lover, is frequently ſupplanted by ſome gallant re- 
ally and fincerely beloved, a few of my Obſerrations | 
on Love may be attended with ſome public good. — 
Love is, by moſt authors, defined to be a com- 
pound” of friendſhip or eſteem, and of a deſire of 
poſſefling or enjoying the perſon beloved. The in- 
genious author of the Effay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful gives to chat paſſion no greater ſublimity 
of appellation, (nay, he even makes uſe of the groſ- 
ſer word of Luſt) though my ſenſations have taught 
— a more accurate co ; mine mw - - 
fined, equall pore and ſublime. My feelings have 
| yr ee" Some hat the paſſion of 14 between two 
perſons of a different Sex, conſiſts in a conſtant mu- 
tual friendſhip and eſteem, and in a temporary or 
occaſronal defire of an embrace. Love has ever, in 
this progreſſive manner, affected my heart: With 
the greateſt purity of mind, and without the moſt 
diſſtant thoughts of the pleaſures of the Bed, I feel 
a conſtant deſire to be in the preſence of the object 
beloved, for the ſole delight of her company and 
converſation. When I am in her company, I as con- 
ſtantly feel a deſire to draw near to her; and when 
placed at her ſide, help as conſtantly wiſh | 
8 5 e Se ing 
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5 with Soul, and Heart with Heart. — Thus we ſee it 


929 
ing to take her in my arms, and preſs her to my 
1 Without forming ſuch a wiſh at the ſight 
of his Miſtreſs, I really think a young man, in per- 
fect good health of body aud mind, cannot be ſaid 
to be ſufficiently in love with ber as to make her his 
Bride. If, on the contrary, that wiſh ſhould. be 
uppermoſt in his thoughts when, abſent from the ob- 
ject of his deſtre, it is much to be apptebended he is 
not truly affected by Love; it is perhaps but a brutal | 
_ paſſion, that, after its gratification, would turn from 
its object with loathing and diſguſt ; whereas Lope, . 
as above defined, would ſhew itſelf, even after enjoy- 
ment, in the ſame fervent deſire of union of Soul 


becomes equally hazardous for a man, without 
_ Friendſhip or without deſire, to unite himſelf to a 
woman for life. In either caſe, there is a danger 
that his happineſs will not be of long duration in the 
change of his ſtate: he may ſoon feel a deſire for 
ſome other woman, or he may loſe the deſire which 
alone attached him to his wife; when he would be- 
come miſerable, in the poſſeſſion of the very object 
he once thought would complete his bliſs.—The firſt 
par of my definition of Love is eaſily underſtood : 
Virtue, good · ſenſe, good · nature, great and numer- 
ous accompliſhments, and a ſimilarity of diſpoſitions, 
may command my eſteem; but how it happens, that 
1 ſhall behold {ome beautiful faces with the ſame _ 
indifference. as IL ſhould. view ſo, many .inanimate 
blocks of marble, while a ſmil&from certain ordl- 
nary features Mall inſtantly inflame my breaſt, is 
a little incomprehenſible indeed: A Philoſophical 
Friend of mine has, however; attempted to account 
for this phænomenon, by ſaying, that the ſoul or 
pn of Man was originally of the. fame eſſence in 
qe Wh . 


N (485 Þ 
eur firſt Parents, and would be ſo found tranſmit- 
ted to us, did it not vary in its operations and effects, 
according to the different organs or conſtitution of 
the-human body, through the medium of which the 
ſpirit acts; and that when now two bodies, of a cor- 
reſponding organization, happen to approach each | ö 
other, however different in outward form they may 
appear, they feel a ſecret impulſe of attraction, which, bt 
producing a deſire of union and adheſion, my Friend 
pronounced to be the Paſſion of Love. But j ob'⸗- 1 
jected to his hypotheſis, by obſerving to him, that a 43 
Lady will, with the warmeſt affection, preſs to her = 
boſom a dog, a monkey, or a cat, none of which I 
could ſuppoſe were endued with the organs or intel- 
lets of a man,—— Others, again, will account for 
the operations of Love, from the force of a certain 
ſympathy, which they allow to be as inexplicable 
itſelt. As for me, ever ſince I read Mr. Brydone's 
Tour through Sicily and Malta, I have laid all the 
bleſſings and miſeries of Love to the account of 
Electrical Fire. I only intend to give it a new name; 
let others explain it who can, Yet 1 cannot help 
thinking, that moſt of our Poets and love-fick Swains 
have had a glimmering of this reaſon of mine, when 
they fo often exclaim—*+* You have ſet my Soul on 
„ fire: - The Flame you've kindled in my Ty 
$* Breaſt:”—*< The Fire which darts from your bright 
*« eyes; —with-many other fine phraſes, which were 
certainly intended to convey ſome meaning, tho 
perhaps not underſtood in the Electrical ſenſe I com- 
prehend.—I am confirmed in this my opinion by the 
general obſervation, that the older we grow, the leſs 
effect this Electrical Fire bas upon our mortal frames, 
Whilſt we daily behold younger bodies affected by it 
to the higheſt extreme, I have alſo remarked, that 
3-1 . 55 | | it 
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it is the power of the Electrical Fire, in the perſon 
beloved, which attracts us as much as we are impel- 
led by the flame in our on breaſt: we cannot but 
feel for thoſe who feel for us; and thoſe, on the 
contrary, who ſhew themſelves cold and indifferent 
to us, attract us in no violent degree. For my own 
| ; 1 could never ſigh long for any Woman who 

was nid of affection for me. And in this I am 
not very ſingular, though perhaps pride and vanity 
may be at the bottom of it; for, L'Amour ne ſe paye 
que par Amour reciproque, is a proverb among the 


Vvoaineſt of all earthly people. Nay, moſt of your 


Lovers of other Nations have been of the „ 
feeling: Eſta mi bi, ero tibi; ut ameris, amabilis 
5 2 fr the Latins, Ame a thi Pama, riſpond a'thi 
li chiana, is an Italian faying, ; which the Duteh- 
men have very literally and ingeniouſly tranſlated, 
Anttosord die je vraegt, Min die je Liefde dracgt: 
to which we may add another of their Proverbs, 
Friend/chap van eener zyde en duert niet lang; and 
ſomething in the ſame Senſe is the German Proverb, | 
Gleich und Gleich geſelt fi fich Gern ; which the Spani- 
ards again tranſlate, Cada overa con ſu pareia ; or, 
in other words, Toma tu ygual (which is to be under- 
ſtood, equal in electrical Love) y vete mendigar,— 
Many other authorities [ could produce in ſupport of 
my argument; but as I hold it to be impertinent, and 
_ pedantic, and inconſiſtent with the character of a. 
Man of Taſte, to deal out quotations in any language 
but that in which he is actually writing, I hope thoſe 
have already given will be thought ' ſufficient, to 
prove the truth of my Remarks and the amazing 
profundity and univerſality of my Learning.—Thoſe 
being granted me, I promiſe never to offend againſt 
my own given. rule of politeneſs in future. 5 


F 
My Readers will be pleaſed to obſerve, 1 only y pte- 


Wire i from my own feelings, to account for the cſs 


and effects of Love in the Male Sex; the fenfations 
of the female heart I ſhall leave to be deſeribed by 


ſome female pen. It is, however, not diſſicult for 


a Man to gueſs when a Woman has but little affect ion 
for him: —If after the fulleſt declaration on his part, 


and the moſt convincing profi of his love, the Ob- 


ject of his affections continues ſecret and reſerved; 
if by frequent little tokens of friendſhip, and parti- 


cular attention, ſhe ſeems to inſinuate what, in words, 


ſhe is careful ſhall: neither be expreſſed nor under- 


ſtoodʒ if ſnhe encourages him to attend her, and ſeems 


pleaſed with his attachment to her in public, whilſt 


in private ſhe refuſes: him the moſt innocent favours 
or the ſmalleſt mark of her eſteem that Woman is 


either inſenſible of Love for her admirer, or ſhe is 4 


| Coquette' or a Prude; one whole vanity prom ompts her 
or whoſe pride | 
will not allow: her to wigs er gh ny feeling de⸗ | 


= dec 
occur to my mind, which, to teach young people nue 
to be precipitate in their determinations; it may noc 


to encourage a numbet᷑ of followets;- 


neuath the character of a Saint. 
An inſtance of Prudery, r of: 


be improper to relate. A Friend of mine had held a 


correſpondence with a young lady for upwards of two | 
years, under the name of Friendſhip and Eſteeny 


although Love was certainly underſtood; but on her 


idle never properly expreſſed. An offer being made 
by another Gentleman of much ſuperior rank and for- 
tune. ſhe conſulted with her Friend by letter, whe< 


ther ſhe: been. accept of it. He made her no anfwers 
but zup all her letters in his 


poſſeſſion, he 
th returned 2% her in a blank cover, by way of a 

| 1 W This Packet — his indigna- 
e tion 8 
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tion more fully than any thing he could have wrote; 
and the Lady was candid enough immediately to con- 
feſs her affection for him, and to acknowledge that, 
by her conduct, ſhe had merited his contempt. The 
other inſtance was far leſs juſtifiable, and deſerved 
the ſevereſt rebuke. I learnt it from another Friend 
of mine, who made no ſcruple of telling it me, as 
the Lady it concerned had long ſince been dead. 
He was, he ſaid, once connected with a Lady, who 
had given him a moſt ſolemn Promiſe of Marriage, 
but who ſuddenly btoke off their correſpondence, 
without vouchſafing to give a reaſon for her incon- 
ſtancy, even to the hour of her death. Such a beha- 
viour in a Man, after poſſeſſing himſelf of a Woman's 
affections, would be pronounced to be infamous, 
baſe, or diſhonourably inconſtant and unjuſt:—in 4 
Woman we only give it the gentle appellation of Co- 
quetry or Flirtation, throꝰ complaiſance to the fickle- 
neſs of her ſex. My Friend had, however, a better 
opinion of the Lady, than at firſt to imagine ſhe 
could be ſeriouſly forſaking him; he flattered him- | 
_ ſelf, for ſome time, that ſhe only intended to try his | 
_ temper; but on her afterwards repeatedly refuſing 
to account for her change, he gave up his purſuit, | 
he pocketed the affront, and quietly ſubmitted to his ( 
fate. It was, in fact, of ſmall importance to him, 
whether ſhe had jilted him for another, or whether ü 
ſne had deſerted him from the mean opinion ſhe had | 
conceived of his honour, and the fincerity of his re- 24 
gard. Be that as it may, the Lady, by her preci- 1 
| 
| 
] 


pitation alone, would: have loſt the heart of a Man of 
any pride; at leaſt, the opinion I have of the ful- 
ſomeneſs of profeſſions of Love from a perſon beheld 
with contempt, would have prevented me from re- 
 newing my addreſſes to the Lady, and I ſhould . 
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been loſt for ever, IP" ſhe could have "FAME to 
ave given me ſuch encouragement” as 1 could not 
have miſunderſtood. 1 doubt if ever | ſhould have 
d her ſerious again, till the Parſon had joined 
Vi hands 1n, holy wedlock, apd the old- taſhioned * +. 5,008 
king was on our bed. | þ 
I have known ſome Women make, of their filial 
hey, a cloak to their own inconſtancy; and to one 
of them, if ſhe were ſincere, 1 would beg leave to 
declare, that until ſhe could transfer her love from 
her Larenns to the Man whom ſhe chole for the part- 
ner of her fortunes, ſhe was not fit to enter into the 
married ſtate. I have known too fatal effects of di- 
vided affections, to counſel any Woman to leave 
Father and Mother and cleave to her Huſband, ( (as 4 
. the. Scripture. ſaith) unleſs ſhe can diveſt herſelf _ 1 
tirely of her infantine attachments. Let 1 would — 
not be underſtood. to adviſe a Child to commit an | oy q 
action that would render a tender and worthy Parent -. 
unhappy: a Parent endeared to her by the treatment 
and behaviour ot the friend, and to whom gratitude | 
is due, not for being merely the inſtrument, of her 
earthly exiſtence, bur for an education calculated or 
intended to promote her ſubſtantial happineſs ; — - 
only mean to ſay, that a baſe compliance with the | 
willof a proud or ambitious Parent, in marrying con- 
trary to one's Own inclinations, is an action offenſive 
to the laws of God and Nature, and can be called by 8 
no ſofter name than Proſtitution; for a marriage con- 
tracted to gratity. Pride, Vanity, or Ambition, is 
ſurely as culpable in the eye of the Almighty, as the 
forced 3 of the Wretch whom misfortunes 
have reduced to want. If theſe ſentiments ſhould 
prove diſagreeable. ro any friends to arbitrary ad RK 
deſpoie wenforks of F amily Government, 1 have but 1 
W this _—_ 
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BB this apology to make them: That my Father never ; 
taught me to look on myſelf as his property, to be 
diſpoſed of like an African Slave; and that I at pre- 
ſent regard him as the beſt friend and companion 1 
have upon earth. I have alſo the pleaſure to obſerve, 

that my own Son ſeems to think he has found no 
e : harſh Monitor in me; nor do I think that either of 
Mo us is more wicked or leſs happy than many of our 


WW. 

* 8 neighbours, whom their Parents have N to 
ö . tremble at their nod. 1 
' But *tis not on Platonic Love I am writing; ”tis 


3 du a tenderer Senſation, and, I have not yet finiſhed 
We my taſk, — Young Women ſometimes perſuade them- 
ſelves they are really in love with a Man, when per- 
5 | haps Gratitude only for favours received is miſtaken 
for the ſofter paſſion: I have alſo known a heart 
melting with pity and compaſſion for the misfortunes 
of a friend, which felt not one ſpark of its celeſtial 
- fire, Yet the Ladies cannot ſo eaſily decerve them- 
ſelves, as they can impoſe upon us, poor credulous 
Men. I will not awaken jealouſy by quoting exam- 
ples of deceit; for, as it is a pleaſing deception, the 
ſincerity of a Woman' s attachment ought not readily 
to be ſuſpected; excepting indeed, when, in licentious 
amours, it is evidently for her intereſt and advantage 
to profeſs the moſt ardent affection.— I cannot omit 
this farther advice to my young Readers: A Man 
who hay any value for his own happineſs, ought to WM 
be cautious how he attaches himſelt to a young Wo- 
man, who, in the leſs conſequential purſuits of life, | 
appears to be volatile or inconſtant, and is not 
miſtreſs of her reſolutions for any long duration; and 
far leſs ought he to form a connection with that wo- 
man, if ſhe has ſeen but little of the world; for he 


either may be deſerted before his wilbes are accom- 
3 . 
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pliſhed, or ſhe may afterwards repent of her choice, 
when, alas! it is too late, And yet one might, with- 
out much vanity, venture to unite himſelf to ſuch a 
Lady for life, if, from his former connections with 


_—_ 2 1 


and long acquaintance, he had gained on their love. 
Since it is ſcientifically l write, and not in a reli- 

gious ſenſe, any thing ſcemingly delicate, in this 

Eflay, muſt. be charitably underſtood. As an Ana- 


ings of the Human Heart?' Our Pride alone forbids 


fair countrywomen will, in future, give it the ſubli- 
mer appellation of Electrical Fire. | ſhall then make 


ſhionable to ſay,—*<* My dear friend, you have quite 
ele&rified me 3 it is now thanght indelicate by 


Man to aſk a Lady to A 


which I formerly compoſed for a young Lady, and 
which, if not ſufficiently expreſſive, or poetically good, 


Here, ſunk in Earth, Oo juftly ſunk in dirt! 
Lies taſteleſs, fiekle, Gold, unfeeling Flirt: 
Each Youth admir'd her, but admir'd in vain; 

Her ſole delight —to aggrandize her Train 
She ſmil'd on All, to All denied her charms, 
Till Death, indignant, dragg'd her to his arms. 


other women, he had experienced that, by intimacy 


- 


tomiſt is permitted to call every part of the Human 
Body by its proper name, why may not a Moraliſt. 
be allowed the ſame freedom in deſcribing the feel- 
it. Should therefore that Pride, from my definitions 
above given, revolt at the name of Love, I beg my 


no manner of doubt, it will in time become as fa- 


ſome Women to avow their Love, or indecent 3 in a 
Having now ſpun out my Eſſay to a | tolerable 5 
length, in a kind of incoherent, unconnected ſtyle, 


perfectly correſpondent with the ſubject on which 1 
Vote; I muſt beg leave to conclude with an Epitaph, 


has at leaſt the recommendatory merit of being ſhort: — 


W ne . 


9 


Te 
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N to make ere I renew the ſub} 


moſt of e our Grammar Schools, 85 old Monki 1 
on at this day prevails, of obligin 1175 the Scholars, 4 
= certain ſtanding, to compoſe 15 rles in Latin; 
xcrhaps not one-tenth .of. thoſe "Boys. have 
the | ea ſpark of poetical genius in n them, and When 
eaking or writing that language s in Vie country 
Be, delivered, at Ra 


[key totally in diſuſe. The 
as ene the Compoſitions of their learned 


Students, c or the crabbed Preſcriptions « of our Medical | 


Gentry, cannot be termed of much conſequence ro 
e bulk of nankind. This. Monkiſh cuſtom) 1 once 


ventured to throw in the teeth of a A late learned Maſter 
of Weſtminſter School; and' had even the eſurp- 
tion to debate the matter with him, was anding 


he had been uſed to claim and obtain allent by ne 8 


ſole dictatorial and magiſterial nod. 80 18 he rea- 
0 ys to fead 


die(t manner, ſald he, of teaching whe 


and pranounce the language with oP er Mee * 
© Any Lad, ſaid I, 1 that has he Perfect! bſe 
of 15 ears, will, in a very ſhort time, learn the pro- 
5 Pr acceuts, * reading t * Poets aloud ; and then, 
e 
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eng es Effay to be” A Gabel " 1 87 1 un. * 
n ſubject was tolerably liked, and 1 had alfo | 
the. pleaſure to find that my- Homer of treating ft 
had given very little offence, —Rut T ot, a oper 
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2 for your pronunciation, with your a's and your 
i's, yout Latin is underſtood nowhere without the 
boundaries of England.“ Then, reſumed he, it 1 
whets the Invention amazingly, and brightens te 
Imagination.“ True, replied I; but, Doctor, o 
not you think that the Judgment i is a little neglec- 15 2 
ted, which would be better improved by giving your 
Scholars longer Themes in their own Language? 
Here our debate was interrupted; and the Judgment -. 
| was left by the Dector to ſhift for itſelf. Nor ſo did nw 
my old Maſter, however little I may have bene fited by 1 
his inſtructions. The ſame antient cuſtom, however, ' 
exiſted in his ſchool. A boy, more remarkable for 
his invention than for his induſtry or application. 
brought him, one morning, a couplet of very good 7 
Latin verſes; Which” the maſter could not but recol- | - 8 jo 
lect. Why, Dicky, ſaid he, you are prodigiouſñjñj 
improved, oh elſe theſe two Pretty lines are ſtolen „ 
from Ovid's Metamorphoſis. te tndeed, Sir, quoth 
Dick, they are my own; it is very poſlible that Ovid 
may have bad the ſame thought before me.“ Well 
ſaid, Dicky! Then, ſince you are ſo clever, my Boy, 
1 genre you will dring me a dozen ſuch to-morrow 
morning; but remember, Dicky, if they are not 
more original than theſe, you and I ſhall talk toge- 
ther in that corner.“ — Thus, it any of my Readers 
have found, or ſhall have found; that I have repeat- 
ed, or ſhall have repeated, any thing in my laſt Effay, _ 
or in this, which they have long ſince read in Ovid's 3 
Art ot Love, I humbly beg leave to make uſe of my EE 
old friend Dicky's Apology ; That it is very poſſible - 
for me to have hit on the fame thoughts with Ovid 
who has gone before me. But I can, in regard to 'H 
his 47 of Love, ſay, (with more truth than Dicky = * 
f the Metamorphoſis,) that I never looked. into . 
: 


2 


. 


in my lifes and that even the Latin quotation in my 


laſt (if it was Ovid's) I wrote entirely from hear-ſay. 


The Art of Love was not read at my School; and 
ſince my Schooling- days were over, I have had ſuf- 
_ ficient to do in the practical part of it, ever to deſire 
to ſtudy its theory. Yet I ſhall look into it out of 
mere curioſity, however little I may expect inſtruction 
from the peruſal of it. Nature muſt have been the 
ſame in Ovid's days as in the preſent ; but Art is 
always varying; and that part of it which may have 
been inſtructive in his time, may be of very little uſe 
to us of this Age and Nation. To be more ſerious; 
what 1 juſt now ſaid is mere evaſion. Where art | 
is to be led in Love, I diſclaim all knowledge of i it; 
excepting what I may have learnt in my obſervations 
on the conduct of others; and even That is not very 
_ eaſily obtained. I can tell what paſſes in my own 
| hreaſt; but to aſcertain, from words and expreſſions 
only. what paſſes in the breaſts of others, would be 
pofleſſing a knowledge altogether divine. Whoever 
expects it of me is as unreaſonable as a certain Fox- 
hunter I have heard of, in Northamptonſhire, who 
\. Infitfed on his Apothecary's telling him, on hearing 
him) helloa, what complaint he had in his lungs.— 
The *Squire was, by nature, endued with a remark- 
able ſtrong voice, which, one day that he was out a 
hunting, he imagined was ſuddenly fail'd. On his 
return from the chace, he ſent immediately for his 
Apothecary. The Apothecary happening not to be at 
home, his apprentice cam. Here, my lad, ſaid 
the Squire; can you tell me what s the matter with 
me? I feel myſelf, ſome-how, in the inſide, not per- 
fectly well.“ The young man, as uſual, took hold 
of the Squire s wriſt, and began to feel bis pulſe. 
The hey har withdrew his hand with ſovereign con- 


tempt. 


—— 


—— 


* 


r 
tempt. Poh! boy, who can tell, from feeling 
the pulſe, what ails a man's lungs ? I tell you my 
complaint is here within. Now, hear me holloa, 
my lad;—yorx / yorx / holloa can't you hear how 
my voice is fail'd?“ Upon my word, Sir, I can 
perceive nothing the matter with your lungs; I wiſh 
to God, mine were as ſound. But my Maſter will 
be at home preſently ; I ſhall fend him, and he may 
poſſibly be able to tell.” The Apothecary himſelf 
came in the evening, prepoſſeſſed, as you may ima- 
gine, from the report of his apprentice, that it was 
the 'Squire's Brain that was affected, and neither his 


Liver nor his Lungs. On his entering the room, the 


Squire immediately addreſſed him in the former 
ſtrain. That was a modeſt well-behaved lad you 
ſent me. Sir; but he ſeemed not to underſtand my 
caſe very well: I told him my inſide was wrong, and 
he went to feel for my complaint at my arm. Now, 
come here, and tell me if my voice is not prodigi- 
oufly fail'd. Only hear me holloa :—yorw! yon , 
 'bolloa! holloa don't you think there is ſomething 
decay'd within?” - Now, was any kind-hearted 
Damſel, with the greateſt vehemence of words and 
expreſſions, to proteſt ſhe had a moſt affectionate re- 
gard for me, ſhe would puzzle me, as much as the 
_ *Squire did his Apothecary, to tell what ſhe felt 
within; unleſs, by her actions, ſhe gave me ſome 
ſymptoms of her flame. I am not, however, in any 
danger of having my ſkill, in ſuch a caſe, put to the 
trial; for my Readers will eaſily perceive, from the 
ſtories I have given them, that I am verging towards 
narrative old age, when people are ſeldom conſulted 
in affairs where the Feelings alone are concerned. 
Yet, from paſt experience, my opinion ought to have 
ſome weight; and, let me add, too, from my appa- 
SR edi e rently. 
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tently profound erudition. A very antient Author 
has written, that, to the age of twenty, Man is ruled 
by Love; from twenty to forty he is governed by a 
mixture of Love and Ambition; from forty to ſixty 
be is guided by Ambition and Avarice; and from 
_ fintty upwards, Avarice entirely engroſſes the Heart. 
Though theſe ſtages may vary, ſooner or later, in 
proportion to the different conſtitutions of men, I 
believe it will be found that our ruling paſſions in 
general ſueceed each other, according to the order 
above deſcribed. And I therefore lay it down as a 
maxim, I hat if a young man of twenty can ſubdue 
a noble and generous paſſion for a woman, on account 
only of the imprudence of his attachment with re- 
gard to pecuniary affairs, he will never after have a 
diſintereſted affection for any Woman; for his Pru- 


diegnce will but encreaſe with his years. ifa Woman, 


too, under the age of twenty, can, from the motives 
of Prudence, refuſe the Man whom her heart has 
approved, I would adviſe him not to build his hopes 
of happineſs on ſuch a ſandy foundation; they will 


too readily be ſwept away by ſome Rival's more 


-profperous and refiſtleſs gale. When Inconſtancy 
happens from ſucha-cauſe,- I call it premeditated, in 
contra: diſtinction to that kind of Inconſtancy which 
may proceed from the diſcovery of Vices and Imper- 
fections in an object, which the Imagination had at 
firſt painted of unblemiſhed Form. This laſt In- 
conſtancy I really think one ought molt charitably to 
forgive; for the Feelings may be ſurprized into an 
| * but no force can command them to 
WY e gs es i; 
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n. DEFENCE 36 LAUGHTER, 1 avi 


Lord CHESTERPIELD'S vnwarrantable' Attack. 


"OWEVER riot and grade Wr vf my 
Levellers have been, and however incapable 


. may be of entertaining my Read ns. with ſallies of 


Wit and Humour, no one can lauf more heartily 
than Lan, at the witty ſayings of other people. 
This diſpoſition for Laughter in me may proceed 


„ 


from pride; it may proceed from a certain turn in 
the imagination to the burleſque; it may proceed 


from lively ſpirits, a gay fancy, or any other cauſe 


hereafter to be ſought for; —but I am very unwilling 


io believe it to be, as Lord Cheſterfield tetms it, the 
characteriſtic of Folly and III. manners.“ Since no 


man, then, likes to be thought a greater fool than he 


is in reality, and ſince I cannot always confine the 


expreſſing the joy of my heart to the mere grin of a 


monkey, I muſt,” for my oun ſake, write ſomething 


in defence of frank, open Mirth and Laughter. 


-* oo Having mentioned Laughter,” (ſays Lord Che- 
ſterfield, in his faſhionable Letters to his Son) 40 


muſt particularly warn you againſt it; and I could 


te 
cc 


„ 


4 heartily wiſh, that you may be often ſcen ro ſmile, 


bur never heard to laugh while you lire. F te. 

quent and loud Laughter is the characteriſtic of 

Folly and Ill manners; it is the manner in which 

the mob nn their filly joy at ly things; and 
P | 


98 the7 


t % 


e they call it being merry. In my mind, there is 
nothing ſo illiberal and ſo ill. bred as audible 
« Laughter. True Wit, or Senſe, never yet made 

© any- body laugh ; they are above it: they pleaſe 

c the mind, and give chearfulneſs to the countenance. 

But it is low-buffoonery, or filly accidents, that 
cc always cxcite Laughter; and that is what people 

<« of ſenſe and breeding ſhould ſheꝗ themſelves above. 

A man's going to down. in the ſuppoſition that 


' * 


3 4 he has a chair behind him, and falling down upon 
| his breech for want of one, ſets a whole company 
a _ a. laughing, when all the wit in the world would 
not do it; 2 plain proof, in my mind, how low 
« and unbecoming a thing laughter is—Not to men. 
tion the diſagreeable noiſe that it makes, and the 
« ſhocking diſtortions of the face that it occaſions, 
Laaughter is eaſily reſtrained by a very little reflec. 
2 tion; - but, as it is generally connected with the 
idea of gaiety, people do not enough attend to its 
* abſurdity. I am neither of à melancholy. nor a 
* Cynical diſpoſition; and am as willing and as apt 
—_ ec to be pleaſed as any- body; but I am ſure that, 
= c ſince I have hid the full: os of . e, nobody 
Z '- 6 haz ever heard me laugh.” _ 7 
Writing to a young Man, that was likely to be 
employed 1 in the affairs of a Court, his Lordſhip cer- 
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8 poſſible, a perfect command of his countenance. 
Obe needs not ſhew all chat one thinks, tho? there is 
no occaſion either (as his Lordſhip in other parts ad- 
viſes) to put in practice ſeduction or deceit. Sir 
1 William Temple diſclaimed them both; and though 
'. he could laugh, too, was eſteemed a wiſe Politician. - 
In Private Life, Gravity is undoubtedly becoming 
in a Divine, in a Judge, in a nn. a Surgeon, 
1 an 


tainly gave him very proper advice: — to acquire, if 
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1 
an Apothecary, a Schoolmaſter, an Undertaker, a 
2 Midwife, a Ratcatcher, or a Thief, during the time 
they are employed in the exerciſe or function of their 
reſpective offices, profeſſions, or trades. It is alſo 
prudent and becoming in all Ladies, at all places of 
public reſort; and it is equally proper to be obſerved 
by all perſons in all companies that are to be treated 
with decency, decorum, or reſpect. Due regard 
oughit, likewiſe, to be paid to the difference of cuſ- 
toms and manners in the different places at which one 
reſides: The frolics of a youth in London would be 
treated as the actions of a madm in at Amſterdam, 
(where, indeed, an Engliſhman af 1 a madman ate 
ſynonimous terms;) and the ſmiles of a frank, open - 
hearted girl, educated at Paris, or at London, would 
be regarded by the formal prudes of ſome country- 
towns, as indications of the moſt wanton mind. 
But I can ſec no reaſon why the ſame ſerious, ſtupid 
face ſhould be continued in a private company of 
triends; Prudence requires it no longer, among thoſe 
to whom the rate of each other's underſtanding muſt 
be 8 
Nor can l ſuppoſe that true Wiſdom and Good. ſenſe 7 
are incompatible with Laughter at any time. The = 
Archbiſhop of York * can reliſh a piece of Wit and 41 
Humour as well as any man; and no people can "" 
laugh more heartily at a good joke, than the preſent 
Lord Chief Juſtice of England, and another learned 
Judge, the Lord Preſident of the Court of Seſſion 
in Scotland. From theſe three eminent examples it 
may be fairly preſumed, that Laughter is not, as 
Lord Cheſterfield alledges, the characteriſtic of Fol- 
 ly;—nor yet of II. manners, tho? the Mob thereby 
| _ expreſs their filly. joy at filly things. His ME: 


_ ® Drummond. 
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by. . parity off reaſoning, might. ay weil have. Laid; it 
was vulgar and ill mannered to eat, drink, and fleep, 
1 becauſe the Mob with great enjoyment do the ſame. 
His Lordſhip, i is the farſt perſon I ever heard give 
to Laughter the name of a diſagreeable noiſe; or, to 
its expreſſions on the countenance, the epithet of 
1 backing diſtortions of the face. The very ſound of 
of a Laugh, and the ſight of people laughing, have 
frequently the effect to make us join in the mirth of 
others, of which we know not the cauſe. It gives ſuch 
a comical calt to ſome features, that there js no re- 
ſiſting the ſympathetic force of them without being 
uncommonly dull. I remember an inſtance of a 
whole company of ſenſible people being diverted for 
a quarter of an hour by a facetious friend of mine, 
who, inſtead of returning thanks after dinner, aroſe 
with great ſolemnity, and ſaid, “Conte, let us bave 
a Laugh;“ then, putting both his hands on his 
ſides, be forced a Laugh in ſuch a variety of notes, 
and with ſuch a drollery of countenance, that he ſet 
the whole table in a roar. . Some people will tell me, 
the joke was as ſilly as the pulling of a chair from 
behind a man, to make him get a fall; nor will I 
WH pretend to ſay, there was any wit to bring out a 
WW Laugh upon us, inſtead of the expected Thankſgiv- 
aff , ing 8 ; all I mean to affirm by it, is, that the 
ſympathetic power of a Laugh is ſometimes ſo ſtrong, 
that whoever ſhould have ſeen my friend's very co- 
mical face, and heard the merry ſound of his voice, 
vould have had but little mier in Hig, to have kept 
himſelf g e 
Ws vb to Abatomiſte to account for! it, why one 
man is more readily , convulſed than another; but 
certain it is, that when I hear any thing very laugh- 
able, let it be in the Church, the Senate, Or the 


Court, 1 can no more refrain from grinning, than I 
h Can 
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can from weeping at any affecting miſery or diſtreſs 
of a fellow. creature. Every one muſt recollect ſome, 
among his acquaintance, whoſe riſible taculties are 
as little under command as mine, and who ſtand as 
little in awe, as I do, of the cenſure of a ſuperior. 
For my own part, without being guilty of ſelf-appro- 
bation, I never liked a perſon the better for his not 
ſhewing the paſſions on his countenance. I hate a 
_ maſked face; and whenever l diſcover one, I always 
guard myſelf againſt the poſſeſſor of it, as I would 
Tir a thief or a pick-pocket. Can the ſincerity 

that man be depended on, who can look grave 
_ when he is "inclined to laugh, or who will put on a 


ſmile when he wiſnes me perhaps at the Devil?— 1 
know I ſhall be taxed here with writing againſt Go. 


manners; for to the vanity of mankind Bluntneſs is 


diſpleaſing; but I recommend it not; I mean only 
to ſay, that as Diſſimulation is ever to be ſuſpected, 
there is a manner of being fincere without being blunt: 
There is a wide difference between a ſuppreſſion of the 
truth, and faying nothing but the truth. I would 
not, therefore, have a man laugh in another's face, 
it it were to give him any offence; and ſo far a com- 
mand of countenance is defirable..: But to ſmile on 

a perſon towards whom at the time you bear neither 
friendſhip nor love, is ſaying more than the truth; 
*tis diſſimulation; *tis deceit z Pts een a counter- 
feit . 

1 intimated at the begltining ahh this Eſſay, that 1 
hated to be thought a greater fool than Nature had 
made me; and 1 en muſt ſtrenuouſly maintain, 
that neither the Wiſe nor the 81/ly are more to be 
_ diſtinguiſhed by Laughter, than by any of the natu- 
ral functions of the human body, which are common 
to both of them. And if it ſhould ſtill be objected 
0 me, Gar tools are apt to laugh at many filly con- 
ceits 
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after my own manner; 


1 


ceits which affect not the man of wiſdom, Iam ready 
to anſwer, that full as many fools will be grave at a 
witticiſm, through ſtupidity or a want of ſenſe to 
comprehend it. There certainly are grave, ſtupid, 
dull fools, as well as merry-ones; and there are merry 
wiſe- men, as well as wiſe-men who have not the laſt 
reliſh for Wit and Humour. 
Granting me, then, that Gravity and Laug nter are 
not the ſigus either of Wiſdom or Folly, 1 will pro- 
 ceed to account for the different cauſes of Laughter, 
that is, agreeable to what I 
have perceived to paſs within myſelf on laughable 
occaſions: and if I am not a very extraordinary crea- 


ture, ſome of my Readers, from the experience of 


their own feelings, muſt ſurely aſſent to the truth of 5 


my obſervations. 


In the firſt place, then, I I will honeſtly allow, that 


— Self-ſufficiency and Pride often provoke us to laugh | 
at the follies or abſurdities of others, when we ſhould 
look confoundedly grave, if the like follies and ab- 
ſurdities of our own were maliciouſly and ritter 


told us. 


Secondly, a now krelineſs and ſprightlineſa of 
ſpirits make ſome people more prone to Laughter than 


others, in the ſame degree as a Frenchman (without 


being the greater fool for it) will be more chearful 
than a Native of Britain, or as a Boy is generally 
more merry than a Man. Both the Frenchman and 


the Boy will become the more ſedate, as they grow 
older; but it is not always found that their Wiſdom - 


— 


encreaſes in proportion to the gravity of their deport- 
ment. Their lack of Laughter is, therefore, occa- 
ſioned by the loſs of youth, and the approach of 5 


old age. 
Laughter is alſo the effect of a fertile imagination, ; 


105 which, on ſome ſtory being told, or ſome « event hap- 


pening, 


Cm IM: 


© pening, will- ſtart. many things. in Anion to * 
circumſtances, which a perſon. of a dull genius could 
never imagine. This too we find in youth much 
ſtronger than in men advanced in years; tho' ſome, 
in ſpite of chilling blood, retain it to the oldeſt age. 
To this ſprightlineſs of ſpirits, and fertility i 


imagination, we may add a turn to the buffoonery' or. 


burleſque. A look of Ned Shuter's on the Stage 
frequently ſaid as much to me as a ſpeeck of many. 
words; to another, it would not have ſaid io much; 
on a third, it would have been entirely loſt.— On 
ſuch an occaſion, however, I am not certain whether 
inſtinct or ſympathy does not provoke us, without 
thought or reflection, to join in the laugh at the 

ſight of a droll look, as naturally as we gape when 
others gape, commiſerate when we ſer others Te 
and tremble at any ſudden expreſſiom of fear. | ha 
laughed as heartily at the ſight of Hogarth's print 
of the Laughing. RE as ever 1. did at ry voy 
ſpeech in my life, 

Some men are apt to lau eh when others: wil 1 de 
ſerious, from an intimate correſpondence between 
the countenance and the heart; which is equally the 
cauſe of our expreſſing, without reſerve, our mirth, 
our grief, our anger, our fear, our ſcorn, our hor- 
ror, our pleaſure, or our pain,—Others, again, give 
looſe to their mirth, from a want of that kind of 
prudence, or circumſpection, which teaches the Self- 
iſn to keep a conſtant guard over their words; looks, 

and actions, leſt, by their genume expreſſion or in- 
terpretation, they ſhould prejudice their worldly 
intereſt. That kind of prudence is no where more 
fully exemplified than in tne Circle at St. James's, or 
at the Levee of Lord North. A man may be able 
to laugh very heartily, whom neither the King nor 
BY his ata at either of theſe . ever perceived 
to 


has 


3 G 1. * 
to alter 4 muſcle in his face. It is e 0 one af. 
his Majeſty's prerogatives to laugh when and where 
his Royal pleaſure is; but, otherwiſe, I agree with 
Lord Cheſterfield, that Laughter j is che r N 
of Folly at Court, an: eee 
e _ all, (though I ought to) + af placed it it in 
8 front, becauſe. 3 it-is one of the firſt things by whicha © 
human creature is pre. eminently diſtinguiſhed from a 


by brute) there ia an involuntary convulſion in * * 


ter, to which: ſome people are more ſub) ect than 
others, which children even ſhew before 4 come 
to the uſe of reaſon z and the power of which, from 


infaney to manhood, gradually declines till it is al- 


moſt loſt in the infirmities of old age. This involun- 
tary convulſion may be tried by ann 25 
only a few people's Hades, and i its various effects 19 5 
Will inſtantly perceive. * 
Io a proneneſs to this convulfion,/in: me, to a turn 
Wh far the burleſque, and to an imagination not incapa- 31 
dle of improving on events, I chiefly attribute the 
_ - cauſe of my laughing at the recital or appearance of 
many. things, which give not half ſo much entertain- 
ment to another perſon. Tell me a comical ſtory, 
and it is ten to one but I ſtart many incidents which 
never ſtruck your fancy. Give me a droll one to read, 
and my imagination is ever ready to paint it droller. 
1 muſt, no doubt, on theſe oecaſions appear a fool 
to many; but I think it unfair to pronounce me in- 
tirely guilty of ally; all: it be known what paſſes 
within M 2 
I remember the rſt time I rol . Shemale 
it was in the company of two very ſenſible men, WhO 


| were each entertaining himſelf with his own reading. 
Al happened to come to the unfortunate rencounter 


of Hrs Blop and bann, at Why: Wo turn of the 


garden- fl 


ickle 


6. 


Fanden. wall; and the whole ſcene preſented ney 
lively to my imagination, that I laughed, as Lord 
Sheſterfield would ſay; like a moſt egregious fool. 
thought I ſaw before me the little, fat Doctor, 
mounted on his diminutive poney, that was waddling 
through the narrow, dirty lane, at every ſtep ſinking 


tothe knees'in mire; I rhought I ſaw the haſty Oba- Mrs 


diah; mounted on a great, unruly brute of a coach- 
8 horſe; galloping at his full ſpeed; thought I ſaw 
him, with ritis tremendous. velocity, bounce upon 
the unſuſpecting Doctor, at the ſudden turn of the 
5 garden-wall; painted to myſelf the terror and con - 
ſternation of the Doctor's face; the vain attempts 
he would make, in the dirt, to turn His poney out 
ot the Way of Obadiah's horſe; his erofling himſelf, 
like a good Roman- Catholic, on the apptchenſion 
of inevitable death, his dropping his whip, through 
hurry and confuſion, in eroſſing himſelf; his catch- 
ing moſt naturally, and as if by inſtinct, to recovet 
his falling whip; his loſing his ſtirrups in conſequence 
thereof; his falling, like a windmill, with legs and 
arms extended; and then ſticking, when he reached 
the earth, like a pack of wool in the mud ;— then 
the trepidation of Obadiah at the ſight of the 


Doctor's dirty and dangerous ſtate; the trouble he 


was at to ſtop his great, hard- mouthed, ſtiff- necked 
brute, which he could by no other means effect, than 
by pulling him round and round the proſtrate Doctor; ; 
and beſpattering him all with mud; the rueful face 
of Obadiah; and the aukward apologies. he would 
make ;—AlI theſe, I ſay, with many other additional 
circumſtances,, ainted themſelves ſo ſtrongly on my 
imagination, that laughed moſt immoderately loud. 
My friends, with ſurprize, aſked the reaſon of my 
mirth; and I made them no other anſwer than by 
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cicgtſy plain, that Lat 
| teriſtic of Folly 75 than ; ravity is of Miſdam; and my | 
Lord Cheſterfield might, with greater propriety of © 
2 reaſon, have ſaid, Laugh if vou are wiſe: for it 
is the greateſt folly on earth to grieve at any loſs:or 
- misfortune, not imn 
conduct, but, for purpoſes Es to us, os 
_ ted ee _ 85 


tn) 


- wad as paſlage forthwith, It tickled the | 
fancy 7 one of them as much a8 it had mine, and 
he joined very heartily in the laugh: but it did not 
Pray my other friend ſo much. He could not fee, 
he ſaid, any thing ſo very witty. in the misfortune of 
a poor, harmleſs, inoffenſive, man- midwife. who was 
travelling the road on a viſit of civility and complai- 
ſance; it was cruel and inſulting to laugh at his diſ. 
treſs; and as for the unlucky rencounter of the 
poney and coach: -horſe, the thing was natural and 


r 


common enough; it might happen 1 in the neighbour. 
hood of London any day of one's life. In ſhort, he 
Vas quite out of humour with us, and peeviſhly pro- 

nounced us to be a couple of idiots for being diverted 


- with, ſuch ſilly conceits.— I need: not tell my readers, 
a good ſolid 


that my grave friend, though a man of a 
 voderſtanding, had neither a fprightly. imagination, 
any taſte for An te an e ſt. turn mak he | 


From Py has 1 written, 1 ede it is WY vo 
ughter is no more the charac- 


= burleſque. 0 


nediately cauſed: by our on miſ- 2 
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An E88AY on the NATURE and MUTA- 


. + BILITY of STILTS. 


,- Projitit agility & F +quipedalia verba. . 
2 oe ſPecte recti. 5 


deres a, vitat 3 nubes &'i inani a captat. 
IE HoxAr. 


E 1 E ehrten > iter Shaity, « enz the reſt 
ot his fingular opinions, hath given us a Diſ- 


br of Srilts, 


e us te be « think, in the 


poſſeſnoh or uralt of which a man places his chief 


| delight; ſo ate Stiſlis ſuch things, eſpecially, in the 


uſe of which he takes a particular pleaſure, becauſe 


they raiſe him, in his opinion, above the reſt of man- 
kind, and emigently flatter his pride. 


What principally brings this ſubject to my mind at 


preſent; is, the recent peruſal of a Journey to the 
Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland; in which 1 had not pro- 
ceeded many pages, before it fully exhibited to me 
what I call an Author uprn Stilts, ſtalking with moſt | 


mighty and gigantic ſtrides. The Writer of that 


Journey is generally ſuppoſed to be Dr. 8—1 
Ja n; but I mould Rather believe him to be 


| e ever by Dr. J——-1's Bookſeller, 
Qz 5 


0 Kidalen on Hobby- Horſes ; but it is left to The Level. 
ter to write an EIA on the MAE and alu, 
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wich a view to bring his Diddy! into greater re · 
pute. Be it as it may.— that Author, not contented 


with his own uncommon ſtature, (that ſtrength of 
reaſoning, ſolidity of judgment, juſtneſs of big : 
tion, and accuracy of remarks, which pre-eminently | 
raiſe him above the ſcribbling tribe) muſt elexate 


himſelf on the Stilts of pompous diftion, and ende- 
vour to ſtalk more conſpicuouſly towering in the 


eroud. Yet one cannot help ſmiling to hear common 
events recorded in the phraſe of monumental inſcrip- 


- tion. or plain facts related, and familiar fights de- 


| ſcribed, in the language of Hiſtory, and the cadence 
of Blank Verſe. . I not only ſmiled, but I molt cer- 


tainly laughed; and it was a conſiderable time before 


I could determine within myſelf, whether the Journey 
Vas really a ſerious performance, or whether it was 


written by the Author of Lexiphanes, as a ſecond 
compoſition of burleſque. Hear, only, how curi- 


puſly the Mriter of that Journey tranſpoſes ſome fa- 
miliar phraſes into pompous words :—tfor, the road 
tales a turn, he gives it a new turn indeed <© The 
way makes a A flexure.” (p. 69.) For, taling a wall 
through the town, he moſt elegantly writes—* We 


roſe to perambulate the City.“ (p. 6.) And for giving 


his borſes their feed of corn We fed the poor ants 


mals liberally.” (p. 370.) But from the following 


extracts, my readers will judge for themſelves, if the 
author 1 is on a level with them; or if, as I aſſerted, A 


be is mona conſpicuquſly on ſlihs. 5 T 


= At an hour e late, we came to St. * 
5 aue s, a City once Archiepiſcgpal, where that Uni- 

verſity ſtill ſubſiſts in which Philoſophy was formerly 
faught by Buchanan, whole name has as fair a claim 
: 10 WN as can be conferred by ns Latit | 


* 


8 5 N A | mz 
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8 and perhaps a fairer than the inſtability of vet- 
nacular languages admits.—And, in the whole of our 
ſtay, we were gratified by every mode of kindneſs, 
and entertained with all the elegance of lettered hoſ- 
pitality (p. 5. and 6.) Of the architecture, the poor 
remains can hardly exhibir, even to the artiſt, a ſuf- 


kiciept * b. 7.) 


A monumental inſeriprion indeed! 18 4; 


| 


« „ One at its FIR is now loſt; and in | thoſe that 


1 remain, there is the ſilence and folirade of inactive 


indigence and gloomy depopulation.— The Chapel 
of the alienated College is {till ſtanding; a fabric not 
inelegant of external ſtructure! (p.g-) The Library, 
Be op is of late erection, is not very ſpacious, but 
elegant and luminous. The Doctor, by whom it 
was ſhewn, hoped to irritate or ſubdue my Engliſh 
yanity by telling me, that we had no ſuch Repoſitory 
of Books in England. (p. 10 and 11.) . 
| & The road beyond Aberdeen grew more ſtony and 5 
continued nd naked of all FERRIC decoration.” 1 
(P. 35.) 
If there were neither 1 trees, buſhes, nor graſs upon 
| the fields, the Author was very ontetimable to * 5 
| b any ſhould grow pon the Ugh: road. Hes 


40 Loug b Neſs, though not twelve miles broad, is 
2 roo, diffuſion of water. (p. 62.) A 
The Country, at the bridge, ſtrikes the eye with : 
all the gloom and grandeur of Siberian. ſolitude. (p. 
69.) The country is totally denuded of its wood. 
(p. 73.) They pollute the tea - table with large ſlices 
of Cheſhire Cheeſe, which mingles its leſs grateful 
| odours with the fragrance of the tea, . 124.) We 
We: | . 


aa 


our converſation enlarged by the company of Mr. 
Macqueen. (p. 129.) I honoured his orthodoxy, and 
did not much cenſure his afperity. (p. 280.) I 1 1525 
kefs eager, did not 18 him.“ 0 p. 323 v4 


RN 


10 Theatrical Pince could ralk in a more impor- 


tant ſtrain than _ 


_ TE; 


"There is yet another baute of i errour not eaſily = 
ſarmounted, though more dangerous to the veracity 


of itinerary narratives, than imperfect menſu ration. 


An obſerver, deeply impreſſed with any remarkable 

ſpectacle &c,—how many particular features and 

Aiſcriminations will be compreſſed and conglobulated 
into one e groſe *ng ra ew. (p- | td and 


343:)- 


8 in the e cannot "ated Rs the Hg dies 2 
will ſuffer their tea-tables'chat to be polluted with this 
nee and eranſubltanciation. of _— pe 


Jo this dilatory notion -mult be mph the 


falſe relation of Travellers, &c. (p. 343.) Thewalls 
were always too ſtrong to be ſhaken by ſuck deſul- . 
tory hoſtilities. (p. 362.) At laſt we came to an inn, 
not only commodious but magnificent. The difficul . 
ties of peregrination were now at an end. After two 
days ſtay at Inverary, we proceeded ſouthward over 
Glencroe, a black and dreary region, now eaſily paſ- 
ſable by a military road, which riſes from either end 
of the Glen, by an acclivity not dangerouſly ſteep; 
: bat ſufſi ciently laborious. In the middle, at the top 
of the hill, is a eat with Fm e Bert and 


be than Wl. 5 


had, from this time, our intelligence facilitated, and 


mm a & „ 
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And my readers, I think, will not be anthonkful | 


for giving them a reſt. I have produced an extract 
ſufficient for them to judge, if this kind of writing is 

really, what the pedants call, enriching our language. 
 — As for my own part, where words are multiplied 


without adding to the idea; or wheneer a polyſylla- 


ble is uſed for what 2 monoſyllable could equally 


expfreſs, I deem it an unneceſſary cireumlocution, that 
ought ever to be diſcountenanced. We ſee no ſuch 


art or falſe taſte in the compoſitions of Mr. Pope: 
ſome of his moſt. beautiful . g og t ag 
eſt * ſhorteſt Words. | 


Hark! a ghd woke the wiihy def 6 ar 1 

Prepare the way! a God, a God appear: 25 
Lo, earth receives him from the bending ſkies! 
Sink down, ye mountains, and ye vallies, riſe! 

With heads dechin'd, ye cedars! Homage j pay; 5 
Be ſmooth; ye rocks! ye rapid floods give way; 
The Saviour comes! by ancient Bards forendia; 55 

bs Hear N To Jeab! and, — TIP, bl d behold. 

The Niete. 

: Tia not envunh:'s no „ havſtmeſs gives ITY * 

The ſound muſt feem an echo to the ſenſe: 

Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, . 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows; 
But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, _ 
The hoarſe, rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. 
When 2 ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line tod labours, and the words move flow; 
Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 


Exxar on Curricron, 


Next 2 


"© Flies o'er th T_T corn,” and ſkims along 0 the 
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Vent hear 6 in alter ene be few of of Bifi! lines 
10 wed. de e T1 "5,985 1 
Vet Write. wn vritk me all! that Is may Join 
_ Griefs to thy griefs, and echo ſighs to thine. 
Tears ſtill are mine, and thoſe I — not ſpare; 
Love but demands what clic were ſhed in mY vo } 
No happier taſł theſe faded eyes purſue; 5 
| To read and weep is all they now can do. 
Then ſhare thy pain, allow that ſad Kais 
Ah! more than ſhare it, give me all thy Ar very 


LS —— 
toe 2 
— 


 —Thou know'ſt how guiltleſs firſt I met thy dw. 


When Love approach'd me under Friendſhip's name. 
—Guiltleſs I gaz d; Heav'n liſten'd while you fung? 
And Truths divine came mended: ftom hay __ 
From lips like thoſe what Precept faibd to move; 

Too ſoon they taught me, twas no ſin to love: ©: $12. 
Back thro* the paths of pleaſing ſenſe Iran.. 
Nor wiſh'd an Angel whom I lov'd:a Rn N 


Come, with thy looks, thy words, relieve my woe! . 


Thoſe ſtill, at leaſt, are left thee to beſtow 


Noz fly me, fly me, far as Pole from Pole; 


Riſe, Alps! between us, and whole Oceans roll!- 
Ah: come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nor ſhare one pang of all I felt for the. 
Thy oaths I quit, thy memory reſignnʒ; 
Forget, renounce me, hate whateler was mine. 
Fair eyes, and tempting looks! (which cas? e 
. low d, ador'd lens, all adieu's e 


1 am afraid. 1 hs ſor 7 rice Ng patience « | 
| ihe of my readers, unuſed to the melting mood; 


and yet I cannot forbear en the — N 


n Ae ah next. 
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I in ker: gell. fact Elorſa ſpread. 
Propt on ſome tomb, a neighbour of che ed 
In each low wind, methinks, a ſpirit calls; 
And more than echoes talk along the walls. 
Here, as I wateh'd the dying lamps around, 
From yonder ſhrine I heard a hollow ſound: 
Come], Siſter, come! (it ſaid, or ſeem'd to fay) 
Thy place i is here; ſad Siſter, come away! 
Once, like thyſelf, I trembled, wept, and pray d 
Love's victim then; tho now a ſainted . 1 
But all is calm in this eternal ſleep; TH 
Here Griet- forgets to groan, and Love to weep; 3 
Ev'n Superſtition loſes ev'ry fear; 
Fot God, not en eg eg our trailties here. 4, 


1 ok duet fats ever on + forks of Poyie' 8 Poetry, f 
where the ſmoothneſs, force, and dignity of our lan- 
guage is occaſionally ſhewn, without having recourſe 
to words a foot and u half long. Yet, ſome may be 
of opinion they could make richer language of thoſe 
lines above quoted, by writing. Hark, a loud ac - 
claim the ſolitary deſart exhilarates,“ and ſo forth; 
| but { ſhould anſwer them in the words of Boileau: 
which, as every common reader, now-a-days, under- 
ſtands a little French, I hope | may venture to er . 
wn N ur wy: ſites 1a tare 
Jaimerois mieux qu il declinke c nom, | 
Et dit, Je ſuis Oreſte, ou bien Agamemnon ; 

Que Caller, par un tas de confuſes merveilles, 5 
Sans rien dire à Eſprit, etourdir les oreilles. 
as * n eſt Jamais aſſes 205 2 > 
A Jane LAT Porrigys,” 


E 


I ůmuſt inform you, I will not come at all. 
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1 ſhall now G our Author upon Stiles with a 
card | lately wrote to an admirer of his Journey, in 
anſwer to a common invitation to play at cards nd! 
| ſpend the evening. It will ſerve as à further ſpeci-. 
men of the true manner of writing on a familiar ſub- 
J ect in pompous diction; and will prove that nothing 
is more eaſy chan to adopt the ſtiltic ſtile, if one will 
but take a little time to employ din memory or recol- 
leon 7 
At an hour ſomencins late, your maſt Waere 
44 invitation 1 received. As I deteſt indeciſion, ab- 
& hor irreſolution, and abomi nate a declaration in- 
explicit, reſerved, or incomplete, rather than re- 
_ « ply to you, that I will attend you if 7 Ae . 4 
My 
head, now tortured with rheumatic pain, is as un- 
4% fir for the i intricacies of whiſt, the required: atten- 
tion to the game, or the expeded ſolicitude about 
your betts, as it is incapable. of enduring the tur- 
Wh bulent rociferation of convivial mirth. _ 5 
After your Mriters upon Stilts, of which I have. 
touched but upon one claſs, the next, who take 2 
| fon: in elevating. themſelves above the common 
level of mankind, are your Speaters upon Stilts; and 
theſe are a very numerous race. Since it is. impoſſi- 
ble to ſpeak of them in this paper as diſtinctiy as 5 
could wiſh, I ſhall only mention a few of them as a 
ſample of che reſt A man who is continually ſtun - 
ning my ears with citations from the books he: has 
read, I readily allow. to have ſtudied hard; but then 
his ſtudy. IS. 3 ſupported by Stilts. 4 
man, who, in diſcourſe, takes every opportunity of 
throwing in a ſcrap. of- Latin or Greek, (of which 
5 Tur 1 3 are OY guny? w_ be Tn. 


Fa 


l N 


an orator ind 2 ſcholur: but he talks fedini a roſtrum, 
| which his vanity has mounted on ſtilts. A man who 
: is eternally; tormentiug me with his baſtard Italian, 
! 'Y broken French, I allow to have travelted; but 1 
I | n ſtop him from making a ſecond Grand Tour 
* upon flilts. My method of levelling theſe Gentry is 
1 by 3 ur 4 bit of Getman or Dutch; by 
) _ which, astheſe are languages in this country bur fel- | 


dom und //they inſtantly perceive | have tra- 
HH velled, for their 3 a little too ur 
3 Nor b. In ſhort, affectation of every k ind is walking 
; Ea ſtirs, + The ufing terme df: Art, for inſtance, 
|; which ferve not to diſtinguiſh or xx] plain, or techni- 
WU 8Þ «al words which centribute nochn towards making 
1 nen underſtodd, are only ſo many elevating tiles. 
ö From the ff requett mention of the Bagpipes; in 
. | the Journey 3 quoted, Muſic, of Al chings, 


comes firſt into my head at preſent. The words made 
Auſe ot here, to ſignify the length of time in the notes 
of muſic, as ſemibreves, minums, crotchets, quavers, 
and Temiquavers, are, in other countries, as properly 
deſcribed by a whole note, half a note, a fourth, an 
eighth, and a ſixteenth. And, applicable to chat, 
a ſtoty occuts to me, with, Vhich I Hall conclude; 
warmly recommending it to the Author of the. late 
Journey to inſert it in the next edition of his book. 
A Highland Piper, having a ſcholar to teach, dit. 
; dained, with the ſtilts of ſemibreves, minums, crotch- 
ets, anti qua vers to break his head, —Here, Donald, 
quoth he, tak yere pipes, mon, and gie us a blaſt. 
(But as I cannot make him, in character, ſ peak Er/e, 
be may. as well talk Engliſh, and his lebn will be 
the better waage erer, Donald, ſaid he, 
1 take your pipes, my lad, and give us a blaſt.—S0, 
LS - wy well blown, indeed! But whar is ſoutid, Donald, 
i Re» Ws R +; without 
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(wi hout ſenſe ou may blow on to all eternit, . 
2 without making à tune of it, If I do not tell you how = 
ttz qucer things on that paper muſt help:w++you ſee 
eo tellow-with the white, round, „open face (point- | 
Ht a. ſemi e between the two Bar.); 
9 y from. that Une: to ichis, While you 
ah "bear one 1 your foot, and take a Jong "Pan 5 
8 = 0m, vou put a leg to him, yon 
dend he'll move twice as taſt. | 
tts, he run, four times: tee chun 58 Arſe  - - 
5 th the white face. But if, af, . 
#5 e, vou bend: his knee, or tie his legs, he will hop | 
Jou ſtill eight times faſter than the White · faced tcllow 
I ſhewed you firſt.— hene er vou blow-your = 
| tighter thoſe fel. 1 
. will run, and the ä 
— arg fare ta di Fc | 
| = 
- SOIT 4 NESS! 333ͤͥ - 1 
| e L 9 : 
5 : 75 1 TR nes , 7 
h 'f 
N ; | 5 | 3 
; mus ibis. Or. ſetam: FE : 
< aurney ta the eftern Han- 
DE 3 led me into the immediate conſidera- 
of x aue ry 
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Sanity, and Ambition, are the wrong SHIts which 
invite men to mount above the level of their fellow - 
creatures. Inſtances of theſe are too numerous to 


be particularly mentioned. Iwill not therefore pre- 


tend to enumerate them; nor will J range the few, 
Which readieſt ſtrike me, into any kind of order. 


Let them flalk'about-in the fame irregular manner 


jo-which my- imagination ſtarts them 


Half the Nation, at this moment, & are montdred 


Phy Stilts of Pride and Ambition, and axe, in idea, 


wading the Great Atlantic, to kick dommn the antient 


and accuſtomad Liberties of America.: Rut they will 


poſſibly exchange them. before the expirarion of the 


enſuing ſu 
Upon theſe we may ſoon expect to fee them mounted; 


for, ever ſince the laſt Treaty of race, when che 


nmer, for thoſe of Vanity and Affectation. 


neglect of a grand fire- work occaſioned ſo much na- 


tional diſlatisfaction, it has been the conſtant practice 
of the Cabinet to contrive ſomething to amuſe the 
people, and to give: them and their repreſentatives a 
harmleſs ſubject of converſation at their reſpective 


retreats — the ſummer ſeaſon: I have nothing 


to recommend to you, but that you will carry into 


your reſpective counties the ſame affectionate attach- 


ment to Luxury and Diſſipation, and the ſame uncon- 
cern for the public welfare. which have diſtinguiſhed 
all your proceedings: And fo they are diſmiſſed = 
with afarceoran entertainment, immediately defrayed | 


or powerfully patronized by a Great Perſon :—a Co- 
ronation, real and repreſented; Ea Jubilee at Strat- 


ford, conducted by Mr. Garrick, Maſter of the 


Revels, and acted again at his Theatre; — an Inſtalla- 


tion at Windſor, and another at Weſtminſter beſides  - 
3 Was ed nN of the A Icy on the e Thearre, 5 
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mouth ; a Miniſterial Encenia at Oxford; and, laſtly, 


2 Fete Chompetre ; which, however, was ſo far pre- 


mature as to ſtop for a day the more weighty proceed- 


ings of the Houſe of Commons Beſides — There 
are every Spring Maſquerades and Balr:pares with- | 
out number; which help to keep the Nation elevated 
and in good humour 1 whole Summer; for filtic 
_ amulſements are the more perfect, as we enjoy them 
under a preternatural or improper figure. As 1 do 
not recollect that any of our modern writers have 
made mention of theſe Political Stilts of — 4 5 
muſt here claim the honour of weren h 


has the merit of their invention: 


But of all Sti/t-wealkers, none cut 2 more nd. 
ous figure than your Lovers upon 
mean, who heartily wiſh to come together, but whoſe 
pride and dignity will not allow the Gentleman to 
make the leaſt conceſſion; nor the Lady, (without 
the moſt abject demeanour and the moſt earneſt ſup- 
1 plication of her Lover,) the ſmalleſt ſurrender. Hono- 
rius's Love for Gloriana was founded on reaſon, and 
not on a doating fondneſs, which diſgraces a man of 


prudence. He conſidered her perſon as an object he 


ſhould be ſoon tired of in the poſſeſſion, were ſhe not 

endowed with good- nature, and an under ſtanding 

which rendered her a moſt defirable companion. But 
Honorius would never ſtoop to fawn and flatter, and | 

uled the freedom. to tell her of her failings. This 

' proceeding diſguſted Gloriana, who — Imagin- 
ed that the man who could talk in that vndiſguited 

ſtrain to her when the was free, would be an abſolute 
tyrant to her if he had her in his 
me ever acknowledge that ſhe felt the leaf inclination T1 

for 


Cox" 1 Muſeum, which terminating Wes will be a 


Nate: ſbeto no longer; a Royal: ztion to Portf. 


Stilts; thoſe, 1 


( i) 


for highs or for any of his fex. Though ſhe vat 
on every occaſion ſhew her affection for Honorius, 
'twas mere Platonic Love; her dignity was hurt, if 
he preſumed to conſtrue it into any other. And that 
her behaviour towards him might not be underſtood 
to proceed from any tenderer ſenſation, ſhe always 
took care that her words ſhould be delivered like the 
words of an Oracle, which none but a Pref ſhould 
ever interpret into a declaration fixed and certain. In 
ſhort, their courtſhip was like the courtſhip of cats; 
an eternal ſcratching and caterwauling: the more 
3 naw, Gino was, the more ſqualling noiſe /he 
made about her friend/bip, and the more averring 
ſereams that ſhe could never love. As Honorius would 
not ſubmit to ſupplicate, he was on the point of giv- 
ing the purſuit entirely up. He began to conſider, 
however qualified Gloriana was for a friend, that ſhe 
who would think it humiliating to allow a huſband 
any freedoms, would, in his arms, be found to be bur 
_ cold and indifferent wife. B ut happily, one evening 
that he had the charge of her at Ranelagh, inſtead 
of conducting her into her own coach, he handed her 
into Hirt. With a ſpecial. Licence in his pocket, he 
then hurried her away to his friend Parſon Trefaft ; 
and this was the laſt force which he ever uſed; the 
laſt reiſtance ſhe ever made. 

How very different the character of Grins um 75 
that of Conſtance, in the Comedy of Le Fils Natu- 
rel of Monſieur Diderot! The Lady, there, reaſons 
with her Lover on the procreation of their ſpecies - 
(not with the calmneſs indeed, but) with all the chaſte 
confidence of a Philoſopher. And ſhe puſhes her, 


arguments ſo cloſely to che Gentleman, (who rather 


wants to ſhun an engagement) that he is at laſt obli- 
bed in plain terms to tell her, that he ſhudders at the 
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very Shotiohs, of 3 childrens 266, e tay: 


he, oſerbit. il ſe charger. d une mme Il ſeroit ere / 
il auruit des enfant Des enfants! Quand je penſe 
que nous ſomme jettes, tout en naiſſant, dans un 'cahos. 
de prejuges, d extravagances, dervices, & de. miſere, 
idee m en faitiftemir.” To which Conſt anca very 
readily anſwers: „ Dotval, vos. enfants ne ſant point 
Aim a tomber dans le cahos, que vous redautea.— 
Vor filles ſeront honnetes & decentes. - Vos: fils ſeront 
_ nobles & fiers.” — And her imagination firing as ſhe 
proceeds, Tous vous enfants ſeront charmant At 
this, as might naturally be expected, Dor val prend 
la main de Conſtance, la preſſe entre les deus ſiennes, 

lui fourit d' un air tou he, et lu; dit , St, par mal. 


hear, Conftance 'ſe.trompoit ; firj'-avois des enfants, 
comme 7 en voi, tant 4˙ autres, malheurex & mec hants, 


(Je nc connoit) j* en nourrois de douleur: To cut 
ſhort the converſation, after reaſoning the matter 
. with him through a dozen pages, Conſtance modeſtiy 
concludes with aſſuring him“ Je ne crains pas 

9 une ame cruelle ſoit jamais formee dans mon ſein 


et de votre ſang,” That is French ſentimental Comedy 


tor you; at which perfection, praiſe the Veſtals! aur's 
is not yet arrived. But our Play-wrights would do. 
5 well, from this little ſample, to remember, that 
there is as thin a partition between Sentiment and 
Senſuality, in a friendſhip of the two ſexes, as there 


is ſaid to be between ſuperior wiſdom and downright. 


folly. he world, atleaſt, ſeem'to.be of that e x 
jn the caſe of the inconſiderate Fulvia. 
M.ounted on the Stiles: of Vanity, Fulvia is never F 


happy unleſs ſhe has ſome. young Officer, or ſome 


man of diſtinction in the Polite Circle, to attend her 
as her friend and ſentimental companion. It is to her. 
he alen delight 1 in imagining the World will fup- 


Pole, a 


/ EE 
 þole; the young man is actually dying for her; while, 25 , 
ignorant of the uncharitable conſtruction put upon 15 
their iatimacy. ſhe irretrievably loſes her reputation. = 
Fulvia is married, and were I her huſband, ms 1 
certainly tell her.“ The care of y your Virtue, Madam, 
as | mean not to be tied to your ap ron · ſtrings. Lleave 
to your own diſcretion; but, as your huſband, 1 muſt. 
=: conſider myſelf to be the Guardian of your 
Reputation. When a man pays a conſtant attention, 
and, by a continued attendance, ſhews himſelf par- 
| ticularly attached, to a. married woman, you may 
depend upon it, it can be for no diſintereſted purpoſe; 
4 though he ſhould not have gained His ends, the 
the world will not fail to ſuppoſe it. 1 inſiſt upon it, 
| therefore, you will drop that friendſhip, . Chooſe 
friends among your own ſex, and acquaintances among 8 
mine; for no man but your huſband ought. to —_— 
- your confidence,” x 323 3. 
Celia is attacked with the ſame rage of unbounded | TE 
deſire for admiratian. No ſooner: does ſhe deſeryß . {i} 
man whoſe addrefles ſhe thinks will do her _Þ nn” wh 


than ſhe employs every art to attach him to her per- A. 
ſon. Though bleſſed with a beautiful face and an 
elegant figure, the uſes the mean deceit of painting ; . 
her cheeks, and blackening her eyebrows, to render . 
| herſelf: more certain of her conqueſts.” As ſhe is en- | * 


dowed with a good underſtanding herſelf, ſhe will 
never marry a — and men of ſenſe, in time, will 
deſpiſe her. When they diſcover the rouge and fic- 
titious eyebrows, they will be apt to doubt whether- 
every ſeeming beauty about her is not an impoſition. 
When Tk. * ber 3 ins Roch one 
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man to aa, thiy will dread being united to der; 
lelt, after marriage ſhe ſhould prove unfaithful. 
A handſome woman o 7 7 to be particularly care- 
ful how ſhe exalts herſelf above the common level; 
for, the eyes of every. bod attending her motions, if 
ſhe does not manage her Stilts dexterouſly, ſhe runs 
innumerable Hazards of tumbles and ſhameful expo- 
| ſures. And, indeed, whit with the lowneſs of their 
_ Stays (which excced, now, all bounds of decorum), 
Ek their occafional lapſes in foxhunting, there are 
ſome Ladies whoſe ſhape cah exactly tell, from three 
inches (1 dare venture to fay it) above and vey the 
| apton- ring. 5 
But when once 3 woman gets upon tilts, and pro · 
Flaims that ſhe docs not care what the World ſays of 
her, I pronounte her to be utterly incorrigible; ſhe. 
A then in a fair way of breaking her neck, and go 
g headlong to the Devil, —Yet her actions partly 
90 ye her vob declaration; for ſhe courts, in fact, 
"ths: praiſe and admiration of mankind, in her every 
attempt at being lingular! Thus, in e e 
to become affects for a moment among the be- 
holdets in gh hea the may render herſelf ridiculous 
ptible among her friends and companions. 
for ever.— 80 much for Vanity apd Affectation. 
As for the ſubje& of Pride, I have formerly made 
the diſtinction beten not ſtooping unworthily to 
thoſe above us, and the hauf 67 attempting to raiſe 
ourſelves out of the reach of thoſe below us. To me 
(Who am happy if, at the ſmall expence of a har, 1 
can oblige the meaneſt of my fellow. creatures it al- 
ways gives particular ſatisfaction to fee a Stilt-walker 
of the laſt claſs ridiculouſly diſmounted. 
My Readers cannot but obſerve, that I ban dwelc 


leſs on” the Nile of * and Aabitos, by * 
thoſe 
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pendous pair of Stilts. Pulcan was a good-natured, 
eaſy, cuckoldable* kind of a fellow, as may be gather- 
ed trom the ſtory of his catching Venus with Mars; | 
for inſtead of knocking both their brains out with his 
great hammer (as ſome modern Cuckolds would do 
in their wrath), he only threw a- thin veil of an iron 
net over them, and diverted himſelf with ex ſing 
them to the deriſion of bis Brother-Gods. Be ac- 
dordingly complied with the requeſt. Achilles, with 
the counſel and advice of all the Grecian Chiefs, 
mounted his Stilts in the dead of night” and ſtalked 
towards the walls of Troy, with ſilent but gigantic 
ſtrides. The concerted plan of operations was, that 
he thould, by the help of theſe Stilts, ſcale the ene-" 3 
my's wail. put the Trojans at onę of the gates to in- +I 
Rant death (for he alone was reckoned a match for 
'_ the whole guard), and then admit the Grecian ar- 
—_—_- . ſurprized gate. But Hector. who, as 
Captain of the Guard that night, was vigilantly go- 
ing his rounds, (except butchering their fellow: citi- 
zens, no duty was deemed beneath the Heroes and 
i Generals of thoſe times) happened to eſpy Achille: 
| juſt as he had 'made his laſt ſtride, and got againſt 
— .__ the, parapet with his breaſt, a on this, without 
knowing who he was, Hector brandiſhed his mighty 
word, and lepelled à furious blow at his head. 
. Don dropt the ſon of Thetis; and thanks to his 
— truſty helmet! or that blow would haye finiſhed 1 
life. It had, however. a ſufficient effect; for, i in the 
. = very ſcientific words of the original account, Achilles, : 
iin his tumble, fractured his noſe againſt the wall, ex- 
RR - _. coriated his ſhins with the Stilts, and diſlocated his 
1 e the fo fſe.——No v wonder, then, he ſhould 
= "vg Nepp o his © tent ſo org, or end even A : 
4 YE cen 
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| been con fined to his bed! The truth of it was, that 
after this diſaſter, by which he had fo piteouſly bruiſed 
and disfigured himſelf, Achilles was for ſome time 
aſhamed to ſhew his face, The catiſe of his confine. 
ment, therefore, (adds our learned Commentator) 
ought by no means to be laid to Bri/ers's account; 
ſince, Heaven knows, the poor women have miſchief 
enough to-anfwer for, withour our charging them 
| wiel Actitious events. 1 
As many learned Critics and e may be 5 
curious to ſee this ancient Manuſcript, ] will inform 
them where it is to be found. It is in a Collection 
of Original Papers, yet unpubliſhed, and which are 
now depoſited, for the inſpeQion of the Curious, at 
Mr. B.'s houſe, in the Strand. —A late Tranſlator of 
Homer, who collected theſe papers in the Highlands 
of Scotland, gives of them this true and genuine ac- 
count: — That a Highland Chief, being taken priſoner 
in the memorable battle between Agricola and his 
Romans and Galgacus and the Scots, was ſoon after 
conveyed to Rome, where he won ſo much on the 
good graces of. the Emperor, that he obtained leave 
to examine the imperial State papers; among which 
he found one containing many ſecret Anecdotes of the 
Siege of Froy, written in Eneas's own hand, and 
Which that unfortunate Hero carried off with him in : 
his flight; the papers in his pocket, and old Father 
Anchiſes on his back. "The moſt remarkable of theſe 
1 br the Highland Chief tranſlated into Erſe, and 
after his ranſom brought them home with him to his 
Caledonian cot. From theſe he wrote the Comment 
upon Homer, of which we have made this honoura- 
ble mention; and from theſe he would alſo make it 
appear, that the nobleſt and moſt valiant of the Tro-—- 
jan Chicts were not ot polled of one drop of Patrigtic | 
y 4 | . 
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blood; for, at che very time the Greeks ee | 


the town, thoſe illuſtrious Heroes were plotting to 
deliver it up Hence the Engliſh Tranſlator, explo- 
ding! at once all Patriotiſm among us, drew this con- 
ſequence in private to me, which 1 think myſelf at 
Hberty. to impart : Since, ſaid he, the ſincerity 
and e e of thoſe antient Heroes were not 
to be depended. on, who can Fey on as 2 1 
| Ghathan, 0 or a filter! „ 1 1 
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0 A Shark DISSERTATION « en MASKS. 
1 4 < To cover the Maſk afreſh, was more than the Maſk 
% was worth; and to wear a Maſk which was bald, 
dor which could be half ſeen through, was as bad 
„ s having no Maſk at all.— This is the Reaſon, 
5 5 Le, it pleaſe your Reverences, that in all our 
555 numerous Family, for theſe four Generations, 
4 e count no more than one Archbiſhop, a Welch 
Judge, ſome three or four Aldermen, and Al. 5 
e Mountebank.” | 
IxIsTA AN Saanen, Val. VIII. Chap. ini. 


iner perfection i is not to be expected! in this 
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cording as their virtues preponderate, and their fal- 
ings are found light, in my eſteem. Agreeable to 


this maxim, I ſhould alſo regulate myſelf in the choice 
of the Fair-one I would marry, or in the preference 


of the book I would peruſe ; provided always the 
firſt had good. nature, and the laſt had common- ſenſe, 


without which my happineſs or entertainment could 
never be compleated. Sterne being one of thoſe Au- 


1 thors whoſe excellencies greatly over- balance their 


their defects, I frequently amuſe, myſelt with him. 


Yet I cannot but confeſs, he is ſometimes above my 


comprehenſion; for, in his Life and Opinions of 


 Friſtram Shandy, he has ſingly undertaken what Pope, 
See iy, and Arbuthnot, in the Memoirs of Martinus 


Seriblerus, jointly began —a Satire on the Abuſes of 
Human Learning. One muſt therefore have a ſmat- 


tering of every thing, thoroughly to underſtand him. 


—He is, moreover, in his endeavours on all occaſions 
to be witty, not a little guilty of playing upon words; 
but, when he does lay earneſt hold of a ſubject, it 
muſt be acknowledged he treats it in a manner inimi- 
table by any body elſe. I wiſh, for that reaſon, -be 


5 had left leſs to the imagination of his reader concern; 


ing the ſubject which | have now taken in hand; my 


friends would then have been better entertained with 


his obſervations, than they can e be r | 


1 with mine. 


Not excepting the Sarage of che Woods, which 
of us, almoſt from his cradle to his grave, wears not 


the Maſh at times? We all wiſh to appear better than 


we are; and our very endeavours ſo to appear have 


often, in example, the effects of real Virtue. I would 


not, therefore, unmaſk the whole human ſpecies. - It 
3 beſides, an invidious taſk to attempt pulling the 
malk off thoſe who with to be TIS 3 and though 
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the Author of the Fable df the Bees had only expa- 
tiated on this text of Scripture If we ſay we have 
10 ſin, we deceive ourſelves, and the truth is not in 


us; though he had allowed us ſome virtue, he would 
_ fall have acquired a character of ill- nature, which 


_ I ſhould be ſorry to get by my Writingss. 
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with a good intention. A Clergyman is, by kis pro- 


feſſion, entitled to wear one; for, with the appearance 
of an extraordinary ſanctity of manners, he is to en- 


f force his precepts by a good example. When he is 


to ſay grace at table, he is not to mutter a few haſty, 
words, as if he were aſhamed of the office; nor is he 
do riſe up, in the middle of his ſtory, to return thanks, 
and, inſtead of the Amen, to conclude his thankſgiv- 
ing with, This is by way of parentheſis.“ Nor is 
be, in reading prayers at church, to ſmell at his noſe- 
gay, to puſh back his wig, and wipe his ſweaty brow. 
with his handkerchief; to loll lazily with both elbows 
on the deſk; to recline with his cheek: on one hand; 
nor to be continually ſcratching his head. He is to 


_ addreſs his God with folemn voice and ſerious demean- 


our, that he may not, by his careleſs manner, ſtrength- 


en the incredulity of unbelievers. _ 


A Judge is another that ought undoubtedly to be 


| maſked during the time he is executing the duties of 


his office; for he is to impreſs the minds of his be- 
| holders with the higheſt notions of the auſterity of 
the Law againſt its offgnders, and of its due admint- 


ſtration with the aid and interpretation of his own 


ſuperior wiſdom. When he pronounces ſentence of 


death on a criminal, he ought to deliver himſelf with 


the moſt awful dignity, with the moſt compoſed and 
ſerious countenance. - A Judge on the Bench ought | 
not ſuddenly to interrupt his jocular diſcourſe w 152 1 


. 
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Jam no ene 7 to a Maſh, as long as it is put on 
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the! ladies who fit near him, to put on his cap miligg! 


and pronounce ſentence of death as a thing of the. 
Icaſt S l wil Alderman, for the reaſons 


aſſigned above, is alſo entitled to wear the Malk; and 
ſo is every Country Juſtice. 


As for a Phyſician, I am not quite ſo certain if a 


grave wiſe face is always of as much ſervice to his 
patients, as it is of uſe to himſelf, in procuring the 
public opinion of his experience and learning. If he 

be to wear a Maſk, then, let it rather be of the comic 
kind; for the cheerful, good Natured looks of ſome 
Doctors are an antidote to low ſpirits; whereas the ſad 
ſolemn features of others may (in hy pochondriacal 


caſes) be as bad as the Undertaker's. 


It is generally allowed. that the Members of the * 
Houſe ot Commons would receive conſiderable ad- 


dition to the dignity of their appearance, were they 


to attend the Houle in ſerious Maſks and Dominos; 
1 mean, that if they were never to fit there but in 
robes and graver faces, more reſpect would be ſhewn 
to the Repreſentatives of a great people, and leſs tri- 
fling would be ſome of their Speakers. than when fv 


many of them attend in boots and leather bieeches. 


But no one has certainly greater occaſion' to wear 
a Maſk, than the Sovereign of a mighty Empire. vet 
our good and gracious King wears the Maſk but ſel- 


dom; and 1 verily believe it proceeds from his utter 


diſlike to one, or the being obliged to put a reſtraint 


upon his features, that he paſſes his life in that recluſe, 


domeſtic manner. Were IL, however, of his Majeſty's 
favourite Council, 1 ſhould adviſe him to put on the 
Maſk much oftener; and, being ſo maſked, I ſhould 
allo adviſe him to invite the Principaf men of the 
kingdom, now and then, to partake of a family din- 


ner. Were bis Majeſty 1 in that familiar way to have, 


RD Es 


in rotation, at his cable; the chick of che Clergy, Ya 
Army, the Navy, and the Law, he would in time be 
acquaint id with every man's character, from his own 
experien be and obſervation, inſtead of having it upon 
truſt from the partial report of the /a-named Ag 8 


Friends who immediately ſurround him. 


Self. defence jullifies the uſe of a Maſk at any time. 
| When U perceive a man ſpeaking to me with a ſeem- 
ing ſincerity and candour, at the fame time that he is 
only tempting me to lay myſelf open to him, that he 
may ridicule me in my abſence, or take ſome private 
advantage of what I diſcloſe to him; I immediately 
maſk myſelf too, and let him fee no more of me than 7 


I defirethould be ſeen by the whole world. 


As my two laſt Eſſays were levelled at thoſe who 
from pride, affectation, vantiy, or ambition, are reſt. 

g leſsly, endeavouring to render themſelves conſpicuous 
in the world; I would, in this, willingly expoſe thoſe 
ſelliſh or mean-ſpitited: wretches who live in an eternal 

dread of what men might ſay of them, or in a con- 
tinued hypocritical diſguiſe, with the ſole purpoſe of 

ſerving their own private intereſt, — Tis. certainly TE 

: mot laudable delire to wiſh to Wm well it the bh. 
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E gelten upon bis a "One T5 b - . 
born to a mild ſervitude or ſlavery, than live under 
a conſtant apprehenſion of his neighbour's cenſure. 
El have an ample fortune, which enables me to live 
in alfluent and independent Tixcnamſtances ſhall i 
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marty pamela, born a honeſt and worthy parents, 
and bleffed with every virtue and accompliſhment ro 
render our. marriage happy ? No; I muſt not think 
of it: ſhe is. but a Farmer or a Tradeſman's daugh- 
ter, and 1 ſhould be the ridicule of all my gay ac- 
quaintances.—1 cannot join in every prayer of the 
Church ſervice, and. 1 diſapprove of its forms ani! 


repetitions - but l muſt attend the Church; for if 1 
digent, and go to the Meeting, I ſhall be laughed at 


by my epiſcopal neighbours. Or, perhaps, thongh 
_ educated a Prefbyterian, I ſhould wiſh to Join in \ ſore 


| form of prayer, Ao than endure the abſurdity of 


my Miniſter, who will ſometimes, at pleaſure, (as it 
h left ro him) invoke God for me in impertinent non- 


ſenſe. Let I muſt be maſked, and attend the Meet- _ 


ing, or 1 ſhall paſs for a graceleſs apoſtate, among 
à congregation of very religious people. —Nay, if 1 
am born among min Catholics, I muſt be doubly 
maſked; (as Mr. B 


and I muſt pay adoration to the Virgin Mary. That 


conſiderate gentleman even blames a blunt Engliſh- 
man for ſtanding up unmaſked, one day, when the 
Hoſt paſſed him; at the ſame time, he is ſo ill-mag- 
nered himſelf, as to publiſh to all the world a book 
ridiculing the Roman Catholic religion at almoſt ' 
every ſtage of his journey.—l cannot torbear making. 


another remark on the maſked conduct recommended 
by the ſame Writer. If every good Chriſtian in the 
Proteſtant countries had formerly been ot his opinion, 


we ſhould never have ſeen any religious reformation. | 


To: which 1 may add, that if the great and learned, 


(inſtead of being inſtrumental i in opening their eyes) 
aſt * Prieſts | in blinding the vulgar and il- 
. . literate 
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e tells me in his Tour to 
Sicily and Malta) and I muſt kneel, however againſt 
my opinion, to the Hoſt and to all the ſaintly images; 


Ai te 
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: literate people, they will hereafter have. to anfirgr 
for every evil conſequence e ſuch confirmed 5 


ſuperſtition. 


This would naturally 104 us into "he conſideration 


of forms and ceremonies of every denomination; but 


1 muſt confine my obſervations, within the limits of a 


periodical paper. Forms and ceremonies are often- 
times but Maſks, which the crafty make uſe of to 


impoſe on the ignorance and credulity of mankind; * 
and ſo far as they tend to maintain the peace and good 


order of ſociety, they ought undoubtedly to be ſup- 


ported: but when they are : employed, by tae great and 


opulent, to keep the poor in the groſſeſt 9 ignorance, 
and in the molt abject ſtate of dependence, the Maſk 


ſhould be pulled off, the cheats detected, the cere- - 


monies levelled, and tho forms aboliſhed. 
Every man's obſervation muſt make bita ſenſible 


5 Jaw cautiouſly religious ceremonies ought to be pur 
in practice. In the Roman Catholic Church, they 


have: eminently the aſcendant over the moral duties, 


and the true ſpirit of Chriſtian adoration. Baptiſm 


the Papiſts look upon as eſſentially neceſſary to Sal. 
vation; and the Holy Communion, which commemo- 
rates the ſufferings of our Saviour, they have actually 


deified by their: belief in Tranſubſtantiation, What 
profound veneration is even paid to the laſt by many _ 
of the Proteſtants! ſome of whom regard it as a ſign 
by which they enter into a covenant. never to commit 


a ſin. Vain, preſumptuous men, to pretend to pro- 


miſe they will never ſin! But their reſolution ſeldom 


7 4 g*% 


continues for- any: long duration; for after much 


preaching. and praying in weekly preparations, no 


ſooner have many of them ſwallowed the Bread and 


Wine. than they return again to their old courſes. 


Thus, in our own Church, tome ceremonies ch 
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which the ſuperſtitions regard with the ſame reverence 
as the moſt eſſential parts of their Religion. As ano- 
ther inſtance:— How many good people imagine 
their friend would be damned to all eternity, were 
they to ſuffer his corpſe to be buried without the 
Previous reading of the funeral ſervice? No time, 
ſurely, could be more proper to convey admonition 
to the Living; than at the burial of the Dead, when 
the minds of the mourners are ſadly affected at the 
loſs of a dear and valuable friend or acquaintance. 
The cuſtom; therefore, however miſtaken by Igno- 


rance and Superſtition, had for its inſtitution a moſt 


laudable purpoſe. | So had the cuſtom of congrega- 
tions of people aſſembling once .a-week in Church, 
to perform public worſnip to their Creator; yet ma- 
ny pious Chriſtians ſeem now to think, that in the 
mere frequenting the Church conſiſts the chief merit 
of their devotion. What numbers of devont old 
women do we ſee trotting, every day in the week, to 
the tinkling of the mattin-bell! as if the Almighty 
_ would not liſten to their pcayers, unleſs they were 
ſpoken before witneſſes, or offered up for them by a 
man in a white ſurplice. I have no quarrel with 
thoſe acts of ſupererogation, if theit incentives be 
Pute and upright. But when I perceive no fruits 
produced by them, no acts of charity or benevolence, 
then ſuſpect them to be but Maſks to cover the de- 
fam of ſelf-intereſt. 
And. in fact, if we lock NESS us in 1 world, 
we ſhall ſee that they are the prudent and ſelfiſh, Who 
are, in general, reputed to be over rfghteous.—In at- 
= regularly the Church, and ſcrupulouſly ob- 
ſerving its ceremonies, they miſtake the means of be- 
coming virtuous for real virtue. Some of them, in- 
deed, may excel i in a che negative virtues they will 
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unt drink. they will not whore, they: witl a0 bene, 
all perfectiy commendable. But what good haye 
they done to their fellow. creatures? Their virtue, 
therefore, centers in ſelf: but the virtue of the noble 


and generous, like the light of the ſun, diffuſes *. 
ſelf on every one around ew: ' 
I would not be underſtood: to diſcourage hls at- 
Sing Church on the Sunday. As that is the only 
day of the week in which the laborious part of man- 
- kind have opportunity to improve: their underſtand- 
l s fake) ought 
to keep it holy. Nor would I be thought to caſt 
any reflections againſt frequent private prayer to the 
Almighty. On the contrary, the effuſions of a grate- 
ful et heighten the enjoyment of every bleſſing in 
lite: and a due reſignation to the Divine Will, with 
à firm confidence in the goodneſs of the Alt: wiſe 


ing, the rich (were it only for example 


Diſpoſer of events, are the beſt comforts under every 


_ misfortune that may befal us. Beſides, no ingenuous 
mind cah be conſtantly humbling ifelt before God, 
without as conſtantly geen and forming are. 
folation to amend itſelf. 8 
lo once knew a Gentleman ſo well perſuaded of the 
Ne, woth of that remark, as even, in a dangerous fick- 
neſs, to be deterred by i it from praying for the reco- 
very of his health. Going one day to ſee him when 
he was ſeverely attacked, [aſked him how he found 
himſelf? * Oh!. 9 il, indeed! l never had ſuck 


an inclination to pray in my life.” And why don't 


you pray, then?” ſaid I.—* To fay the truth, my 

friend,“ replied he, J could not bring my ſelf ro 
promiſe never to ſin again; without which I thought 
my prayers would have little effect.“ | 7 
I knew another Gentleman as little given to im- 


0 plore the my Oo of God.—He belonged 8 
| 78 © 


| {© 

' hs NT RY vey happened to be fiſhing with another | 

| Officer in one of the rivers which empty themſelves 

l into the St. Laurence, not a great diſtance from Que- | 

J | bee. They were in a little canoe, which they VV 
8 ſuffered to float ſo long with the ſtream, that, with- 

= out perceiving it, they were got into a ſtrong current, 

* and were precipitately driving to a cataract: there 

8 they muſt have been daſhed againſt the rocks, ſunk, 


b and inevitably periſhed. They tugged and laboured 

t at tlie oars, as ſoon. as they ſaw their danger; but 

| MH they were ſtill approaching the fall, and could not 

Y get out of, the current. One of them then, de- 
$ ſpairing, threw down his oar, and fell on his knees 
7 in devout invocation to God. The other ſtuck to his 

1 oar, perfectly aſhamed, in his perilous ſituation. ; 
; 


to implare the Omnipotent aſſiſtance. © Lchonghy,”” 7 
55 ſaid he to me, when he told me the ſtory, that as it 
ö had been a long time ſince I had dere! to God be. 
= fore, he would look dowp on me with utter contempt: 
1 I thought I heard his tremendous voice reproaching 
me in theſe words: Are not you a pitiful, cowardiy 
ao « raſcal, to be praying to me now you are going tro 
No x * death ?—You, who forgot me in the days of your” 
« proſperity, what expectation can you have that 1 
could prolong your exiſtence? 80 I took both 
| the oars; added he, and while my companion prayed, 
e I xrowed with all my might; and I 14890 ſo tight. 
chat at lat, with the bleſſing of God, I got the ca- 
noe ſate into a creek. “ Theſe men had fouls above 
HH Giſſembling virtue; and deplorable as their ſituations 
voere, I leave it to Caſuiſts to determine, whether their 
award conviction of unworthineſs: would not lead as 
_ readily to ſalvation, as the feigned ſanctity of Tome 
2 Narhogiſts, or the uſeleſs malked life of a Monk. 
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70 wache mind's conſtruction in the face. 
| 8 ee e e Ac I. Scene 6. 


| CHAKESPEARE is perfectly in the 8 
1 A man, with a moſt ſtupid, dull look, 


may nevertheleſs be a very clever fellow; while ano- 
ther, with a moſt ſpri ghtly countenance, will be found - 


to be exceedingly ſhallow.- But, in the mind's con- 
ſtruction, as to the tyranny of the Paſſions, there is 
certainly an Art to find it, and I think it is attaina- 
ble by any man of common obſervation. I have K 
dom found it fail, that the perſon whoſe features re- 


ſembled thoſe of a man perfectly known to me, was 


more or leſs governed by the like paſſions as ruled 
that well-known character. Let a continued habit 
of hy pocriſy ever ſo much maſk: the countenance, 1 
ſhall diſcern its natural lineaments in ſome ungossded 


wh minute of anger, grief, Or laughter. What face, 


for inſtance can be more thoroughly maſked than that 
of a Dutch Parſon? Yet, if he is at all capable of 


feeling, the diſcompoſure of his features muſt ſome- 


times difcover to me his true character. Nothing 
has been more entertaining to me than the ſight of 


One « ot thoſe * when he has faddealy recol- 
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with regard to the taculties of the under» 
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jected himſelf in his laughter, and with a ſigh reſum- 


td his ſaintly Took, as it he would have ſaid, ** God 
forgive me what a ſinful mortal I am to laugh 
& jn this manner!“ Next to a Dutch Clergyman's, 
the moſt ſettled countenance in the world is that of 


turning her Eyes from an objeck (for them the maſk 


cannot conceal) will often ſhew tis the bent of her 
kclination: As, then, there are moments in which 
a good PHyſiognomiſt can, from the ex preſſion of the 
features, pronofince which of the paſſions bears the 
greateſt ſway in the boſom, and the maſk of diſſimu- 
lation is of little more uſe than to inipoſe upon the 
ignorant or unobſetving ; it were to be withed we 


and pay greater regard to the practice of real and in- 
trinſie virtue. But, on the contrary, it does often 
ſeem as if a ſin conſiſted not ſo much in the commiſ-- 


fron, as in the Aiſcobery of it.— I atti led to make this 


remark by having lately ſeen a woman do penance in 
charch for an occafiorial wedkneſs! It is a common 
obſervation with hiſtorians, that no men are ſo fond 
of power as the Clergy, arid that no men ate worſe 
politicians: Can it otherwiſe be conceived that ſuch 
à power ſhould be continued in the Spiritual Court, 
as that of publiſhing a woman's ſhame to a whole 
congregation of people? It cannot, ſure, by the 
Clergy be conſidered” as a puniſhment, for they are 


in Seripture expreſsly prohibited from inflicting any: 
He that is without fin amongſt you, let him fit caſt 


a ſtone at her, are the words of our Saviour; and, 
wich an exhortation 20 fin nd more, he diſmiſſed the 
Adultereſs.—But 1 ſhall be told that public penance 

It might with as much plauſibility be ſaid; that the 
% mw >, of 


* 


e 


evety conſiderate perſon, It has ſeldom been found, 


dcries of a woman in labont would terrify alt maidem 
from venturing on matrimonial pleaſures.— Few peo- 
ple, who yield to the tender impulſes of a natural af. 

fection, can coolly reflect on the bad conſequences 
that may follow; and the more cautious who are poſ- 
ſeſſed of that cool deliberation, are but indebted for 

it to the phlegm of their conſtitution, or to a certain 
 Sprudence and circumſpection, which only render 
them the more guarded in their condutt the more 

hypocritical in their character. The good procceding 
from this cuſtom is at the beſt but problematical; 
the evils reſulting from it muſt be acknowledged. b: 


in the pariſhes where the cuſtom has been moſtly con - 
tinued, that the women were more chaſte than the 
reſt of their country neighbours; but, on the con- 
 trary, it is a melancholy truth, that the murder of 
baſfard children has, on, that account, happened to 
n, have inhuman]y been guilty af a,greater, The 
_ dread of pnniſhment cannot amend the heart (which 


| alone ſhould be the province. of the Clergy), nor 


| prevent the commiſſion. of anyone in that can be 
ſafely committed in ſecret. Inſtead of amending an 
unfortunate girl, the publiſhing her ſhame bur. acce- 
lerates her ruin. A young woman, with no other 
fault in her compoſition than the having a too tender 
and fuſceptible heart, has. yielded (1 ſhall ſuppoſe) 
to the importunities of a man poſſeſſed of her eſlerm; 
her weakneſs is perhaps known but to one family, 
or to a few friends: fome relentlefs. Prieſt or Church- 
warden ſhall drag her from her obſcurity, preſent her 
to the Spiritual Court, and expoſe. her character to 

a Whole town. From the hour ſhe has done public 
| penance ſhe becomes deſperate; ſhe. either flies the | 


% 


diſgu 
of their celibacy, 


E 

cbugy t to ſhun the contempt of her neighbours, or, 
| heedleſs of what farther can be ſaid of her, ſhe pro- 
ſtitutes her perſon, becomes totally abandoned, and 
thoroughly practiſed in every Wiekedneſs. But 
where we ought to expect the moſt tender indulgence, 
the greateſt rancouy is frequently found: her own 
ſex” have been the moſt inVertvacs againſt ber; the 
modeſt toomen have turned their backs upon her; and 
the unfortunate; girl, having found herſelf mut out 
from the ſociety of the virtuous, Was it to have been 
expected, that in the company of the vicious, into 
which from ſolitude ſhe had fled, that in a repetition 
of her follies, ſhe ſhould ever have been reclaimed 2? 
| Bigots, indeed, may imagine that fuch a conduct, to- 
wards a young ſinner, will produce her reformation, 
and that they do thisg: well pleafing te the Almigh- 
ty in making themſelves the inſtruments of his ven- 
geance: but every one, the leaſt acquainted with the 
world, knows it to be a melancholy truth, that more 
women become proſtituted and abandoned, in conſe- 
quonce of the contempt of their own ſex, thun from = 
the treachery or ineonſtancy of our's. But for one 
woman who, out of a falſe zeal for the intereſts of 
religion and virtue, ſhews her reſentment againſt the 
conduct of the frail-hearted, there are twenty who, 
from far different motives, affect to be'equally ſincere 0 
in their deteſtation. Of theſe, the moſt violent in 
their expreſſions ot contempt and abborrence of the 
fh, creatures, are many of the poor, neglected old 
maids, who would willingly make us believe that a 

Ge ont ef amine had bernthe-occaion 
and not any defect or deformity of 


their own | 
your ladies of /uſpefed virtue, who induſtriouſly at- 
tempt to render leſs conſpicuous the ſtain on their 


rſons. A ſecond ſet of abhorrers are 


. 146 ) 
own chatafters, by blackening or painting Wendy 
the conduct of their neighbours. And a third claſs 
of avowed enemies to ſenſual pleaſures, are our 


; prudes or devotees; women who have ſet up 
character of eminency in religion, who are ambitious 


of being eſteemed in the world as the very patterns 


—of> piety, and who, by ſhewing any indulgence to a 


Voman that had a flaw. in her reputation, would 
dread any diminution of their fame, any expoſure of 
their own maſked virtue. But as theſe, by their 

conduct, ſhew themſelves only apprehenſive leſt the 
. maſk of ſanctity ſhould be disfigured which they had 


ſo carefully put on, ſo will they, who are virtuous 


for Virtue's ſake they, whoſe actions are governed 
by motives alone of pleaſing their Creator, and not 


by the cenſure or applauſe of men — they will ever, 
with Chriſtian charity, compaſſionate, their neigh- 


' bour's failings, and be ready to forgive and amend. 
They will reflect, that there are ſtages or degrees of 


vice; that no one becomes inſtantly abandoned; that 
the loſs of chaſtiry implies not the want of every vir- 
tue; and, inſtead of driving a weak woman to deſpair, 


they will humanely uſe every method to reclaim. 


The want of tellow-feeling is not, however, pecu- 


liar to the Women; by thoſe who wear the' maſk, 


imprudence of conduct is as little forgiven among 
the Men. How many promiſing young fellows ſet 
out in the world, befriended and protected by their 
relations for no other reaſon than becauſe they with 
to make them rich or eminent! As their aggrandiſe- 
ment would reflect honour on their family, their 
friends ſtrive emulouſſy to puſh them on. Some, 
perhaps, depending more on expectancies than on 
the fortune which they actually poſſeſſed, have lived 
beyond their 1 Income, and 1 ina tew years have been 
„„ RL N 
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- xotally undone. Their friends, chatudifeppeinted in 
their views, regard their want of ceconomy as the 
greateſt of ſins, | believe them for ever void of indu- 
ry, and incapable to act in buſineſs again; then 
drop them and forſake them as the moſt vicious and 
moſt profligate of men. Not ſo fared it with the 
gallant, gay Lothario, related to Lord Maynard, ho 
is lately dead and gone. Lothario, in ſome difficul- 
ties, applied to his relation for his aſſiſtance and ad- 
vice. His ſituation he diſcloſed to his Lordſhip by a. 
letter, to which he receiyed the ne, aer _ 
. return 4 WP: „ cart © 
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„ A8 my eyes are very def; 0 can dear but ; 
e little writing, and as the correſpondence. between 
us, At this time, is of a private and ſecret nature, 
think it moſt adviſeable for you to haſten down 
8 hither, even at the time fixed for your journey to 
, whereby we may be able to talk over your 
5 affairs privately Between ourſelves. 
lam very faithfully your 8, 
| Faſton Lodge, 7 
dpril 11th, 1775. 3 


- 


Marxaxb. 


The ſame « cover eee a bank note to defray 
Lothario's travelling expences, and pay his little 
debts in town.—He repaired immediately to Eaſton 
Lodge, where Lord Maynard received him as the 
Father did his Prodigal Son. Waving all reproaches 
on the imprudence of his paſt conduct, which had 
been ſo oppoſite to: his Lordſhip's plan, Lord May- 
nard invited Lothario to live with him, and ſettled 
on him for life a very handſome income,——Lord 


. 


* His s Lordſhip Was when about ninety years old. 
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timent, ſo much generoſity of mind, and fuch cha» 
ritable indulgence for the frailties of mankind, that 
few examples of the like will be found. One would 


imagine that the buſineſs of it concerned bis Lard. 
alone; that 'ſome affair was depending in which 


he had a-fole intereſt, and not that he had a benefit 
to confer. The ſi hr or recital of a noble action will 
often force tears of joy from my eyes, in exultation 


at the thought of ſo much goodneſs in a fellow- man! 
Thus, at the firſt reading of this letter, my heart 


_ overflowed with benevolence towards the generous 
=_—_ by whom it was penned. My mind was ſud- 
denly impreſſed with the higheſt veneration for his 
character. was reſolved to record this inſtance of 
his beneficence (his many f 
me unknown); and, for the honour of true religit 
I gladly now proclaim, that in Charles Lord Viſcount 
| — e pie On 1 witioue 2 TOW 


noble acts being then to 
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10 His ANSWER t to 80 CRUTATO R's Remarks 
10 on ee 1 LEVEL. N 


stk, 


T AM 1 an ee vriter, od hive: little 
4 concern about the fate of my n fore 
aufer is, however, required to your ſtrictures; be» 
cauſe the character of my friend is at ſtake, andthe | 
reputation of the Weſtminſter: 1 
It might caſily have happened, that Mr. Wright, 5 
in the — plicity of affairs, ſhould have iſſued from 
his preſs an improper publication; and two or three 
might have been e qually madvertent, 
who have done me the honour to reprint the Leusiler 
you have ſo critically cenſured. But I am unwilling | 
that inadvertency ſhould be any excuſe for their hav- ' 
ing committed, in your eyes, an act of evil tendency. 
J ſubmit to defend my writings; and, in che explana- 
tion | ſhall give vou, I hope to make 1 it appear, that 
Aa pag even in the hurry of hir bulmels, is no 
_ Incompetent judge of morality. 
tf your 14 not blinded you, Sir, you mul 
cortainly have: perceived, that we were both writi 
in dhe ne cauſe oi virtue. However groſs Shy, an 
in 2 terms, you have mifre me as an 
immoral writer, if you will deſcend” to particalars, | 
I believe * will find it Siicule ro pre wn any thing 


either 


; 


[TE 


either impious or immoral in my e You! 


may, indeed, call me irreligious; for the religion 1 


profeſz is Chriſtianity, according to the goſpel, ahd 
not according to your belief of the infallibility of 
the Church diſcipline. I confeſs to have ſneer'd a 
little at the oſtentation of devotion, at the parade of 


ſome people trotting every morning in the week to 
church; becauſe l have remark'd the generality of 
the people in Holland, Scotland, and Geneva, who 
are ſuppoſed to ſay prayers in cheir cloſers, to be e-. 


qually virtuous with the reſt of mankind: FT have 


alſo been ſo free as to give my opinion on ſome of the 
ceremonies of the Church, without the obſervance 

of which I have known ſo many good e r An 5 

and die in the hope of ſal vation 


But, in delivering theſe ſentiments, you will be 


pleaſed to remember, that I glanced only at thoſe 
deſigning Hypocrites who wiſh to impoſe” on the 
world by the ſhetu of Religion; or at thoſe well-mean: 
ing people who deceive themſelves, by vainly imagin- 
ing. that, in repeating like parrots a ſtring of prayers | 
at church, they are before God ſuperlatively vittuous! 
1 was far from ſaying any thing againſt keeping holy 
the abbath · day, or privately lifring up « our U 
to heaven in devout meditations. 
On the contrary; Sir, were I diſpoſed t to 4 | 
1 my readers with a ſermon, I ſhould recommend prayer 

to them in a much more ſerious manner than you imas 
gine. Iſhould exhort them never to addreſs the Deity; | 
without compoſing their minds; and baniſhing as much 
as poſſible all earthly : conſiderations; without con- 
ſidering the importance of the occaſion, or without 
the utmoſt awe and reverence of expreſſion. 'A man, 
who entertains that juſt idea of prayer, and who has 
N wü concerns to occupy his time and reflexiong 

1 cannot 
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18 my 


| catihot knelt to God at the ſtriking of a clock, ot if 
the tinkling of a bell from a church ſteeple Even 


at the hour of relaxation from buſineſs, at perodical 
family prayer, ſome time 18 neceſſary. for pious pre- 


Fararion.—One ni ght, as I ſupped' with a friend, 


whole cuſtoms bad undergone owe alteration, —juſt 


a tlle clock ſtruck ten, and in the middle ot a merry 


diſcourſe that had Paiſed the whole company“ 8 laugh- 


rer—the ſervants ſuddenly a peared” in the room, 


formed in a line, and kneeled before me in regulac 
order. I ſtafed; but looked to the tight like a ſoldier 


1 drilling, and took from my friend the mechanical 


4 


motioh: My friend then openläg a prayer. bock. 


compoſed his countenance to a ſerious expreſſion of 


features, and went through the prayers with the great- 
eſt decorum. When the ſervants retifed, he reſumed 
his jocular humour: © Well! my friend, did not [ 


« take you nicely in, for a bit of prayer?“ True, ſaid 
I, it was the fartheſt from my thoughts at that mo- 
| ment. Your cultom; however, commendable, over 
a bottle à little ſurprized me. But as 1 am one of 
thoſe giddy mortals WhO cannot always command 


their attention; as T cannot inſtantly jump from your | 


vitty diſcourſe, your table and your fire-ſide, to invoke 
the Great God that made me, 1 beg that, the next 
time L attend you, my friend, you will read me a_ 
previous 15 45 or two, to prepare my mind for 
oration, 
Though thus particular, to the Public, in ihe *. 
planation of ſome of my late expreſſions, I ſhall not 
be ſufprized, Sir, if you and I fhould continue to 
differ. For one man, Who, in ſearch of truth, ex- 
erts the powers of his own underſtanding, there are 
a thouſand who give implicit faith to the dodtrines 
and opt nions of others. Fot one Prieſtley, for one 
== Lindſey, 
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. refuſed to wicked bis Water. 
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11 


can ſhew themſelves cheerful. and happy.—. 
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of her character, by 


its inſtitution. 


. 1 
exiriofith of ſome people who might accidentally look 


at his Magazine, and would induce them to purchate | 


it, that they might read what could be ſaid on the 
ſubſe&- Bur nothing was certainly farther from my 


intention, than to apologize either for Proſtitutes or 
Proſtitution. On the contrary, Sir, I deteſt the fin, 


though 1 moſt compaffionately pity the ſinner. 1h- 
ſtead of an Apology for Proſtitution, I gave you a 
natural deſeri 92 or A woman, Who, after che lofs 
4 common gradation in vice, 

becomes rotally baue. I faid, there were de- 


grees in vice, and l made an expreſs diſtinction between 
an otra ona Meulntt and Pr oftitutibh. An octafronal 
 Wedtheſs 1 1 define tö be, the yielding, as opportunity 


Powerful pull of nature, in favour of 
a beloved object, 


offers, co a 


Without a confcioiſitels of fin, or 
any reftection on its Confecquences. — 
a finner in 496t e 


gually guilty, in the fight of God, 


With the looſe woman who proftitutes her perſon. 
Nay, ſhould the continue faithfully attached to one 
L ob, Without having received the Parſon's bleffing, 
Ü believe her to be leſs finful than the woman, who, 
marrying, gives up her body to a huſband for the 
fake 4 lucre. However ſanctifled by cuſtom, the 
eccleſtaſtical ceremony of marriage is but the confir- 
mation of à civil wig In the union of the minds 
et the "two ſexes, after a ſolemn vow of conſtancy 
made before God, is compriſed the real holineſs of 
That vow, that contract, till of late 
years, could in England be made before a private 


perſon; in Scotland. it can ſtill be made before a Juſ- 


tice of the Peace; and, in Holland, no marriage is 


valid that is not ſölemnized by the Civil Magiſtrate. 


It was not, Sir, till the time of Pope Innocent the . 
Third, that the intervention of a Prieſt to ſolemnize 
ws © 2 | A Ces. 
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Aa contract af marriage, was. deemed 8 juris na- 
turalis aut divini. But 1 am attacking again the 
authority of the Church, and ſhall draw down more 
of its thunder upon me.—Yet, tis ſome comfort to 
habe the right reverend Biſhops on my ſide ; Who, 
in all Bills of Divorce, certainly. conſider the Cere- 
mony of marriage as no divine, indiſpenſible part of 
ĩts inſtitution. They would never content to put aſun- 
der theſe whom God hath joined together, did they 
not conſider the co as the Spirit of the union, ai 
on the breach of which alone che Galpel Pt ts 2 
Hep ration. 

1 hough l have ſaid 3 much to remove that hor- 
cor you expreſs at an occafional weakneſs, | repeat my 
deteſtation of, promiſcuous amours, and I would by 
no means be underſtood to recommend particular 

1555 attachments. I acknowledge the wickedneſs 
of proſtitution, and fully admit the inexpediency. of 
"DRE. but I think the ſinfulneſs ot the laſt may be 
reaſonably doubted, where à mutual yow of conſtancy 
is made, and faithfully kept, before the. God. that 
heard it. With bim, it mult be the vow that conſti- 
tutes the union, and not the preſence of any parti- 
cular people who adminiſter the oath, or by whom 
it is witnefſed. If, therefore, the parties ſo living 
together, without the Parſon's bleſſing, can provide 
5 ſufficient, maintenance for their children, the Clergy 
may deem it a fin, but Civilians will ſcarcely call it 
an offence againſt their law, wiſely inſtituted to aſcer- 
tain and make known the father who is bound to pro- 
vide for his off;ipring,. Leaye it then to the. Civil 
, Magiſtrate ig be judge in ſuch wanton offences. When 
+ treil woman can ſhew no honeſt way of getting her 
lwelihood. theie is a Bridewell, or a Houſe of Cor- 
ef Ions If the followy 17 lawf ul profeſggs apd 
. demeans 


— : 


: children; for the grown girls. would ſoon be cun- 


1 


demeans herſelf Ganga: in public, the, law humanely 
winks at her int; (for ſuch muſt inevitably, be) and 
reckons thoſe, only as her crimes, which hurt the 
community by idleneſs and a diſſolute example. 


In addition to my laſt Leveller, it is unneceſſary to 


| fay any thing more about the inexpediency of making 
Aa woman do penance in church for an occafienal weak- 
| neſs ; excepting. that, notwithſtanding the boldneſs of 


your: affirmation to the contrary, I have known: the 
caſe happen, and I have known it to be attended with 


all its evil conſequences. But I cannot help animad- 
verting a little on the propriety, you maintain, of bring- 
ing a woman of an abondoned character to do penance, 
238 an ctample, in tem orem, to the modeſt women. 
What! Sir, do you make ſo ſlight of a ſolemn pro- 
miſe of amendment uttered before God, as to oblige 
a woman to make jt in the preſence of a whole con- 
gregation of people, ho are fully perſuaded that ſne 
will continue to earn her bread by proſtitution? Is 
not that adding one ſim more to her wickedneſs, by 
tempting her to ſport with God Almighty! And muſt 
it not leflen the ſolemnity of an oath. in the minds of 
the people? Surely, Sir, you could not be ſerious 
in the propoſal, unleſs, like Hudibras, you e 


40 e off che ua. of. pegury trom AF. 
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- He that i im upoſeth - an Oath, makes 5 
NE He has, for convenience, takes i 6.5 


ps th 2" am wen W 5 Sir, chat the cuſtom. of 
| obliging only proſtitutes to do penance, would an- 
ſwer little other purpoſe than to render ſome others 
of the Sex more guarded and hypocritical in their 


conduct. It would be a mere bugbear to frighten 
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vis enen 6 fee; that, if they faved 'bur appear: 
aces With the world, they Wound neher Be exlnniea - 


D the ſtool of repentance. Once more, them, let 
me recommend it to you, to leave the Judgnieht of the 


ehittinality of the frailty in queſtien io Wh Civil Ma- 
piftrate ; for, as to the fnfulne/+ of it, our Saviobr, 
Aden he ſuſpended the lentencè of chte iar againſt tue 


5 ö Aduiſtereks, virtually prohibited p uniſhment 


Nor am 1 very fihgular in hi atten j 9 
rice to human Weakneſs :— 
roſected by that excellent good man Mr. 

mwby, und ſupported. by ſack Hera Bröeia & i68b, 
Plamly demonſtrates, that à very different ſpirit 22 


Vals With many Chriſtians, i codfidering the infir- 


Tries of our nature, than thär bf puniſhment '6r | 
Perbeution. Men educated wich Montes, or confliicd 


| t6/their cloſers, auſterely judge the world 'as ir vitght | 
| Fo be; imieng bred in +2 world, 50 rate it 


Achat wit 1 


erience, the find ir really 
dens a little unluckily, Sir 


wy quorations you give from oY you have total 
 mifappreticnded. © it does often ſeth, as if a 

e conſiſted lot fo much in the Saen as in the 

« Dijeovery ot it,” evidently implies, that an unfbr- 

| tunate woman, Who had Sleen birth to an illegiti- 

mate child, (which conſtitutes the Diſcovery ot her 

vrakneſs) was often brought to public mame; when 

re reputed to be mort vicious, 


8 for want of proof, eſcape the puniſhment. 


We Know that nobody, by the civil law, can be con- 
roved Upon ei- 


Hal of a Crime, Unleſs it can be 
dence but we allo know, that Weſt of us have cofi- 


. Sin in pri fivite ; againſt the: repetition of rn 
t nude 


the ſureſt pre. itive is, 2 5 the e to C0 


dic Magdalen Hoſpit, WE 


0 191 5 


id faciet is Homo, in tengbris, qui mids 
1 Mi T 7 45 et 2 e 6 7 
In theo enen error of the pen, 

or an error; ot the preſs, vary 4.4 whole. of the ſen· 
_ rence. plainly Evinges, . For. virtuous read, cautious, 

and my weten, ir, is ſufficiently obvious: 
« few people, who, yield. to the tender. impulſes. of 


60 natural. affection, can coolly reflect on the conſe». 


«© quences mg, FE follow; and. the more cautious, 
4. who are. pol fle A that 9 deliberation, {an 
who, nevertheleſs, yield. to thoſe tender. impulſes z 


e "wi tapas, who re6iſt chem) “ are Hut 
indebted far. it. to a certain Prudence. and circum- 


&« 4 8 5 59 renc PET d the, more guard- 


e hypocritical in their 
ee, f had t 7 e idea of the 


ex which, ou impute to, me, 


Zex MUCH. 1. ſhew very 
littie thanktulneſs indeed for my paſt — and, 
no ct to many valuable friends at this 


ral of her Sex, who, though OT poſſeſs not my love, 


equally command: my. eſteem.— I agree with Uiry 


Sir, that virtue doth not confiſt.1 in an apathy of mind 


but in a firm, efficacious. reſiſtance. againſt tempta- 
tion; but while L ly, e that, I abjure che 
- 


levelling reine which you ſcem to retain, That, 


becauſe a woman has yielded to the man ſhe had an 
affection for, ſhe would give her embraces to any ir- 
different perſon that ſhould aſk her, Carrying with 


us my definition of an occaſſonal weakneſs, and the 


general received idea of proſtitution, I muſt ſtill 
maintain, that more women, become proſtituted and 


ER abandoned, in conſequence of the contempt of their 


3 own "Ie than From the W or * of 5 


that. 


moment. —1, have been married to a moſt amighle. 
and virtuous woman, and 1 ander wich ſeve - 
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: repeated explanations,” be drawn into à dry difpute. — 
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Os, If g TI; . cha Fro the Secu of. 
** our Sex,” your 6bjetion would have had greater 
weight. Where'z man, to gain à woman, employs 
2 , entreaties, perſuaſion and art, 'T eall that, 
Setlueftron ; and he will have much'to anſwer for, if 
that woman ſhould be drawn deeper into vice. But 
_ where two people unpremeditately meet, and by the 
force of attraction mutually embrace; to lay the 5 
Whole blame of the woman's future wickedneſs on 
the man, is like Joading the tree with reproaches of 5 
which our mother Eve did eat the fruit - 
I T ſhall now take my leave of you, Sir, for I thor 
derline anſwering an more of your remarks. He is 
a bad writer who cannot intelligibly expreſs himſelf; 
and I would much rather be 8. 5 ich, than, by 


I cannot, however, conclude without preſenting 185 
with ſome lines, Which I formerly wrote in a young 
Lady's Bible, and hich, you may think, could be 
as properly addreſſed to 1 5 3 who finds Kim. 
for UUPSER eren e on 15 
vw 657 4 * r „On ketzen f 
Read'ꝰſt thou this desk UG Abbt Foy Ae 
"ws Calvin taught us, or as Lutherans preach? 
Del thou torment thy brain, or beat thy head,” 
Jo find two meanings to What here is ſaid? 
Expounding Texts, to common. ſenſe moſt W pps 
Explain'ſt tor types, where none in fact 2 . 


Or, paſſive in th' opinions of thy mind, "Jas we 
In Tenets treading as are led the blind, Able 
Believ'ſt in ſuch; (bowe'er abſurd, abhorr'd,) | Hou 
Becauſe a Parent taught, or prieftly Lord? be 
Doeſt thou neglect our Saviour's words and Cakes e 
6 "For "es for TO" Lp Ou: ot r firſt 


Schools? eee e * ü 
Is Eee Hi = ICT 


: el 7 


: His" name forgetting for a Si&'s, docſt hogs 
And truſt in Calvin, Luther, or the Pope? 
If fo thou form'ſt thy mind, peruſe no more 
This ſacred Book, for ſhur's true Wiſdom's ſtore ; 

By no proud ſect her learned treaſure's found; 
Who ſeeks for truth, his faith in none muſt ground; 
Each bath it's errors, to this Book unknown; 
Mark then its precepts, common · ſenſe hath ewn, 
Thaſe lead to Heav'n ; all elſe beyond our reach, ) 

d hich deep Divincs dogmatically preach) 
an _— PA Sn: God alone can teach. 
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eme THOVGHTS on MUSIC ani DANCING. : 


IH 0 UG H no o perſoh can be tankt of Moſic 

than I am, I confeſs, I never ſat out an Opera 
or an Oratorio without being heartily tired of it. A 
nan muſt certainly have few ideas of his own, or at 
kaſt have a perfect command of his attention, to be 
able to liſten, during the greater part of three long 
Hours, to the tireſome ting. twang of the Recitati- 
— is more than probable, that the inventors of 
this muſical accent (if I may fo call it) borrowed the 
firſt thought of it from the chanting in the ſervice of 
the cathedral churcnes. They _ haye imagined, 5 


* e that 


„ a * 1 ** JOS 3 
89 * 


Sf 1}. 


that wen Marne ad becoming to chant a Prayer 
or Petition to God Almighty, it would ſurely be al- 
| lowable, if not entertaining, to make their Heroes 


on the Stage ſpeak. in Recitative.—But they miſtook 


the caſe entirely; - the ſimilitude will not hold:—for 
when a heavy, dull Prieſt, with a drowly, drawling 
drone of a voice, has, in the tedious repetition of 
ceremonious prayers, read his congregation half 
_ afſeep—a chant of the Litany, of a Pfalm, or even 
of the Lord's Prayer, is a happy relief. In the Ope- 
ra, on the contrary; Muſic is that for which the au- 
dience are aſſembled; and they impatiently expect a 
ſong : their organs of hearing ought not, therefore, 
| to be fatigued with the continued ſound of the Reci- | 
tativo, before the ſong i is begun. The hearing, like 
our other" ſenſes, is palled by long enjoyment, and 
reoecovers its vigour by relaxation. Would not then 
the Songs of an Opera have a ſtronger effect, were 
the reſt of the piece to be acted and ſpoken, and the 
Recitativo to be dropt? It is, utdoubredly, nothing 
but cuſtom that continues the Recitativo in Taſte. 
Fhe Engliſh and French, in their Comic Operas, 
| have properly omitted it; and, I think, with very 


good ſucceſs. If the number of Songs in Love in a 


Village had been burdened with a Recitativo, I dare 


ſay no one would have had patience to have heard 


. them to the End. 1 ſhall perhaps be told, that there 


ate, very judiciouſly regulated, two pauſes. in an 


Opera, between the Acts. Very true;— but my cars; 
for all that, have no mercy ſnewn them not the 
leaſt relaxation. There is the muſic for the Daneing 
| as noiſy as the Opera itſelf 5 and there the vain Cat- 
gut Scrapers exult; having no longer any competi- 
tors whoſe voices they would willingly drown with. 
E the infiruſnents of their numerous band, | 


CY 


Each 


43 
Each voice now hufnh'd; — ſave in the Orcheſtre 
, Joud{ tis ſilence all, and pleaſing expectation. Hei- 
nel, lol on ſtilt- like tip. toe, makes her grand ap- 
proach. Behold her ſtand with . arms outſtretch'd, 
as when we fee a broom- ſtick, acroſs the ſnoulders 
of a ſeare- crow tied. reſiſting every wind! And now, 
her petticoats forming a Pantheon dome, celerous the _ 
whirls, on thin ſhank ſpindling round; a folitary 
ank it ſtands, yet gains the applauſe, the admira- 
tion, eke it's ſiſter's due, and which between the 
twain more juſtly l would deal. 80 have ſeen 
arch, little Miſs open her ruſty ſciſſars wide, and, 
one point fixing on ſome poliſh'd board, turn them, 
ah! ſwiftly round, to make her ſport, —But that 
is Grace, and it is faſhionable Grace, Mr. Slingſby, 
with all your eaſe and agility, unleſs you can im- 


you will, at leaſt, be ſoon diſcharged the Opera- 


prove your Taſte, you will ſhortly. loſe your hread-. 


houſe, if you will-not learn to dance a little more - 


d Ja Heinel. Toucan, indeed, throw your legs and 
arms about pretty ſufficiently already; but you have 
not yet learnt to ſtiffen your hack - bone, and reſt on 
one leg like a gooſe the great perfections of French 
dancing. Next to theſe, you have to obſerve few 
other Graces in dancing, except to jump up and 
down, in a perpendicular Direction, like the Jacks 
of a harpſichord I ſhall never be a fond Spectator 
of dancing, till I am paſt dancing myſelf; and then 
I ſhall admire a grave ſolems dance on the Theatre, 
as I would a Parſon dancing a Hornpipe at a Burial, 
while. the Funeral-ſervice was read by his Clerk. 
At preſent, I muſt own, I would rather join in a fa- 
vourite Country-dance myſelf, than be a looker-on 
at the beſt caper that two legs (male or female) ever 


cut, WE = 
e * — * 
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I We will therefore leave Madame Heinel to ſpindle 
away. unrivalled, on her ſtilts; and before we quit 
the ſubject of dancing, will juſt drop a hint to the 
> Cotillon dancers at our faſhionable afſemblies.—— 
They forget themſelves greatly when they imagine, 
that People ſubſcribe to Balls to ſee four couple figure 
3 it away before them like ſo many Stage-dancers.—It 
= is highly impolite for ſuch a ſmall number to take 
1 up the Muſic, and the whole floor of a Room, from 
the reſt ot the Company; and let them dance ever ſo 
well (which to them, perhaps, may appear the high. 
eſt accompliſhment) they will {til}, in my opinion, 
be ill: bred people. Cuſtom, indeed, and the tacit 
conſent of ſeated aſſemblies, have made it legal, in 
the rules of politeneſs, for a Gentleman and Lady to 


take a walk in the figure of what is commonly called 4. 
a a Minuet, within a circle of idle Spectators; but we 3 
bold, that à Cotillon cannot be danced at a public tl 
3  aflembly, without tranſgreſſing the Law of Civility, tl 
(which we acknowledge is ſometimes oppugnant to 5 
that of modern politeneſs or good - breeding) unleſs a UI e 
Room be appropriated for the uſe and conveniency of 1 

ſuch Cotillon-dancers, in like manner as is 1272 80 1 

5 at the Great Pantheon ; _+Þ 
Of all our Muſical Entereainments; Back: and HF 

Abel's Concert, to my Taſte, is the moſt agreeable. .. 
There is a variety in their Concert, and there are be- 3 

ſides two pauſes for converſation and chit chat. As BW tt 

for that matter, truly, , never found that Con verſa - «© 

tion was wanting either there or at the Opera, if! . a 

had an inclination to divert myſelf, to the annoyance i 

of thoſe, good people who wiſhed to be muſically en- es 
tertained.—Il hope, however, that Meſſrs. Bach and m 

Abel will provide themſelves with'a capital Performer 5 

on the Wan, and; 1n x fujure, ERA us "0 of their 8⁰ 
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Piano Forte, and Viol de Ganbe. I have not attended 
them this year, but they uſed formerly to give us a 
great deal too much of theſe two inſtruments, for 
ſuch a ſpacious room as Almack's,—The firſt time 
1 had the pleaſure of hearing Mr. Abel, was, ſome 
years ago, at an Inn abroad. He had heard me, from 
his room, ſcraping ſome of Tartini's Solos on the 
Violin; and judging, from my attempts, that I was 
fond of Muſic, he obligingly ſent his compliments 
with an offer of bringing his Inſtrument, if it would 
be agreeable; to play with me. I had accordingly 
the honour of accompanying him while he played me 
a few Solo's, and1 muſt acknowledge, nothing could 
ſound more delightfully ſweet than did then his Viol 
de Gambe.— l dare ſay I ſhould receive the ſame plea- 
ſure from it now, in any private room; but it is ut- 
terly loſt at Amaci's. Mr. Bach's Piano Forte is 
thrown away too, for it is nat heard by one half of 
the people in the Room. l recommended to their 
cConſideration, the providing themſelves with ſome 
excellent Violin-player; but who ſhall they have? 
Let them chooſe which Violin-player they pleaſe, 1 
hope they will pitch upon none of thoſe new-faſnioned 
Fidlers from France, who, whatever Muſic they play, 
ſeem; to think, that the whole excellence of a Maſter 
conſiſts in playing with life and ſpirit, and in ſawing 
at the ſtrings till they crack. Let them remember, 
that each piece of Muſic has its peculiar Taſte; that 
the firſt excellence to be attained is to ſtop in tune; 
and conſequently that all their tricks, at the top of 
the board, will not compenſate for the many ſcratch. 
es and diſcordant ſqueaks, with which they are inter- 
mixed; and let them alſo have in mind, that the ſe- 
cond excellence to be attended to, is the Tone, or 
Sound produced by the drawing of the Bow. — With- 
Jjſrfĩ WO Nag ie en Br on "Gy 
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dut theſe two accompliſhments, I think no man 
_ ought to preſume to play a Solo on the Violin, or 1 
any other inſtrument ſounded with the bow. As 
for the Violentella, it is a very pleaſing Inſtrument, 
when confined to grave, ſolemn, or plaintive Muſic; 
but, in the hands of the firſt Maſter. it fails _ 85 
any thing quick ; it is no longer a Fiolencello, and 
its beauty is loſt. The ſame remark I might have 
made on "Mr. Abet's Viol-de Gambe; and the ſame re- 
mu, with additional obſervations, I: hall now make 
on the Baſſoon. ' Let the performers on that inſtru» 
ment take my advice, and never attempt at any mu- 
ſic of too quick 'a movement; for, when they do, 
Fs ' whey: Eldom tail to expoſe chemſelvet ·—1 remember 
ß tothe 8ieur Comi, when he played us 
2 Solo on the Baſſoon, at a Concert laſt winter at 
. The ſlow Movement went perfectly well; but 
wen he came to the quick Time, he gave us ſuch * 
> Variety of windy+notss, in ſo many futprizing and 
= unexpected tones, that the whole Company were in 
after, and the Ladies were abliged to have recourſe 
to their fans. There are, indeed, ſome Inſtruments 
that are not at all calculated for cheerful Muſic, and 
that: ſhew their impotence in attempting the expreſ- 
Fon of it. A Baſſoon and a Violencello give a ſolemn = 
= grave tonę. as L 'gbſcrved above, whatever Muſic 
vou play upon them; and the German Flute and 
mite Guittar ate ever dott, plaintive, or melancholy. 
El can never hear a Jig or a Hornpipe played on 
EY. the Quittar, without thinking of an old woman ſing- 
— :2 jolly merry ſong, with a voice; half broken. 
and expreſſive of diſeaſe and pain. What ;pretty 
Mmuſic, too, a man would make of Nancy Doren, eg 
were he, in a fit of the gout, to tune his Ab! Ob! 
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I do not recollect ever to have heard the various In- 


ſtruments of an Orcheſtre employed with a more ſur- 
_ prizing good effect, than in a ſolemn March in the 
Oratorio of Ruth, "compoſe d by Giardini, which is 
performed once a-year in the Chapel of the Lock- 


Hoſpital. There is fuppoſed to be a Funeral Proceſ- 
ſion preceded by a Chorus of Singers; and the In- 


ſtruments Which play the Dead March, as a prelude 
to the Chorus, are fo judiciouſly varied, that any 


- 


one, with a fancy leſs lively chan mine, would ima- 
gine he heard voices, at ſeparate diſtances, taking up 


the tune in ſucceſſion, and continuing the funeral - 
dong . TH Rs 
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1 % MY SON N- U c ft 0 hy Y ra =: Ty 
| the. iti beroian 45 
"The Lev BLLER. Ne. xvil. 4 
1 | _ L303" N. Orr We 
= AbpnksszD to 8 \NOBL.EMEN 1 GENTLE: jut 
= "MEN: who have accepted '-COMMISSIONS: in 2 
F the ö 0 one: e > Ant 
a 5 7 Lords ond Gentlemen IS bt to 
U "HEN, in 1 we Nat? kow Beenden d Ar 
EE. "2 the Te Deum has been ſung, in gratitude ly 
—_ for the conqueſts of frantic kings; when it is related wh 
nf 9 his biographer, that Charles XII. of Sweden, with ing 
1 a pious regularity, attended the public worſhip of lea 
3 his Creator, during thoſe victories that deluged the * 
one half of Europe with innocent blood; — e may Ar 
1 believe the devotion of princes to be ſincere; but we du. 
| muſt deplore their miſtaken method of pleaſing che the 
| Deity, and, ſighing, drop a tear on many a cruel and din 
unchriſtian deed.—if the ſlaying our fellow. creatures Wo 
be at any time fuſtifiable, it is on the principle alone bet 
of ſelf-defence; if the profeſſion of arms be at all var 
: honourable, it 1s only ſo when we bear them for the the 
8 5 POS! protection wil 
„ þ nien 
. V This Addreſs was written in i the Year 1776 ; and it will be = and 
allowed there was occaſion for it, if we recolle&t how indiffer- wil 
en the Militia was then officer d. Nor will the Republication Th 
of it, at preſent, be deemed unneceſſary, when we are told re 
that the Militia, ia ſome Counties, is till neglected by the 8 


- Country Gentlemen. To their Indolence we muſt principally 
aſcribe it, if ſuch a noble Inſtitution ſhould ever be perverted. 


11 


plotection of our king, our country? : and our on 
rights. The officers of our national militia are, there- 


fore, the moſt hotigurkble of all military men. They 
are neither under the arbitrary commands of a def po- 


tic King, nor are they liable to be ſent abroad to 
fight the battles of a haughty or avaritious Common- 
wealth. They fight nor, they * 10 but on ſome 
Jer and neceſfary call. 


That. neceſſary occaſion for your ſerriess my-! Tried 5 
an Gentlemen, may arrive much ſooner than fome 
of you imag ine. Our natural enemies regret the loſs 
of Canada; they regret the dimunition of their trade 
to the Eaſt⸗ Indies: It would alſo be a moſt deſirable 
object for them, to have a free commerce with our 
American Colonies. The French Iſlands ſtand great- 


ly in need of the lumber, flour, and live ſtock; with 


which: the Colonies could ſupply them; and except 
am and Staffordſhire ware, there is 


ing the Birchix 
learcely one article of the European manufacture, 


wich which the French could not ſerve the Coloniſts 2 


ar an eaſier rate than the Engliſh can; and thoſe pro- 


ducts pf our Colonies which the French conſume, 


| they would certainly. receive cheaper, it tranſported 
directly from the American lands, 


Thus, from their mutual wants, an intercourſe 
between France and our American Colonies will na- 
turally beg in. Merchants will be meddling wherever 
oft to be gained. French adventurers Y 


there is a 


will be Tanggling theit manufactui es into our Colo- 
nies; our crulzers will intercept ſome of their ſhips, 


and as lawful prizes they will be condemned. France 


will reſent theſe captures, and a rupture will enſue. 


Tho“ the may be unwilling to encourage a ſpirit of 
refiſtance'in the Colonies againſt their Parent State; 


tho? the * theArmericans an open and avewed 
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ſupport; to ſerve be own ends, ſhe may. endeavour 

to prevent the ſucceſs of our arms in America, and 
draw our attention to a war at home, while ſo many 
of our forces are employed abroad. Under whatever 

| nec ſhe may quarrel with us, it is certain that 


rance could not harraſs us more, than by the inva. 


ſion of an army of thirty or forty thouſand men. 
They would put a ſtop to every branch of manufac. 
tures, wherever they carried their arms; the people 
would be reduced to that unſettled, unprotected ſtate, 
into which they were often brought by the invaſions 
of the Scots, before the un ion ot the two Crowns, 
the credit of our funds would be loſt for many years, 
both abroad and at home; and they, would ruin our 
navy and our trade, by deſtroying the docks. and har- 
| bouts of our ſea : port towns. Let not the Lords of 
the Admiralty give me here a contempruous ſmile, ag 


apprehenſions are too well grounded. I have. ſp 


with ſeveral experienced French Officers, and. Sith 


many able commanders in our navy, who have all 


agreed, that a landing in England could not be pre- 
vented, if our enemies choſe to execute the plan 


The ſame ſtorm that would blow our fleet of obſer- 


vation off their coaſt, would, when abated, waft 
their ſhips to our ſhore before our fleet could return. 
How the French are to get off again, is another que 

tion; but if they fight their way well, we mall be 
glad to let them depart the country, on a e 
tion little diſhonourable to them. . .' „ 
| The PEASANT. and probability of an invaſion 
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Es to their arms. It is, however, ich Gal con- 
cern ] learn, that, in ſome counties 1 could name, the 


gentlemen who have the largeſt property to defend, 


| * the moſt diſguſt to the militia ſervice, 1 ho' I 


by 7755 | truſt, 


invaders. 


Cm} 3 
truſt; when the hour of danger comes, men of ſpirit 
will abundantly ſnhew / themſel ves; yet gentlemen ought 
to conſider, that to learn ehe duty of an officer requires 


ſome practice, without which they will at leaſt be as 
auk ward in the evolutions of the army, as they would 


be perplex'd with the figure of a country- dance. bad 
they never received inſtructions in the art of dancing. 
This unwillingneſs in our modern gentlemen, to the 


military ſervice of their country, demonſtrates more 
than any thing, to me, the neceſſity for having an 


eſtabliſhed Militia in En- gland. Eaſe and luxury, 
already ſo prevalent 1 us, would render us at 
laſt ſo effeminate, that, like many other nations be- 
fore us, we ſhould become a prey to the firſt foreign 
The caſe is not ſimilar in Scotland. The 
JZcots are ſeveral centuries behind us in their trade, 
manufactures, and agriculture. They have the re- 


cent uſe of arms to forget, and they have much to 


improve in their induſtry. But ſo different a ſpirit 
prevails among the Engliſh, that I knew a regiment 


of militia diſbanded laſt year, out ot which the re- 5 
cruiting officers: of the regulars got but three men; 


and all the reſt, to the number of 637, returned peace- 


ably to their former vocations at hole. This circum- 
ſtance I mention, becauſe it is a great argument with 


the opp ers of the militia, that its ſervice gives the 


men'a habit of idleneſs and diſſipation.—I can alſo ; 


add, to the honour of the ſame regiment, that, du- 


ring the three years I knew them, but one man was 
confined for nnn or itregularicy of beha - 
_ you * 


As, to ſecure 1 2 Sue confidence ought 


to fubſiſt beben the officer and ſoldier ; — (an 


22 e opinion 


2 8 The Northampronire Regiment, 
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opinion of the abilities of the one; and a ſuſfeient de- 

ndence on the courage of the other 3) let not. my 
| 95 and Gentlemen, chis vulgat notion have any 
weight with 500 —“ That the ſoldiers of a ſtanding 
army muſt have the ſuperiority, in courage, over the 
ſoldiers of a! militia. becauſe! the militia men are 
_ dfawh by ballot, from among the herd of mankind; 
whereas the ſoldiers of regular troops are volunteers 


men who offer to ſerve their ling and country, feel - 
ing themſelves bold, and imagining they: can beat 
an enemy“ Whdever adopts that argument, muſt 
EROw as lirtle of human nature as he ſhews) himſelf 
ignorant of the arts of the reeruiting ſervices An 
unwilliogneſs to broils and bloodſhed is as little a ſigi 
of cowafdice, as a bullying, heRoring ſpirit is a de- 
monſtratioi of true courage; and of the men who! 


ard enliſted by tlie xegulars, there is not one in twenty 


that is not ciel beyond dhe 198 of: ſober REAR: 


5 a the time of enliſting. 


Vet us not deſpiſe our illitja 15 de for our. dio 


teen. The” they ſhould the defective in military 


difeipline; with 4 fe experienced penerils at their 


| head; (of whom wearenordeſticute at home) L ſhould 
think them Able to cope with the beſt regular troops 


bf the French King; Perſonal courage, an-implacas 
ble hatred of the enemy, and a mutual confidence 
| between the office rs and ſoldiers of a new / raiſecl armyy 
have often defeated: the mechanical motions of well 
dlifeiplined men. Have ve nat heard how the milizia 


ol SWeuen, under General Steinbock, in the year 


1710, defeated and cut to pieces the beſt diſciplined 

regiments of Deninark? Bid not the united: militia by 

of rhe LO Coùntries repeatedly: defeat the Spaniſh = 
armes then compoſed of the belt infantry in Europe? 


Have we not bean what 2 few ragged Highlanders | 
| f FEB, 5 


- 


eros 
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effected in the year- 1745 Have we not heard what 
Elliot's light-liorſe |performed, the very fiſt engage 
ment they were in? And has not ounown army, been, 
kept at bay, and, cooped up ak ton, by the militia 
of the American Colonies.“ repeat it, ach 195 
us not deſpiſe our. militia; 5 but ot 15 ens co 
by what means it Fey broug 
elfectual ſervice. 
In the firſt place, my. 1 and. e J. 
8 would adviſe, Hopp. hy, no means to attempt to 1 Jer 
your men equal to the nar, troops, in all the tricks 
of their — erer il Since the regulars, in time 
of peace, have more leiſure on their hands: Ga chan ihe tl hey. 
know. what. to do Wits it may, be Proper, in them,, 
te contrive: as much employment a8! they can for 
met derbe Ain order to add grace. ip their APPEAT=. 
ange, and eee 8 bie 0 fs, 
b . you havegnly one month in the year, in Which 
r9,/xe7ciſe.your. meng von ought, to, curtail eyery | 
thing in the exerciſe, that is not really uſeful in che 
day of battle. I. mean not to wage war with. the 
Adjurant-General,, and far leſs to increaſe the num- 
ber of volumes that have been written on military 
 &diſcipline.. I only intend to throw out a few hints 
for the confi ideration of the militia-officers —With 
regard, chen, to the manual exerciſe, I would hum- 
_ bly propa. to have nothing done in three motions, 
chat can be done in e and nothing in #200. that can 
be pe me in one. 
"Officers will agree. wich. me,. how, material! it is to 
make the men load and fire regularly, and with ex- 
| prin, heat ene 1 other in 58 
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"a as hit and. But that i 50 atch | 
.cannot be attained without much practice; and it is | 
for that reaſon - T am, fo-fttenuous for curtailing the 
. exerciſe of all unneceſſary motiont and words of com- 
mand. The more à man is confined to any particular . 
motion of the hands, the more expert he will daily 
become in performing i it. He will be found to per- 
S that motion with conſiderable more dexterity 
an another man; whoſe hand is ſpoilt for expedition 
in any one thing, by practiſing many 'motions of 2 
| Gifffrent kind. A clock, or any other complex ma- 
 chine,: could not'be Ghithed 1 in half the time it is, if 
5 . it were to be the workmanſhip but of one man; and 
3 making of a needle or a pin is the employment 
of ſeveral ha .—Unleſs, however, the loading and 
firing exerciſe be performed with owder, the men 
i fo auk ward with their cartridges in the field, k 
Ae have half their taſk rolearn; 
I cannot approve of the poſture in which a ſoldier 
1 firſt ordered ro ſtand. He is directed to join his 
ges, to keep cloſe his heels, and at the ſame time 
to hold himſelf perfectly eaſy, and without conſtraint. 
Ho can this be expected of a bow-legg'd man? 
_ The ſtrongeſt men and I may ſay the generality 'of 
1 = men). are bow- legg d, and cannot cloſe their knees 
5 7 vithout forcing their whole frame. I have ſeen ſome 
tecruits ſo conſtrained by it, that their bodies totter- 
4 as they ſtood,” and one might have puſhed them 
don with the leaſt touch of the hand. Nor is it more 
1 for an in · æneed man to cloſe his heels, than for 
a bow-legg'd man to keep his knees joined. And, 
as for the few ſtraight-legged ſoldiers, the compreſ - 
YA =» the thick of the legs disfigures the ſhape of them 
in any man, I therefore maintain, that the ſtanding 
=. Vith the "op d, Is e * e of @ woman 
; ; too 


” of ws ) 


| too modeſt: to. be. ſeen, with open .thi ghs. A man 
ſhould ſtand firm. on his feet, Ki a 9 5 of at leaſt 
four inches between them. Every man's leg would 
ſhew beſt 1 in that poſture; and tho he might loſe, in 
appearance, a little of his height, he would certainly 
find himſelf more at his eaſe; and his body would be 
more graceful, by deviating a little from: the ſtiff, 
ſtraight line. — But, providedga ſoldier does not türn 
his back in action, it ſignifies little in what poſture 


he tand. More attention, however, ought to be 
5 paid 1 in teaching the ſoldiers to move; and, after the 
firing exerciſe, the evolutions are what I would par- 
In theſe the militia ought to 


ticularly recommend. 

- emulate the regulars, as being more within the com- 
paſs of their time. Inſtead of miſ 

days, my Lords and Gentlemen, in teaching your 


men a number of monkey - tricks, that would be of 


little uſe to them in actual ſervice, let them practiſe 
all poſſible evolutions, in companies and 1 ic in 
= open field. When I ſee a battalion drawn up on 
a a ſmooth plain, where all mole-hills have been level- 


led with the ſpade; when I fee the men dreſſed in 
their ranks, according to ſtraight lines marked paral- 


lel on the ground where they ſtand; when | ſee.them 


exerciſed by words of command, following i in accuſ- 


tomed — — like the queſtions of a Catechiſm; —it 


brings no grander idea to my mind, than the diſcom- 
fiture of Mr. Foote' 8 Commiſſary, or of the Burgeois 5 
Gentilhomme of Maliere, who was prepared to receive 
his adverſary's ſword in quart, . when, to his utter 


aſtoriſnment, he was hit with a fierce thruſt. 8 
What a farce it is, to ſee a regiment firing! in di- 


ol ons and ſubdiviſions, alternately to the right and 


left, when we know that, in action, the officers think 


res happy, if, after me firſt TER they 
e 


pending ſo many 
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at a. brick Wall. It will, 


their enemy before his troops 


dete; de eren, as ae by 
thing unexpected and unfore- 


; LS Cir, that man over have a firm ſcat on horſe- 


back, Who has never mounted an unruly horſe? 
N S 22616 rider Who bas 55 been accuſtomed to 
Pace it round the nee, on a tame animal of a dreſ. 

ſed horſe, Would be c nfounded with tue tricks of 4 


vicious brute, chat obeyed neither his hand nor his 
Hecl.— As much iplexedd. too, Would a gentletnan | 
be, to party his antagonfſt's thruſts in open fencing, 


who'had never praftifed but the regular 055 Agaidft 
his maſter's Breuſt, or in puſhing quart and tierce 
ced, be neceſſary, in 
the firſt teaching the evolutions, to keep to the fate 


Following rules; but, after they are once lcarnt, 1 
would SIR Ace the foldiers or ſu 

Crs know, after one [ &yoluticn; whit-was to be the 
ſucceeding one. L would Stnetimes formthe batta- 
lion into two divifions, that ſhould each act under 


Weir of 


ſeparate command, they ſhould be oppoſed to each 


other Hike two fencers, each ignorant of the other's 
intentions; they mould march and countermarch, 


prepared to arry, ready at fronting wherever an at. 
tack was made, wherever the enemy unexpectedly aſ. 
failed. It is the common attempt e to attack 
are formed; and had 
not the French been alert in ſhewing a front before 
Quebec, General Murray would have beat them off 


the field. The battalion might ſometimes be diſ. 
be too, as if it were broken by an attack of the 


otſe or ee 5 "oy che men rr then rally 
2 ; 


an nog 600 


whack 17 Has Ale 21901 
— theinſclves as well as they could. 
officers' were neareſt to command them. 
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the exerciſe ſuch an uncommon flow of ſpirits, that 
it baniſhes the recollection of their ow danger. 


Moſt of our conqueſts laſt war were gained by ſuch. 
precipitate attacks, as. inſpired our own ſoldiers and 


intimidated the enemy. Nay, 10, cager. were our 
ttoops at the taking of the Moro Caſtle, that many 


of the very men who, in the aſſault, ran nimbly along 


. the narrow, dangerous rock that led to the breach, 
durſt not afterwards croſs it, in cool blood, hut by 
creeping. on their hands and knees. — Good feeding is 
andther requiſite to make an Engliſhman fight, and, 
it procurable, ſhould never be omitted. Some hiſ-⸗ 


tonale haye been ſo much of my opinion, with regard 
to the effects of a good meal in giving a temporary” 


courage, that they have not ſerupled to affirm, the | 


by ordeting his ſoldiers a warm meſs, and by attack- 
ing the Romans in a cold morning before. they had 
their breakfaſt —— Philoſophers may-ſmile at theſe. : 


| retnarks; but officers, who have to deal with many 


of the unthinking part of mankind, muſt know that 
ets dz. 
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„ 
courage often borders upon mechaniſm; and they 
will confeſs, that howmuchſoe ver reaſon may teac 


us to face death in the cloſet, we ſhall encounter it 


in the field as reſolutely by baniſhing thought and re- 
flection, or by raiſing the proper paſſions. The 
love and eſteem of the ſoldier ought of all things to 
be courted by his officer. They have ever, with 
_ Engliſhmen, been the greateſt incentives in the day of 


battle; and they are obtained with a very little trou- 
ble. As, authority, among freemen, is better ſup- 
ported by love than by fear, give your orders, my 
- Jew Gentlemen, with firmneſs; but avoid all 
— havghtineſs of words and behaviour. Shew that you 
command, by virtue of the powers veſted in you by 


your commiſſion, and not through any conceit of 


your own dignity, or through any contempt of the 
ſoldier's inferior ſtation. Be not above aſſigning a 
reaſon, to a young ſoldier, for every inſtruction which 
vou may give him; for the more he knows the utility 
ot any motion of the manual exerciſe, or of any part 
of the evolutions, the more attentive will he be to 
his duty, and the more reſpectful to that officer who 
ves himſelf. the trouble of an explanation. In 
ſhort, give not way to the infilewce of office; but, in 
all your commands to the ſoldier, remember he is 
your fellow-citizen,—What carried Alexander and 
Czfar, through all their conqueſts, more effectually 
+. - than their ſoldiers love? What was Charles XII. of 
- Sweden's beſt ſhield, in- all his battles, but the love 
his ſoldiers bore him? What ſtronger incentives ha 
the Highlanders to fight, in the laſt rebellion, than 
the love and veneration each man felt for his chief. 
tain? What rallied our troops ſo ſoon at the late at- 
tack on Bunker's Hill? Superior to the thought of 
_ {elf-preſervation, ſuperior to all ſentiments of honour, 
JF 
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compaſſion aroſe in the breaſt of every man, when he 
ſaw the general he loved in danger of being left on 
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His SALUTIFEROQUS CREED, or His 


Wass AI L. “ for the Year 1776. 


QUITTING at my fire- ſide one evening in the drea- 

AJ ry month of December, an account was brought 
to me of the death of a young man in the neighbour- 
hood, who accidentally ſhot himſelf under the violent 
J) 4 


e Waſſails are New-Year's Wiſhes, ſaid or ſung by ſome of 
the poorer people, in the country, to get money out of the pock- 
_ ets of their betters. To xhis vulgar but antient cuſtom the ceurtiy 
New Year's Ode probably owes its inſtitution. I mean not, by 
this ſuppoſition, either to affront the Peet-Laureat, er to dero- 
gate from the dignity of his character. The word Waſſail, ſays 
Bailey's Dictionary, is taken from the old Saxon Was hael, and 
ſignifies Good health to you! Bur the meaning of it is as well ex- 
plained to me by the two modern Saxon words Was beil, Some 
welfare, or proſperity. Or, perhaps, it is of Low- Duteb origin; 
for Was heel in that language fignifies, Become whole, or grow 
healthy; Waſs coming from Wal , to grow or become= as it 
is uſed in Waſs goed, Waſi ryk, Waſi magtig, Grow good, grow 
rich, grow powerful or mighty. As by omitting only the 
_ aſpiration of the h I have retained the pronunciation of Vaſſail, 
the Antiquaries cannot think me too far-fetch'd in my derivatian, 
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for that evening. I coutd Col help refledting 
how many lives were loſt, and how many 'conftity- 
tions were impaired, by the intemperate indulgence. 
of one ſenſe—that vulgar ſenſe of Taſting. It gave 
me pain to think that, to ſatisfy a brutal appetite, 
ſo many heedleſs beings ſhould ſacrifice a thouſand 


pleaſures and enjoy ments, which, from their other 


lenſes, hey are capable of receiving. For m "= 
n %o Ks; to be ae | bald * 5 
life in a good 2 I am not aſhamed to own, clin 
1 wiſh to ENJOY A ect ſtate of health, and to re- 
on the full uſe of my eve as long as I am def. 


tinged to liye in this eart ae AI train 
f thinkin; + ny Reade 1 fo 1 0 e 11 
in on xy-chair, & 2 Ne Baby 4 Wart oe 
contraſt s the appearance of. a moſt harriple 5 
För theſe ele des pelt H Bre 190 cg we 
IT beep able Pech 
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= | fallen Tow, fone eaſaht-pioneers have du 

Ppety path, (tremendu us to behold ) ten Fg ng 
5. in.depch. muſt, of courſe, be uncommonly 
. key Be 6 with 1 ar and i ier at my head, 
(and they, too, would 2 thaw at the fire-ſide)'it is 
unpoffibſe, Under theſe circuryftances, for me to thine, 
5 Ar 908 ow'f if be Thining. ”' 
{hall per. chen attempt it: 1 mall only preſent my 


PEA, with a few dull remarks; in the form: of my 


Salat hee, Creed; and 1 fincerely wiſh that their N 
TY B ig iy b be breſer ved untilt the tatal LY "hh 


ED Pp Wo. / 05 no. ſervice. : 
1 be eve that Phyf icians are very much at a loſs 
19  acboupy” for the manner in which the Romach per- 
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orms its Digeſtion... Tho” many * of it + 
ave been Fo PER ted, ſome of the moſt learned and 


experienced of the Faculty.candidly confeſs, they are 
| much in the dark with regard to that ſubject.— 
believe that it is fallacious to judge of che conſe- 
guences of a mixture of aliments in the ſtomach, from 
their viſible effects upon each other when commix'd 
in the air. There is ſome hidden property in the ſto- 
mach, which changes as it were the very nature of 
things, by making one ingredient often affiſt in di- 
Wnt anpefice. t otherwiſe would have preſerved 


it in 555 open air. Thus, fiſh and fleſh tl. with 


people, d digeſt- better after a glais of. Brandy and 
] The 1 * after a draught of cold water; altho* we 
ind t. 99s out 2 the! ſtomach, they are in the former 
Jo 5 eryed, and in the latter ſooneſt corrupted. 

1 believe that the he firſt act, in the proceſs of digeſtion, 
Fe reduce to acidity the: NR we have taken. 
oppo ſition therefore to Dr. Cadogan's opinion, I 
believe that Bread and other aliments which become 
neſt ſour, in corrupting, are, for that very reaſon, 

185 always the moſt healthful, at leaſt the moſt eaſy 
of digeſtion. They muſt, in their effects, materially 
fer from yinegar, lemons and othei things, which, 
in their natural ſtate, the palate diſtinguiſhes to bo 
acid. Theſe no man; can ſafely take, in any great 
quantity, unleſs, they are properly corrected; but tis 
not yet proved that unadulterated hread can do injury 
to any one. — When, to this uncertainty of the con- 
5 es of mixture, we add the difference of Con- 
itutions jn men, and the difference of digeſtive power 
in the Bechert I belieye that to adviſe every man ta 
the ſame kind of Diet, would be acting like any 
Quack that ſhould miles i the ſame Medicine io 
Ke? one i an ulted him. As erery 5 a | 
128 en 
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few days before they were wean d. 
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ſenſe and obſervation is, by experience, capable of 
Judging what are the Aliments that beſt agree with 
im he ought not to eat of any thing, accounted” | 
never ſo innocent in its nature, if he f 


nds it to dif- 
agree with his ſtomach; for that which does not pro- 
perly digeſt, can never be wholeſome for the perſon 
who takes it.—I believe that a regular diet is neceſ- 
fary for one who has a weak ſtomach, and can tell 
what beſt will ſuit it; but I would not advife a per- 


ſon in a perfect ſtate of health, to ſtick to any kind 


of regimen. ' A variety of food is certainly what ha- 


ture intended for the human ſpecies; yet, from the 


uncertainty of the agreement of mixtures; 1 believe 


that variety to be moſt wholeſome when taken at 
ſeparate meals. believe that Fiſh, Fleſh, Beer and 
Wine, nouriſh the blood and recruit the ſpirits; but 
that Bread and Vegetables more certainly harden the 
ſinews, and ſupply us with muſcular vigour. The 
Scots, the Iriſh, and the Dutch, who live perhaps 
on porridge, potatoes or ſalads, are, in general, ſtouter- 
built men, and will lift with an Englifhman any weight; 
but they will want ſpit its to continue the work of a 
coal- heaver, unleſs they have ſtrong beer and Porter 
to drink, and can dine on their beef or mutton. This 
diſadvantage, however, attends the Engliſhman's food: 
It you deprive him of it, he will under labour be- 


come languid and faint; whereas the other - named 


Countrymen (if you give them but time) will, on 


their poorer food, be able to go thro? with their work. 


I believe that the natural food for a child, till a 
little time before it is wean'd, is its mother's or its 
nurſe's milk; provided that either have a ſufficient 
ſupply for it. am bleſs'd with three blooming Boys, 


who never taſted any thing but the milk from the 


| breaſt, till they got a cruſt of bread to mumble a 


"F 


— 


I believe 


* 
* 
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j 
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I believe that feeding children * on animal 
god. as I have ſeen practiſed by. the advice of. the 
Ph yücian, 1 in ſome families in London, was the certain 
kts. that I ſeldom ſaw the Phy yſician out of the 
houſe. I believe that the proper gh, for children, 
immediately after they are wean'd, ſhould conſiſt of 
milk, with flour, or bread, till they are, by degrees, 
accuſtomed to the addition of vegetable, and a ſmal- 
ler proportion of animal food; which laſt, thro? the. 
Whole Tife of man, I think not ſhould ever prevail. 
I believe, that keeping young people too long on 
farinaceous and vegetable food, as 15 frequently = 
praQtiſe i in Scotland, is too often the cauſe of their 
being carried off by Conſumptions; for, when grown 
up, they come to a change of animal food, the blood- 
veſſels become ſuddenly overcharged, and the lungs 
are greatly obſtructed in their operation.—1 believe 
that the dipping of children every day in cold water, 
is the cauſe, by ſtopping the pores, of moſt of their 
- cutaneous diſorders ;. but as it braces their nerves, 
and adds to their muſcular ſtrength, the cuſtom is 
certainly of uſe in hardening them, when they are 
intended to live in the camp or the cquntry. It, on 
the contrary, they are deſigned for ſome buſineſs or 
life of confinement, they ought neither to be too lo 
accuſtomed to the country air, nor will the harden- 
ing their bodies be found of any material ſervice. 
Ihe inuring children to that kind of life tor which 
0 they are intended, when adults, is principally uſeful 
in guarding againſt the ſudden: tranſition from one 
manner of life to another; for otherwiſe, . after the 
firſt ſeaſoning is over, we find, that, making allow- 
ance for the difference of conſtitutions; all bodies are 
ſoon rendered equally hardy or equally tender, accor- 
ding to * continuance of a rough or delicate treat- 
ment. — 


1. os 5 


D aſh See dete 4 
DVoaddn, and after 4 Mort reſidence there, in a life 
3 of inactivity and con ement; he will become as ſuf. 
3 5 ceptible of cold, and will ſufer as much from the 
ineſemeneies of the weather, as any Citizen who has 
Been born aud educated within the ſound of the bells 
of BU ſteeple. On the other hand, carry that 


Oe 8 he will endire any hardſhip of the field as 
ee japs<nor ſo cafily to Hitnſelf, as the 
barcdened Cointtjnith.=——— Oli beg not; therefore, 
ts ler any manner of life become ſo Habitual to the 
body; that' the diſuſe of it ſhould be dangerous or 
hurtful, for; the exceſs of all kinds be Prejudicial 
tothe health believe tliat any uniformity or tegu 
iy iy air, diet, or exerciſe, is productive of many __ 
irfconveniencies; and expoſes men to many e | 
. tial diſtempers.— I ſp ſpeak of mankind iu the bulk; 
fo as td men o 1100 endent fortunes, who may. 
_  - haven always in their choice to continue in the ſame. 
evi track, there id no doubt bur the country air is 
. pfeferable to that of the city; that rhe nutriment 


give beſt with the ſtomach, is the moſt eligible food; 
ad that moderate and re tar exerciſe is more health- ; 
3 tun ko ehe body d iar Nag or a ſedentary life. 3 
I believe that the faſhionable practice of elbe 
ing ought- to be uſed with more precaution than it is. 

2E thin, muſcular man, as I am, may uſe freedoms | 


fuſe 
but then 1 ſtaid no longer in the Water than I would 
remain in à cold bath. It ſometimes gave me the 


uin of ſo 18 Pits Ria pore oh my 
: nz 
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\ 


cee the camp, and if he ſurvives the firſt ſea- 


Ts 57 Which is reckoned moſt innocent, ahd is found to 3 | 


wirkt cold water, which a fat, cotpulent man ſhould _ 
not. I have frequently gone into the water in a pro- 
perſpiration, after tWo or three hours exerciſe— 


(- 18s ) 


Kin; when, darin myſelf immediately, and reſi: 
ming my exercile, I ſoon recovered my former heat; 
Il took theſe liberties with myſelf, becauſe I did not 
apprehend, that what an old Roman, or a ſavage 
American, could ſafely bear, would do a temperate 
Fngliſhmaa any hurt,——Having always bathed for 
my pleaſure, and not for my health, I muit own [_ 
devs a little from the common track: 1 never go 
into the cold Bath in Winter, as the Phyſicians pre- 
ſcribe. becauſe l have not the leaſt inclination for it — 
and 1 find myſelf, by the cold air, ſufficiently braced. 
But, in hot weather, when, like any amphibious/ani- | 


mal, I feel a longing deſire to be in the water —I 


bathe to the height of my wiſh; I have ſometimes 


gone thrice. a-day into the ſea at Brighthelmſtone, _ 
which ſo effectually cooled me, that 1 have had the 
moſt protound and refreſhing lleep at night, while 
every one elſe was complaining that he could not ſhut 
his eyes for the heat. Tho? 1 am only telling what 
a lean, temiperate-man has ſafely practiſed on him- 
ſelf, I believe that moſt men might ſave themſelves” 


from fevers, if they were to bathe in cold water when 


they feel 4 deſire for it, and feel themſelves, without 
exerciſe; intolerably hot. A Director of the Eaſt- 
India Company told me, that when he commanded a 
Company's ſhip, he ordered every man aboard to 
bathe once a- day, at leaſt, after they came into a 
warm climate; to which cuſtom he aſcribed it, that 

he loſt very few men in any voyage, while other wb . 

ſuffered a conſiderable loſs. 25 
I faid that the practice of fea-bathing ought to be 
uſed with more precaution than it is, principally on 
this accourit=—Becauſe believe the cuſtom, if diur- 
nal, is dangerous when it is ſuddenly left off.— I 
am confirmed in this belief, not only trom my own. 


B b experience, 


_ every ſame comp 


Tees 


but I 
my ſelf⸗ 


nown ſome Natives of Greenland 
i Ho to this warmer climate by out Fiſhing Ships: 
He vomited, bled at the noſe, and complained very 
wuch of his head. It preſentiy occurred to me, that 
the ſea bathing havipg become ſo habitual to us, the 
leaving it off too ſuddenly was the/cauſe of theſe 
5 8 I carried him therefore to the River: 
lunged in firſt, to try the experiment upon 
8 After dreſſing. and-finding myſelf perfectiy 
right, I turn'd my Boy in next, and it cured him of 
all his can, Not that he was 
that, after this remedy, he neither vomited, bled at 
- the noſe, nor complained of his head. Common- 
ſenſe told me to continue that courſe, every two or 
three days, till we were from the bathing totally diſ- 
uſed. l told this to a friend of mine, ket wife had 
bees ſome weeks at Margate; and I deſired him to 
caution her not to leave off the bathing all at once. 
But, having neglected this advice, ſhe fevered in three 
days after coming to Town, and in ten v duys more 


4 a 0 


was affected in the fame 


* was carried to her grave. 


As the cold athing, 


4 


_ 


wol, 


experience, 1 from the inconvenience ofididiatortund 
Which. others have felt. The firſt year 1 was at 
Brigbthelmſtone, I bathed, for two months, 
fantly every day, after which I was called to Lon- 
don in ſome haſte. On the firſt and ſecond day after 
came to Town, I had a violent headach, felt a ſick- 
gels at my ſtomach, and an intolerable heat. 
Adgeſt Boy, who had been with me at Brighthelm- 
nie, pd had bathed as conſtantly as myſelf, felt 
laints, but in a dock: ſtronger de- 
manner as | have 
to be, who were 


COns 


My 


drowned; but. 


in au is beneKeial | 
to, in cold weather, I believe the hot bath can, 
"Wi many conſtiturions, ward no . and will, co 


. * 
* % at * 4 
a * 4 


reſt of my 
_ (I believe that) if I caty 
mall Write Jeſs 

r in 850 t koughts. 


( 157 ) 1 
e of infinite uſe. With regard 0 ayclf, E 


od 


found that it removed all obſtruction in the perſpira- 


tion, and revived my natural heat. I uſed to take 


it for my pleaſure, as, in à different ſeaſon, I took 
the cold bath. 1 have, for ſevetal weeks together, 
in the ſeveteſt winters we have had, gone into the 


Kingſton- bath every other night, and l found not the 
leaſt inconvenience in walking, the 3 after it, 
two or three hours in the coldeſt froſt. 
believe that, for ſuch a dry ſubject, x have at 

preſent wrote enough; I ſhall therefore poſtpone the 

Salutiferous Creed till next month; when 
get out of my eaſy. chair, BM 
like ar old woman, and 1 more ori. 
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Contests of His SALUTIFEROUS CREED. 


TT 2 mortifyingr [confideration”. to. an Author, 7 


to think, that he has fo little opportunity, in 


L theſe days, of writing-any thing that has not already, 
in other words, been written by ſome ſuperior Wri- 
ter. The Arts and Sciences, indeed, will ever be 


productive of new conceits; and new intelligence 
way _P IO from e . 2 : 
B b 2 


5 


Fo 188 3 


or the narration of events. But from othe 
no greater novelty can be expected, than what 15 pro- 
duced from the ſeven notes of Muſic, variouſly ſound- 
edito different tunes; while the notes, taken ſepa- 


rately, remain in their nature for ever the ſame.— 


Vet, after all the fine compoſitions of à Corelli, 
Handel, a Bach, or an Abel, the capricious ee 


will often pleaſe of a ſhallow, fantaſtical F ider Z 


Whatever, therefore, ſhall come from my pen, in 
future, I deſire may not be underſtood as proceeding 


from any great notion I have of my. own underſtand- 
ing; but from the opinion I entertain, that words, 

or expreſſions of the ſame thoughts, may, like the 

ſeven notes of muſic, be rung in Ander 0 4 cond | 


* 


. In 
© This e 1 had in ad when 1 e my 


Salutiferous Creed. I was aware that I ſhould ſay 


many things that bad already, in other words, been 


ſaid before me; and I was unwilling to deliver. in a 


poſitive, dogmatical manner, as my own ſentiments 


: entirely, what might be found to be *. peo ga = 


original opinions of others. . 


A fimilar caution would be dean in many 85 


my brother-writers, if they would not paſs for being 


too ſelf conceited in their publications,” or-expole to 
the world their want of learning. A man, indeed, 


may imagine a thing, and deſerve all the honour of 
it's invention, altho', unknown to kim, it has already 


been thought of and expreſſed by ſome other perſon; 


but the mercileſs critics will never allow him that 


originality; and his fancied;endowments, he will find 
diſputed by, them, of an extraordinary ſolidity of | 
judgment, or of an imagination uncommonly fertile. 
 —— Begging pardon for my numerous egotiſms, 
6 which, i inan Wor writer, are readily Fenn 5 


1 ſhall 


? re 1 5 > . * 
; * 9 
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. ſhall: proc: 
chirfly on n ag mage on ay own con- | 


ture. 
| young into the world in a helpleſs or inactive ſtate, 

is at peculiar pains to cheriſh it, and to protect it 
from the intlemency. of the air, till ſuch time as it 
1s grown ſtrong, and can with exerciſe ſufficiently : 8 +: DDE 
warm itſelf. The foal, the lamb, and the calf need | 
little nurſing ; 5 becauſe, ſoon her their birth, they 


y Fry " * 8 
R * * 
* 
* 
* 


{ay ) 
in my Salutiferous Creed, founded 


ine own e 3 
I a coneluſion may be deen Fran our obſer. 


tions on the irrutional Inhabitants of this Globe I 


believe that, in the cloathing of their Children, the 
Britons, in general, act againſt the intention of Na- 
The Dam of every animal, that brings its 


are enabled to ſłip about, and thereby to aſſiſt the i 
circulation of their blood. But the puppy, the kit- 
ten, and the pig are carefully nurſed, till, atleaſt, 


they can walk on their legs. The fame we may ob- 
_ ſerve in the feathered race; the pigeon, the crow, 
and the finch, are: aſſiduouſly covered till they are 
fledged; but the partridge and chicken, that, from 
the ſhell,” can nimbly run about, are but occaſionally, - 


under the ſhelter of their mother's wing; and the 


_ golling, the duckling, and the. coote, intended, if I 
may uſe the phraſe, for a hardy, ſcafaring life, are 


betimes inured to it, by ſwimming in the river, or 


enjoying the pleaſure of the cold bath. Why, then, 
ſhould à human child, that for twelve long months 


cannot ſupport himſelf, be. clothed or dreſſed leſs 


warmly,” chan he optionally will clothe himſelf when 
he is grown up? I appeal to every man of common 
obſervation,” whether he does not remember to have 
| felt the excels, both of heat and cold, more ſeverely 
When he was a child, than when he became a youth 
ora when man, 1 believe, therefore, 1 it is by nature 


VIPS. 


So? 
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when we art young; and thar we Would After ande 
be gradually uſed to that kind of dreſs which we are; 
in Gür manhood; intended to wear. A man that 
any dreſs, as 
well as to any manner of life. & brother of mine; 
who, at ſchool, was always ſitting at his book, and 
vould ſcarcely ſtir from the fireſide, was the laſt man; 
either officer or private, of a whole-regiment of dra - 
goons, that, in Getmany, were attacked with the 
fun; ; while a coitfin of his, who was not allowed to 
1 years old. 
was, by that diſeaſe, unfortunately tut off. I have 
naked by the Al. 
gerines, who, by feeding on — but —— and 


N temperately, is ſoon habituated to 


Var either ſnoe or ſtocking till he was four 


known: 


gentlemen taken and ſtript 


water, have lived ſeveral weeks in theit-buff,, with⸗ 


vere ſoon accuſtomed to all the hardineſs of a ſavage 


fe. It may be here objected to me, Why cannot | . 
e ave; ſafely: go naked, or thinly. cloathed, like thoſe 


ory of our fellow-cfeatures who live in à ſavage ſited” 
For this plain reaſon; I think, we cannot fafelſ live 
as thin 


EE 
F 


gut any prejudice to their health. And Commodore - 
Byron, in his travels, relates, that he and his com- 
panions,! when ſhipwreck'd on che American coaſt, 


e wo ama tc cw oa 


Cs. > mly clad as they: We eat more luxuriant food; 
ITS which certainly: 8 8 humours in the body, in pro“! 
porrion as the pet ſpiration is ſtöpt; add to this 

that living within doors, we are loſs: expoſed to the 
ir than thoſe, Savages, and muſt, therefore, the 
mote prudently guard againſt the weather when we 
wWoaGlk out; and henee I infer it to be a certain ule 
of health, That the richer one feeds and the left odb-e 
is accuſtomed to air and exerciſeq ſo much the wam - 

er che ought to clothe himſelf, —Phis rule the Dutch = 


ye; 1 85 * found to be prudent and ne. 
8 2 


te 


— 
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ceſſary in their domeſtic: way of life; and it is re- 
mark able of the Engliſh who reſide in Holland, and 


Vill not go ſufficiently clad, that more coughing will 


be heard, in winter, in one of their churches, where 


7 the congregation confiſts not, perhaps, of above an 


hundred people, than in a crouded Butch church of 


two or three thouſand. The churches being of 4 | 
| ſize proportionable to the number of their congrega- 
tions, I Tuppoſe them equally warmed; and that the 


F eo wer e fed on the people, and not e ee 


d by a greater coldneſs in the atmoſphere. | 


l believe it to be highly dangerous, N any vio- 
lent exerciſe, to put on GLA — that are damp, or have 


not been ſufficiently. aired. .* Few conſtitutions are 


ſtrong enough, in ſuch a caſe; to repel rhe cold, and 
prevent the perſpiration being ſuddenly ſtopt altho* 


LC the continuing one's (exerciſe in wet clothes, or the 
putting on damp clothes before the pores ate opened, 
and the blood is hot, may be done with no inconve- 
nience to a perſon in good healtk; Provided always, 
in the laſt caſe, that a man is not to ſit ſtill, but 1 in. 


tends immediately to put himſelf! in motion. 


It is the cold damp that endangers the conſtitiion. 2 
Warm damp, . inflend of obſtructing the perſpiration, 
will promote it, in the manner of a fomeatation, 1 

frequently leave my wet ſhoes and ſtockings to dry 
on my feet, at my own fire. ſide, when I intend repeat- 
ing my walk in the morning; but I ſhould avoid fit- 
ting down with wet feet, to \be chilled, ata ſtranger's 
5 67 rheumatiſme 
need be dreaded from wet clothes, while one can con- 
ody; but that beat 
for im- 


formal table. Neither fevers, a 


tinue the natural heat of the b 
ought to be effected by moderate exerciſe; 
moderate exerciſe would put the blood into a ferment, 


= 2 . the * be impeded, would ren- 


der 


19 5 


der the caſe more 3 wich evil. It is, hierefaly | 
a wrong notion in a man, when ſurprized on the road 
by Ja ſtorm, to put himſelf into too great a hurry; 
unleſs he be already over- heated, let him not haſten 
his pace, but continue the ſame jog; trot till he gets 
to the end of his ſtage; and then let him do ſome-' 
thing effectual to promote perſpiratio. 
It is the common remark of Divines, that the ens; 
joyment of out unlawful or irrational pleaſures is 
generally followed even by their temporal pan 
ments; and it is alſo one conſolatory refſection afford - 
ed the poor, in their indigence, that the riches and 
honours of the great have frequently their attendant 
evils. Hence, I believe, that our immoderate par- 
ticipation of public amuſements, and our neceſſary 
attendance at places of public buſineſs, have the 
evil conſequence of contributing towards the debility | 
or ſtertiliey of many of our modern married people. 

A free healthful air is the greateſt incentive ot love; 
but, as Dr. Armſtrong ſays, It is not air that, 
from a thouſand lungs; reeks back to thine;“ in 
a crouded place of public entertainment, we 1 

nothing but a moiſt, fœtid, putrid ſteam, ariſing. 
from a number of human bodies ſqueezed into as 
ſmall a compaſs as they poſſibly can be ſtowed; 4 
ſteam void of that electrical, elementary fire which we 
breathe in our exerciſes in the open field. I believe, 
therefore, that all our exerciſes ought to be taken in 
the open air; for freſh air invigorates our bodies, and 
acts as a reſtorative, when we have fatigued ourſelves 
with exerciſe, and carried off, by perſpiration, thoſe 
humours that would gather by enen or a leden- 5 
tary: i | 0 
I believe, that perſpiration is the ſureſt preventive 1 
of all our een „ and that ſudorifics, purgatives, 
e 9 
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emetics, bleeding, LOW bliſtering, n 
tion are, when properly preſcribed or al miniſtered, 


the moſt ſafe and certain remedies for every diſeaſe . 
incident to the human body; thoſe inward and latent 
complaints always excepted, Which o frequently 
confound the Doctors, and baffle the power of all 


their medicines, { would not, howeyer, be under- 
ſtood to depreciate the virtues of alteratives; lonly 


would lay, that, from the difference of the digeſtion 


and conſtitution, of patients, thoſe virtues niuſt be 


uncertain, and müſt leave the Phyſician, Tor fome 


time, to att 1 in the dark. 


1. believe, that one principal chüte of the gout,” i 
the e cating heartily immediately after ſome violent ex- 


erciſe. Ferie uſed t6 the turt or the riding- 
ſchool, Know, 


their tails to Ne manger ; and the reaſorl; glven by 
the grooms for this treatment, is, that if c horſes 
vere allowed t6 feed when their blood was in a fer- 


ment, their Bodies might dontrack ſuth kumours as 


| would. render them totally unfit for ſervice, The 
— fame reaſoning may be applied to the human body; 


for, within the circle of my own acquairitarice, L have 


known ſeveral ſober if orting gentlemen afflicted with 


the gout, which 1 l cou di SNAPS to no other cauſe than 


„ 


It eicher ider 4 75 755 natüral beat to the ſtomach, 
that produces a lethargit diſpoſtt ion: or occaſions too 
great an acidity. in the proceſs of digeſtion. The ex- 
erciſe of walking I therefore believe to be beſt for 1 
weak ſtomach; and flow riding to be moſt war's 2 
C ne to 


th at  horfes, after any ſevere exerciſe; 
are common]; 5 led about for ſome time, or tied With 
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for a perſon that is feeble, and is afflicted with any 
diſorder ot his lungs, or any difficulty in breathing. 
The rowing of a boat, or the digging the ſoil of 
a garden, I would recommend to gentlemen that wiſh 
to ſtrengthen their voices for public ſpeaking. The 
_ ringing of à dumb bell may be equally Rrengthen- 
ing to the cheſt; but, not being practiſed in the open 


* 


. 
. 
* 


Air, it cannot certainly be ſo beneficial to the conſt 
_ = tution. I believe that the extraordinary circulation 
9c the blood, .byexerciſe, is the beſt preſervation ok 
itte memory. I have for mahy years retnembered 


4 
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every minute circumſtance of à chace, when things 


| 8 | 1 — 3 enn ee 
22 grester moment, and that intereſted me more 


deeply, haue rorally eſcaped me. But, perhaps, the 
realon of this may be, that ini proportion as the'blood | 
1 in heated, the memory js the, mare capable of Ker. 
i ing any laffing impreſbon of ſurrounding objects. — 
übte, that wen bo, in early life, has been ac 
cdultomed to matrimony, muſt continue in that ftate 
or, to preſerve his health, muſt daily fatigue kimfelf 


. TE” 
_ 4 Ii I believe, that,confining and nuffing myſelf for 
| cold, is the certain way to get a freſh one as ſoon as 
I quit my confinement. It may be proper, indeed, 

to be more cautious with a ſore throat ;. but I have 
frequently rode away a cough, a hoarſeneſs, or a rin- 
5 ning at the head. And by treating many horſes in 
8 che ſame manner, with gentle exerciſe, I have always 
ä Tpeedily recovered them from colds; When ſeveral 
.. Horſes confined in the ſame liyery-ſtable have died of 
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£ 
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Contrary to the opinion of Dr. Cadogan, I have 
good reaſon to believe, that getting drunk once in 
the week or the fortnight, is much more prejudicial 
to the health, than the drinking of wine every day 
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in a moderate quantity. An. exceſs of wine, that 
diſorders the body for ſeveral days together, maſt 
certainly be hurtful to the conſtitution; and T have 
ſeen the nerves, affected of many of my acquaintances 


by ſuch a practice; whereas I myſelf, who never was 


drunk in my life, and who, for many years, have 
never. drank leſs than a pint of port at my dinner, am 


JF 7 


. 


bleſſed with ſtrong nerves, and know not yet what 
zs the gout, the ſtone, or the gravel. I would not, 
dope f, recommend it to every one, to drink the 
ſame quantity. I have certainly a cold ſtomach that 


requires it. Before I kept houſe, and was obliged to 


: 


long exploded of preſſing a man to drink againſt his 


— — 


inclination. I then had, generally, à violent thirſt 


| after dinner, and a ſeeming difficulty of digeſtion, 


On the contrary, now, when ſometimes I drink my 


bottle or three pints of wine at table, I feel no diſa- 
greeable internal heat, and (my readers will readily 
believe me) as little.do I complain of any thirſt after 


dinner. If I were to drink any thing elſe immediately 


after my wine, it ſhould be ſome /ronger liquor 


eſpecially after. mall. wines, which even the French, 


4 
* 


tho accuſtomed to them, find ir neceſſary to qualify 


vith Iqueurs, 1. 


* 


immediately after my w 
Fried 2 #3 D . 5 ; 
ſtomach,” which, previous to the ſwallowing that 


waſh, felt no manner of inconvenience. As for other 


people, when a man finds himſelf conſiderably heated 


with wine, and has, in conſequence of it, an intole- 


1 


With Iigueurs. I am ſpeaking here of a large doſe of 
wine, that requires to be properly digeſted. 
Caſe, I have always found that tea and coffee, taken 

7 WY bring an acidity on my 


. In that 
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able thirſt upon him, 'tis a certain ſymptom of a 
everiſh diſpoſition in his conſtitution; and the wine 
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| | being t too ſtrong, a drink for [ES be ought to dikite | 
* into a beverage of ſmaller liquor. Owe c jag 
© - +, My readers will perceive that I am for enjoying all | 
the gifts of God, all the bleſſings of this lite, only 
5 in Ke h I even hold the ETD of lawful wed. 
__ ded love, to be ſinful ; tho” in matters of love] for- 
merly laid fo little ſtreſs upon the parſon's bleſſing. 

— 1 reckon” intoxication (as equally abuſing the 
body) to be no leſs fintul ;, tho?, for the ſtomach's ſake, 
EE - occaſionally, allow a bottle of wine, , Of a = 

glaſe bf brandy. © FFV 1 
E . Br $4 MK 
* . „ 1 5 N 
d and Literary Eharalter of Monſieur. I 
| de Bu fon, given in o our laſt Magazine, Tecal [ 
to my mind a whimfica 1 notion of his, with regard M 


g to the variety in ſha; 


5 mal calbd a Dog. A $ ror would h. 


or figure of that common ani- 
e expreſtd 
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He ſuppoſes, that the Dogs which we vulgarly ain 
tinguiſh by the names of Maſtiffs, Bull- Dogs, eye 
hounds, Hounds; Spaniels, Water-dogs, Dutch Pugs; 
and ſo forth, are all ſprung from the Shepherd's Dog, 


or Village Cur, an animal (according to the drawing 
Which he gives of ir) reſembling'the Pomeranian Dog, 
or that kind, good. natufed, Len creature, in Scot. 


land. call'd a Colly. Whoever has travelled that 


country, on horſeback, muſt have been particularly 


"oO: to the C for the favour of his company-on 


the road,” and for the alacrity with which he expedi- 


ed the journey.. To a traveller there, the whip and 
ſpur are totally uſeleſs. A company of Collies meet 
him at the entrance to the firſt village, and eſcort 


him, barking all the way at his horſe's heels, until 
they are relieved by a party from the next lordſhip. 


He may thus, in Pr. Johnſon- 8 phraſe, peragrate the 


whole denuded country, without being under the 


cruel neceſfity of practifing either incitation or . 


gellation on his truſty ſteed. 


To return to the fingular yr el of Moofthur 
de Buffon. — As far as 1 can recollect, it is built on 
this ſingle obſervation— That the hair of a Dog's 
kin grows ſhorter or longer, according to the hot or 
cold: climate which the animal is uſed to. I allow, 
too, that the difference of climate may enlarge or di- 
miniſnh the ſize of the breed; but 1 believe it would 


be as difficult for Monſieur de Buffon to prove, that 


a curl'd-hair Water: dog, or a ſhagged Village Cur, 
Would ever. by tranſportation, become a Grey hound, 


as that a Sheep, by growing hairy in the Welt. Indies, | 
is an animal of the ſame ſpecies with a Goat. Much 


caſier would it have been to have allowed the differ - 


ent kinds of Dogs, as vulgarly denominated, and to 


Have accounted for the wle of mongrels, from 
WEBS Sw | 3 
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; the natural ;acontinency of brutes. A Sportſmas 


would have told him, at what pains he is to preſerve 

the blood of his Hounds, or his Pointers, from bein 
contaminated with that of a Cur; from which la 

no Hound or Pointer was ever bred. And he would 


Tions, 2 Hound would ever acquire the ſhape of a 
Stey- hound, unleſs he allowed them to croſs their 
_ breed. When I perceive an eminent Philoſopher, 
| like Monſieur de Buffon, loſing himſelf in the depth 
of his reſearches, and the ſagacity of his remarks, 


and forming conjectures ſo much againſt experience 


and common ſenſe, I dread the conſequences of div- 


ing into profundity myſelf; 1 am fortified in my ; 
reſolution of abiding by obſervations ariſing from ex- 
perience alone, and of drawing no concluſions con- 


y to the evidence of plain matter of fact. 


" "Gnabteaton the. changeable weather of this ch 
mate, believe it is difficult to lay down any certain 


rules, either with regard to clothing, or the moderate 
uſe of wine, which 1 have ſo much recommended. 


In the uſe of both, one muſt be guided according to 
bis feelings. Cold, damp weather generally requires 


an additional coat, and an extraordinary glaſs of 


wine; while one can enjoy a mild, dry day in a thin - 

ner dreſs, and with a drink of ſmaller liquor.—l haye 
eyer bren an advocate for Claret ſince the benign bl 
_ effefs it once had upon me. I had travelled to a 


village in Scotland to drink the Goat-milk whey, 
after a melancholy event that had eee affec- 


invalids of that place, inſtantly perceiving my com- 


plaint to be nothing but a dejection of ſpirits, gave 
of pr ſcribing any 
K,. 5p 
e 


me this friendly advice, inſtead . 
e 6 YE Goat-milk whey,” 


alſo have aſſured him, that, in no ſeries of genera- 


ted-my health. The Phyſiciao, who. attended the 


8 
do you no injury; take it, morning and evening, as 
is the cuſtom of the place;—but, beſides that, I 


1 


would preſcribe to you a more pleaſant remedy— 


drink a pint of Claret at your dinner, and, as we 
| ſup early, you may repeat the doſe at night.” L did 


ic accordingly ; and in ten days time had ſpirits to 


| have climbed the mountain like a Goat, and bounded 
from rock to rock. — Another inſtance of the virtue 


of Claret was given me by a very eminent Phyſician 
in London, In recommending his wine to me at his 


own table, he bad me not be afraid of it; “ for,” 
added he, © it ſaved the life of my ſon, there, after 
he was given over by my Brother-phyficians. He was 


reduced to extremity by a violent fever, but I re- 


covered him with this Claret. After taking the chill 


off it, I gave it him at intervals in ſpoonfuls; though, 


before he was revived by it, he drank me ar leaſt 
two bottles a-day.” Thus we ſce, that many a poor 


creature may be ſuffered to go out of the world for 


| want of ſomething, as the vulgar would ſay, only 
to keep body and foul together; and believe, that 


_ weakening medicines are often given, when a cordial 
or reſtorative is all that Nature requires of us.—I 


delieve chat Claret, Burgundy, and other ſmall wines, 
are the moſt enlivening for t 


and Strong beer. Theſe laſt are certainly the liquors 
moſt proper to be drank in raw, damp weather; yet 
| we ſhould be cautious left, by the immoderate uſe 
of them, we do not cloud our underftandings, in 
attempting to correct the atmoſphere, and render it, 


to onr perception, ſerene.— Ale and Strong beer cer- 
tainly nonriſh the Bile, I have ſeldom known a 
| Beer-drinker, but who, after his firſt tankard, was 


| Feeviſh, dull, or heavy,—Let people lay as much 


we the mot e r the ſpirits; but, to forti- 
fy the ſtomach, I would recommend Port, Madeira, 


to 
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to the account of our climate as they pleaſe, I am 
perſuaded that molt of our hy pochondriacal caſes, in 
England, are owing to our groſs animal tood, and the 


intemperate uſe of Ale, or clammy Strong-beer,—l 


„. no enemy to Beer; for, | trom the oc- 
caſional uſe of it, 1 have often found much benefir, 
During the laſt ſevere froſt; 1 got a complaint in my 


ſtomach, by faſting too long. As I uſed to be out 


in the cold two or three hours every morning, and 


did. not dine till four o'clock in the afternoon, I was _ 


Aſt ugs nene t dog arany Faule, na walk 
and to take a draught of warm'd Ale. I he firſt day 


I tried this remedy, the complaint was removed. and 


my appetite returned, But, as ſoon as the froſt cea- 


bed, 1 diſcontinued, the cuſtom. ot the warm'd Ale, 
leſt I ſhould acquire a, bad habit of drinking in the 
forenoon.— In curing a cold in my ſtomach, I have 
frequently experienced the good effects ot Strong: 


beer. Once, in particular, I was fo imprudent as 
to travel in an open chaiſe, in a very cold day, from 


Calais to ene de immediately alter a twelie | 


hours confinement to my bed on ſhip-board, and be. 
fore | had lined, my ſtomach with any thing, after 


the compleat ſcouring it had undergone, —The cen. 
ſequences were, that I loſt my appetite entirely, and 
had ſtrong ſymptoms of an ague at night. An ho- 


neſt friend of mine at Dunkerque, though leſs practiſ- 


ed in phyſic than in fortification, had the good ſenſe 
to 1 — me ſwallow a bottle of his Engliſh Strong- 
beer before I went to bed; and, as nothing is ſo grate- 
ful to my palate after a ſea-ſickneſs, it was a potion 
I perfectly liked. I enjoyed after it a moſt profound 


and refreſhing ſleep; and aroſe in the morning hear- 


| ty as a Buck, and as rayenous as any Wolf on the 
plain, 8 n ain, 
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Having mentioned a cold in the ſtomach, I cannot 
help obſerving, that it muſt, for many people, be un- 
wholeſome to go out faſting into the raw morning 
air, 1 am perſuaded that frequent complaints in ths 
ſtomach ariſe from it; and the ſame opinion our fore- 
fathers muſt have entertained for to this day a cul- 
tom prevails among the inhabitants of ſome parts of 
the iſland, never to go out before they hive” their 
breakfaſt, or without taking what they call a Morn- 


ſomething warm'd. As for myſelf, if 1 go our, 


mach with ſomething (which I would rather do with 


health ſhould faſt in the morning; but, to avoid head- 
and the gout—let him faſt at night, it he will. 
ntion*, which, as it ariſes from my temarks on the 


cluded in my Salutiferous Creed. I believe that all 


happened to me twice in my life, (when I was very 
young) thar, being quite awake, and without any 


ing- drin- either a glaſs of ſpirits, or a Uraughr of 
even in a Summer's morning, without lining my ſto- 


acruſt of bread, than with any liquor that is ftrong), | 
feel. that without violent exerciſe, I catinot keep 
myſelf warm.——l believe, then, that no perſon in 


zchs, tooth- achs, ſore eyes, the ſtone, the gravel, 
entertain a ſtrange notion about ghoſts and appa- 
difordets of the human frame, may properly be in- 


the flories we have heard of them, have either ſpr ung 
from fiction and impoſition; or, during the ſhort fit 
of a delirium, have . yocengy in the brain, It has 


other ſymptom of a fever upon me, I fancied 1 ſaw 
tie Day of Judgment, with all its dreadful circum- 
ſtances. before me. Though I had few fins to än- 
ſwer for then, the appearance of a general teſurrection 
and conflagration terrified me fo ſuch a degree, that 
Ifet up a moſt hideous ſcream, —T he whole family; 
that heard me, were ſoon convened, I knew every 
D d e ons 
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dne around me perfectly well; but till I faw. the 
frightful viſion, and, till it diſappeared, nothing 
could perſuade me that it exiſted only in my own 
brain.—As this viſion, exactly ſimilar at both times, 

and which happened within an interval of two or 
three years, did not laſt above five minutes at a time, 
I vaturally infer, that the like ſhort delirium may 
have ſeized other people, apparently healthy in body, 
and who, without witneſſes of their folly, could not 
| have been convicted of any diſorder of their mind. 
If any body had been prefent (as in my caſe), theſe 
viſionaries would have been ſoon perſuaded. that all 
Was an illuſion which they had ſeen; — but it would 
other wiſe be difficult to convince a man, that though 
broad awake he could have the viſions of a dream. 
Of this nature muſt have been the remarkable appear- 
ance of our Saviour to Colonel Gardener, as related 
in his Life, by Dr. Doddridge; and to which (to 
the beſt of my recollection) that learned man gives 
entire credit. It is true, the Colonel is ſaid to have 
heard a voice, as proceeding from the apparition; 
but that. I believe, is no more than what is common 
with people in a mania, who will talk as if they heard 
ſtrange voices, as well as they fancy they ſee ſtrange 
things; —and when 'tis God's pleaſure, by an extra- 
ordinary viſitation, to convert a ſinner, whether it 
be by the real or imaginary appearance of a meſſen- 
ger, tis equally poſſible to him, The laſt method, 
however, being leſs. out of the common. courſe of 
nature, is what we might reaſonably ſuppoſe would 
be employed. But that. ſuits, not with the ſelf· im- 
portance and ideal dignity of Man, or with the con- 
ſequential place in the creation which he has aſſumed. 
Certain it is (however unaccountable to thoſe 
conceited Philoſophers who will believe — 

4 W "whit 
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which they cannot account tot and explain), that we 
are frequently forewarned of misfortunes in our 
dreains,—I myſelf have, by a dream, been prepared 
fot a hock, which, had it come totally unexpected, 


| would have harrowed up my ſoul. II dream'd, 


that thieves had broke into my houfe in the country, 


and had murdered my wife before my eyes. No 
dream but that had ever made any impreſſion on me: 
nor has any fince (though I dream every night) 
given me the leaſt eoncern; I told my viſion in the 
morning to 3 Gentleman that was with me in town; 
ind though he endeavoured to laugh me out of it, 1 
could nor be eaſy until I mounted my horſe, in or- 
der to go and ſatisfy myſelf that every thing in the 
country was well. My dream had not been occaſioned 
by any ſtrong impreſſion which the thoughts of the 
preceding day had made upon my mind; for I had 
left my wife in perfect health, and then doubted not 
the leaſt of her fafery at home. I found her, ac- 
cordingly, in the ſame ſtate at my return.—I then 


ridiculed my own ſuperſtition; but, before the day 
expired; the tragical event happened which brought 


ber to her end. For one inſtance of a real foreboding 


like this, the credulity of old women will ſpread a 


hundred ſtories of imaginary warnings. Yet, tho? 
the ſuperſtitious: fears of ſome, and the vanity and 
ſelf· importance of others, may have given riſe to 

many a legendary tale, it is no reaſon with me not ta 


believe, that monitory viſions, or preparatory fore- 
bodings, have actually exiſted at ſome time. For 
what purpoſes God has permitted theſe viſions, to 


foretel misfortunes. which his Omnipetence could as 


eaſily prevent, or in what manner they are occaſion- 


ed, may be difficult to determine; but many people, 
when broad awake, have had forebodings of what 
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was to happen, * being able to account for it 
how they are produced. I remember, in particular, 
ſtopping one day under a gateway on Snowhill, when 
could not help taking a particular ſurvey of the 
wall in my front; and the thought inſtantly ſtruck 
me, that it was in, imminent danger of tumblin 
down. On the very ſame day, the houſe above this 
gateway fell in, Several perſons were buried in the 


ruins of it; and tho” I have been under any a era. 


zy. old wall in my life, I never had any apprehenſion 


of being oruſhed, but che time above- named. Whe- 


ther my foreboding, or my knowledge in buildivg, 
* then the greater, the Wits will beſt explain. 
I believe it is not derogating from the honour of 
God: (nor yet adopting materialiſm), to ſay, that the 
ſoul'is incapable of acting without the organs of the 
body; for the one, as well as the other, we receive 
Yn the hand of the Almighty. If it ſhould be 
aſked me. Where then DLO the ſoul reſide, between 
the time of death and the reſurrection? I ſhall an- 
ſwer, cannot tell; but 1 ſuppoſe it returns from 
whence i it came * was conſcious of exiſtence, 
It is as poſſihle for me to be unconſcious of exiitence 


after my death, as that I knew nothing of my Being 
before I was born, or before 1 acquired ſome degree 


of underſtanding, —We ſee that children gradually 
acquire. their reaſon, and improve in Judgment, as 
they advance to manhood; and that men's intellectz 
uſually fail, as they become burthened with years, 


and their. bodies perceptiblyMdecay. We alſo per- 


ceive, that, from ſome inexplicable farmation of the 
brain, one man's intellects. are more perfect than 
another? 8; and that moſt of us have it in our power 
to improve our underſtanding, by exerciſipg it, and 
by keeping oorflyey t temperate and Ober. And we 


may 


pu 
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may further obſerve, that any Diſorder, occaſioned. 


by accident in the Brain, will bring our Reaſon at 
os beneath the Inſtinct of a Brute. From all theſe 
conſiderations I muſt infer, that my Soul receives it's 


conſc iouſneſs of Triſtenee, and the Gift ot it's rational 


Faculties, through the Medium of the Body; and 
that 1 ſhall know no future State, until the Day of 


it's Reſurrection.— Let no one, therefore, deſpiſe 


this his earthly tenement; it is the workmanſhip of 
a benchcent Creator; for man's happineſs it is grant- 


ed to him; it is his duty to keep it in repair; it is 
his intereſt, if he wiſhes to live comfortably,” and to 
fontinus long 3 in the . | 


His SPEECH to the BENCHES in both 
0 HOUSES of PARLIAMENT. Mou 
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Ye e Right Honourable and Eee Seats ! / 


TT gives me much concern that I am obliged to con- 
dole with you on the ſubject of a Speech lately deli- 


vered to your e. I would Prepare you to receive 


» The ſame route lubſiſting apainſt the continuing the War 


in America, as formerly did againſt the beginning it, the Re- 
F of this ** may not be deemed UT, : 
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it with that ſubordination and paſſive obedience be · 
coming your ſtation; but a ſpirit of refiſtance and 
diſobedience to its mandates till unhappily prevails 
in the breaſts of ſome of your ſuperiors, which (as 
they riſe in the violence of exertion) may, from di- 
| 2 parts, f break forth in irruptions of a very fœtid, 


malignant, and cadaverous nature. It ſhall, how: 


ever be my conſtant aim and endeavour to prevent 


tte + breathing out of theſe + fre/b diſturbances, or of 


any of their peccant, itchy, or ſcorbutic humours ; 


2nd I cannot but flatter myſelf I ſhall ſucceed, as 1 
buave received the ſtronge 155 
wiſhers to your tranquility, that they are equally diſ- 

poſed to preſerve you from breaking. A great Mini- 


ſt aſſurances from hes: well. 


ſter has got a compleat liſt of King's Friends; = 


5 oe conſtables, moſt willingly + 7 Yped fo preſerve 
Be 


peace and an augmentation 0 


trouble: Willies and Glynn may 1mpeach; a pro- 


ceeding Which will doubtleſs be productive of freſn 


irruptions: but | ſhall depend on your firm and ſted- 


faſt reſolution, to withſtand every attempt to weaken 


or impair your excellent conſtruction; and while you 
ſtand on ſure and ſolid principles, you will never fail 


| to preſent a late and eaſy ſupport to the poſteriors of 
any Briten. I' truſt in your ſolidity and firmneſs 
never to ſuffer yourſelves to be disjointed, or pulled 


to pieces, by any mortal whatſoever; Heaven may 


hereafter reward your union with a quiet and honour- 


able retreat; carried off whole and entire, you 


may be fafely depoſited in ſome lumber-room of, 


St. James 8. 


| + Expreſſions in the King's Speech. 


the Civil Lift. 
will be granted, to enable me to reward them for their 
faithful endeavours. A few, indeed, may riſe in op- 
poſition, and may be the ocraſion to you of ſome noiſy 


For, 


(600 
For, ſince the Me and the Our have, in certain 
Speeches, been changed for I and Mine, a ſpirit of 
appropriation prevails in the Cabinet of that palace. 
According to the inter pretation of phraſes, you are 
no longer the ſeats of the Nobles and of the Repre- 
ſentatives of the People; you are now become the 
property of a gteater, of a mighty and ſuperlative 
Creature. If it be my Parliament, my Dominions, 
my People, it is alſo my Benches, or my Foot- ſtool. 
The language of the French Monarch 1s aſſumed ; 
every thing ſeems to belong to the King; and the 
idea of a common intereſt is loſt in words expreſſive 
of a private and particular appropriation. It I had 
the honour of a ſeat among you, I ſhould be willing 
to impeach the firſt adviſer of thoſe alterations. The 
minds of men are powerfully influenced by forms and 
cuſtomary titles. The Gentlemen of the Army, ſo 
long ſtiled His Majeſty's Officers and Soldiers, conſi- 
der themſelves more immediately as the King's Troops 
than as the Servants of the State ;—the forces hired 
to defend the lives and properties of their fellow- 
citizens. So, in time, will the People demean them- 
ſelves as the abject vaſſals of the Crown, inſtead of 
regarding the King, (ſworn to fulfil the Laws) as the 
Head of the Executive Power, and the hereditary | 
Repreſentative of the Nation. The ſame ſpirit of i 
Appropriation prevails in our conduct towards the 5 - 
Americans. The general tranquility of Europe gives 4 
the greateſt ſatis faction: But does that ſatisfaction 
proceed from à benevolence of reflection on the peace 
and happineſs of mankind; or from the conſideration 
that we ſhall, on that account, have the fuller op- 
portunity to inforce our arbitrary and innovating 
Laws with the blood of many Britons ? Our ancient 
Rights we might have ſupported with juſtice, and 
e » 1 
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might have inforced the long accuſtomed and receidel 
Laws without danger of incurring the Divine dif: 
pleaſure. But will the Almighty bleſs the arms of 


oppreſſion? or will he grant a temporal ſucceſs with - 


out exacting a future retribution? - Vengeance is 
„ mine, 1 will repay, ſaith the Lord: And that 


very repayment may be the conſequence of our ſuc- 


ceſs againſt the Americans. If the Parliament ſhould 
obtain the power of taxing them, places and penſi- 
ons will be diſtributed at pleaſure; the influence of 


the Crown will be irreſiſtible ; and, in proportion as 


the means of bribery encreaſe, our Liberties will 


diminiih, till 27 are loſt 1 in the fink of mr 22:9 ; 


for ever. 


The effects of an ungovernable Pride cannot be 


more dangerous to an individual, than a haughty; 


inſulting ſpirit of government, in a State, may we 


prejudicial to its intereſts. 


Not to multiply examples from Hiſtory, did not 
the Emperor Albert the Firſt loſe the dominion of 
the Swils Cantons, by the tyranny of his laws, and 
the cruel adminiſtration of his governors ? By his ar- 
| bitrary and innovating edicts, did not Philip II. of 
Spain forteit the allegiance of the Low Senne N 
And it muſt be acknowledged, that Great-Britain, 
with regard to her American Colonies, is precipitately 
falling into the ſame miſconduct *. It is natural in 


great and mighty States, as well as in the rich and 


noble individual, to forget the ſober rules of pru- 
dence and moderation, in the vain contemplation . 
their own grandeur. In the conceited notion ot their 


own. Importance, the councils of Albert and of Phi- 


lip did imagine, that, with armies which could oppoſe 
* force of * mighty ST they. could fed 
FCrumea 


6 us 


eraſhed at once thoſe little rebel States, arid hav 

made their ſubjects ſlaves for ever. Little did hos 
foreſee the ſpirit, the courage, and perſevering ar- 
dour, with which men would fight, who thought 


themſelves injured; nor did they conſider the advan- 
rage ſuch troops evidently poſſeſs over ſoldiers. whoſe 
paſſions are not engaged in the cauſe tor which they 
combat.—'The 820, tho' trained to war, as a trade 
by which they profit, have ever been eſteemed as a 
good · natured, inoffenſive people. The Dutch are 
harmleſs and peaceable to a degree that makes them, 


to the ignorant, appear intapable of feeling; and 


many years have not elapſed ſince the American Co- 
| loniſts were reckoned ſo unwarlike, ſo patient, and 


lone-ſaffering, that Officers have declared, they 
could, with three regiments, march from North to 


E-. South, and ſubdue their whole country. Yet we 


have ſeen that the tameſt may be rouſed, the meck- 


eſt may be enraged dy oppreſſion.— It matters not 
what the provocarion is, if a people but imagine 


themſelves injured; as little boots it to ſay, they are 
tebellious, or that they are ungrateful. Few men 
are grateful for the favours conferred on their proge- 


nitors. No pevple with the longeſt ſword will ever 
acknowledge themſelves to be rebels. James II. 


may have reptoached the majority of our forefathers 


with being traitors, and rebelling againſt his govern- 


ment; but by their ſucceſs they proved themſelves 
to be the true ſupporters of Public Freedom. And 
ſo it may happen in the event between Great- Britain 


and her Coloniſts. I mean not to enter into the 
right of our procedure; it is not the /awfulne/s, but 


the expediency, of meaſures for which I am contend- 
ing. The right has already been ſufficiently canvaſſed; 


A long paper. war has been carried on with our Co- 


* 8 5 loniſts, 
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loniſts, in which, if we have not been worſted, we 


have been grievoully inſulted. Hoſtilities have not 


yet ceaſed; and, mortifying to our pride, we muſt 
ſtill bear with this inſolent defiance, to which all 
their behaviour amounts: Have you the power to 


| keep us in ſubjection? If not, we ſhall deny the 
„ right, and vigorouſly oppoſe it.” Yet, in the ar- 


Togance of their conduct, they are. in ſome meaſure, 


juſtified, by precedents: from the beginning of the 
world to the preſent time, every ſubordinate nation 
would aſſert its freedom, when it felt itſelf in a ſtate 
of independence. It therefore becomes us to drop 
the inveſtigation of the right of ſovereignty, and to 
conſider maturely what future conduct, towards our 
Coloniſts, would be moſt conducive to the intereſts 
_ of Great-Britain, . If we have the power, we have 


undoubtedly the fyrannical right to rule them, and 


tax them at our pleaſure. But if, in the trial of that 


power, we ſhould fail; inſtead of receiving the taxes 


we mean to impoſe, we ſhall perhaps loſe the revenue 


to which, by cuſtom, we are intitled ; I mean the 
duties paid- at our Cuſtom-houſe on the products of 


the American Colonies. If, inſtead of allowing our 


Coloniſts the ſame freedom which every Briton claims 
as his birth-right in his Mother-country, we ſhould, 


with hoſtile arm, with-hold it from them, and they. 


ſhould ſtubbornly perſiſt in their attempts to wreſt it 
from us; I dread the conteſt will 'not terminate in 


| our favour. Whenever we ſhall draw. ſwords with | 
the Coloniſts, France may either quarrel with us, or 


7 | 1 7 3 * 4 FP . 
join our ſly neighbours, the Dutch, in granting 


them an underhand aſſiſtance. It is certainly the in- 
olonies 


tereſt of both thoſe nations, to render the 
independent States, for the ſake of ſupplying 


with manufactures; in many of which their {muggling 
885 eee, 
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trade evinces they can underſell our merchants. 1 


am grounded in my conjectures of what may happen, 


by what has already come to paſs. Nor am ] ſingu- 
lar in my opinion.. Tho' the majority of the fate 
Parliament did not: foreſee the ſpirit of oppoſition, 
which their haughty reſolutions would raiſe in the 
| Colonies; they were foretold it, at the time, by 
many well-meaning and moderate people. A friend 


of mine, among the reſt, who is neither a prophet 


nor a conjuror, has printed it in theſe remarkable 
words, with which, for- the preſent, ſhall conclude 


my Addreſs to you. 


* The Houſe then exalted irſelf! into a Committee 
to conſider of the American papers; and it being 
moved, that the Committee ſhould agree to the ſeve⸗ 
ral reſolutions of the Lords, ſent down for our con- 


.currence, it was carried in the affirmative. The votes 
were about two to one. "Theſe ſeveral reſolutions de- 


clared all the ee at the late meetings of the 
our Colonies, aſſembled without au- 
thority of the governors, to be illegal; the circular 
letters from the different Provinces, to: be unwarrant- 
able and unjuſtifiable; the late riots and diſturbances 
in the Colonies, to be ſubverſive of all order and 
government; with many further declarations equally | 
indiſputable by any-body born on this fide of the 


inhabitants 


4 and too long for me to trouble you with at 


preſent. To theſe reſolutions was added an addreſs 
to his Majeſty, to inſtruct his governors and com- 


manding officers.in America, to apprehend all per- 


ſons ſuſpected of treaſon or miſpriſion of treaſon, and 


to ſend them over to Great Britain, to be tried before 


the Lord Chief Juſtice, If I had ſpoken in the 
Houle, I ſhould have touched on none of the argu- 
ments 28 int this laſt patriotic weaſure, which were 

of ; Ee 2 5 advanced 


Is 


„3 


advanced by much more learned and reſpectable 
Members; but ſhould have begged leave to obſerve, 


g that 1 it would not be improper, before we gave our 


concurrence to the Addreſs, to conſider maturely of 
this previous queſtion ; ; Whether, to all human ap- 


_  praxance, we were molt likely to preſerve the Colo. 
niſts united to us, for a longer ſpace of time, by 
| allowing them all the privileges of Britons, and 
by treating them mildly as fellow. ſubjects, than by 


overning them deſpotically as a conquered people? 
2 8 P * 9 Pe Op 


That, by nature, that extenſive country of North 


America has never been ordained to be ultimately ru- 


led by this little ifland. In a few years we muſt expect 
to ſce the Americans become independant, and ſhake 
us off. That no one can doubt, that, with an army 
lately oppoſed to half the power of Europe, we are 
not at preſent able to keep the Colonies in ſubjection; 
but whether we ſhall be ſufficiently ſtrong to do it, 
when we ſhall have the united forces of France and 
Spain armed again for our deſtruction, is a conſidera- 
tion that ſhould make us pauſe. That. in my hum. 
ble opinion, inſtead of ſending out a Star Chamber 
order, we ought to addreſs his Majeſty, to inſtruct 


the governors of the ſeveral Colonies, to ſignify to 
the Aſſemblies (when they were again aſſembled, for, 


at preſent, there is not one of them but what bas 
been haſtily diſſolved) that it was his Majeſty's de- 
fire, they ſhould ſend Commiſſioners to treat with 
his Parliament, to repreſent their grievances, and to 


conſult in what manner they ſhould be hereafter go- 


verned by Great Britain. That tho? the late meaſures 

ol the Miniſtry may be juſtifiable by precedent, and 
the antient method of ruling the Colonies; yet no 
one can imagine they will long prevail, after riches, 


eretegled Population, and amicable bh” = 
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ſhall bave united the Americans to oppoſe them; and 
ſhall have emboldened thoſe deſcendants of Preſby- 
terians, Puritans, Dutch Republicans, and Indepen- 
dants, to ſtand forth and aſſert thoſe principles of 
| liberty which lie latent in their breaſts. That all 
the petitions and remonſtrances ſent over from them 
are ſcarcely, as yet, overt marks of what we may 
expect: And that the above meaſure, if it had no 
other effect, would at leaſt quiet the minds of our 
fellow ſubjects, and gain time for the proſecution 
of violent meaſures, if no agreement for an union 
with: gur Colonies FOPE take place.“ yy 
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HE Cauſes of the ate. Credit, complained 
of by E. M. I apprehend to be,—a Scarcity of 
Money among the trading part of the Nation; our 
large Exportations to our Colonies in America and 
the Weſt-Indies ; and the income of the richeſt part 
of our purchaſers, or conſumers at home, conſiſting 
1a Rents, or Annuities, received at periodical Pay- 
ments. 'Texplain myſelf thus: In Holland and Flan- 
ders, where money is plenty, the intereſt of it, as it 
was but lately, is often as low as three and an half 
per cent. and the longeſt Credit, given for Goods 
bought in Holland, is but fix weeks, at which time 
they muſt be At for as ane as a bill of ex- 
change. 


* Though theſe Letters were written how the time of the 
Failure of the Bank of Aire, and of many capital Houſes in Lon- 
don, the ſubject of them, in a trading Nation like This, can 
never be out of Seaſon. I have therefore ventured to republiſh 
them in the original Form, in which, Mr. Woodfall told me, they 
were reliſhed by his Readers; and in which their dry Subject 

will be more agreeably read, than if it was s conſidered 1 in a re- 
| _ Diſſertation. 
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change. The Caſe is very different with us; no 


merchant can borrow money under five per cent. and 
no American or Weſt- Indian merchant can fulfil all 
the Orders of his Correſpondents, without aſking 


Credit of his Tradeſmen till there is time to expect 


his Returns. Hence proceeds the long credit given 


for Goods, from nine months to two years. But E. 


M. would be for confining every merchant to trade 
within the extent of his own capital. To do that, he 
muſt firſt enable our Coloniſts to pay off their debts. 
to the mother-country; and he muſt next give time 
for their ſugars, their coffee, their tobacco, their 
rice, and all their products, to come to fale, before 
their factors here ſhould ſend them a bale of goods. 
ur manufacturers at home would not thank him for 


his counſel. 
The intended reformation would vali ſeveral y 
in compleating; and half our manufactures BEATTY 


in the mean while, be at a ſtand. When it is conſi. 


dered, that in the inſtance of the credit given our co- 


= | loniſts, it is only giving time for the poor in America to 


pay, with the labour of their hands, the poor of our 

mother- country for their hard- earned work, what hon- 
eſt Briton would vote for its being curtailed? The firſt 
inhabitants of America and the iſlands muſt have had 


little elſe but credit, to have enabled them to ſettle; 
and, altho' that original debt be paid off, a like cre- 
dit muſt neceſſarily be continued, for the increaſe and 
Improvement of their plantations, Yet I own it may 
be abuſed, more from ignorance than deſign; a mer- 
chant here may truſt planters that are not punctual 
in their returns, and be fo far indebted to his tradeſ- 
men, as not to be able to anſwer their regular demands 
8 with his own ſtock. * The manufacturer is then diſ- 


| en though he ſeldom meets with a total loſs. 


Our | 


* 
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Our Gentlemen of landed property come next un? 


der conſideration, as the principal Promoters of long 


credit. A young man may inherit an eſtate of five | 
thouſand a year, and yet have not twenty pounds of 


ready money at command. What is he to do to live 


till the day comes when he is to receive his rent? 


He muſt certainly avail himſelf of the credit which 
E. M. would aboliſh; and ſo muſt every gentleman 
of landed property, that either inherits an incumbered 


ſcheme then for confining the retale buſineſs to ready 


money is entirely chimerical, and will gain his Judg- 
ment no credit in the opinion of any ſenſible man. 
What he ſays on the ſubject of diſcounting Actitious 


bills, I hope will not increaſe the difficulty of diſ- 
counting other bills at this time of public diſtreſs, 


for we have ſcen that, where there is a ſcarcity of 
money, and an extenſive trade to foreign parts, there 
muſt unavoidably be an extraordinary ſtretch of 

public credit; and one chief link, in that chain of 
credit, i is, che diſeounting of bills by our national 


by bank. 5 
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eſtate, or has not ready money at command. E. M's 
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LETTER u. 
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OUR Correſp dent E. M. in bis third iter 
to you, ares « that CREDIT, 18 
br beate, is a moſt deſtructiye cancer in any 8 
and this he vainly defies any one to conttadict. He 
has thrown down his gauntlet, ke fays, and no cham- 
pion has been ſo bold as to take-it bp: But | have 
already entered the Lifts with him ; 1 have taken up 
bis ruſty gauntlet, and 1 have alſo had one run 
it him with my lance. I ſhall now renew the com- 
bat; but before I put ſpurs to my ſteed, I here accuſe 
bim, be" ore the tribunal of the public. as a traitor 
to the ſtate ; and thus | make 900 my charge. 528 
By credit I underftand the truf that one man gives 
another in money, or in goods, and the confidence 
thereby put in the honeſty or ſolidity of the borrower 
by him that lends. This credit, fo effential to the 
welfare of every trading ſtate, your correſpondent 
E. M. has been atrempting to deſtroy „and nor ſatiſ- 
| fied, in theſe times of diffidence or diſtruſt, with at- 
ucking the credit of individuals, he wickedly la- 
| bours to > undermine he credit ow the fate. Ca 
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in the wholeſale buſineſs, is beneficial to the ſubject, 
and wherein, as in public loans, of advantage to the 
WM: a Rana AT wake EN oh 

Suppoſe a Merchant ſhould have engaged the a. 
mount of his own ſtock in a venture beyond ſea, and 
ſhould perceive an opportunity of making a conſider. 

able profit by engaging in another venture; E. M. 
_ would, in this caſe, adviſe him to fit ſtill, and let the 
opportunity ſlip. I, on the contrary, aſſert it to be 
_ juſtifiable in him to borrow and make uſe of credit, 
if he can. Let kim apply, for the money he wants, 
to ſome rich Landholder, who has a large ſum lying 
idle at his Banker's; if it is not idle, the Banker 
has lent it to ſome other to trade with, which ſupports 
my argument equally well; but ſuppoſing the Land- 
| holder's money to be entirely unemployed, and he 


know that this money is to be employed in trade, 
and he therefore willingly riſks it on the induſtry, 
honeſty, and ſucceſs of the Merchant, at the intereſt 
of five per cent. If the venture does not ſucceed, 
the lender and the borrower of the money may both 
ſuffer in the loſs; yet many laborious hands will have 
been employed (as by the particulars of the invoice and 


uſeleſs in an iron cheſt. But ſhould the venture ſuc- 


3 2 and fed a number of induſtrious people, he 


neꝛy he borrowed, with profit and advantage to them 


„ th 
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Having in my laſt ſhewn, that it is abſolutely im. 
ſible without credit to carry on the retale buſinek, 
will now endeayour to demonſtrate wherein credit, 


» 


lends it to the Merchant in want; he muſt certainly 


account; ſale will be ſeen) in the circulation of this 
money, which otherwiſe might have been locked up 


ceed to the Merchant's wiſh, beſides the having em- 


as the ſatisfaction of returning his Friend the mo- 


Spppos, 
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and 


chat would, with their explanations, 
a column of your paper, Sir, 18 all that is allowed 
me, and I muſt be brief.— Every Bill of Exchange 


that is drawn, and every Bill that is diſcounted, are 
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Suppoſe, again, that a Merchant has his whole ſtock 
inveſted i in goods ſent to a foreign market, or in goods 


brought from abroad to fell at home, and that the 
prices of his goods have fallen, ſo that he cannot 
poſſibly diſpoſe of them without a loſs; he lets them 
lie in the Warchouſe in the expectation of a better 
ſale; mean while he has parted with all his money, 
to anſwer the purchaſe of thoſe goods, and the prices 
till continue to fall—will E. M in this caſe, oblige 
him either to ſell with loſs, or to ſit idle till the mark- 
ets riſe, rather than make uſe of his credit to under- 
take any thing elſe, in which he foreſees ſome advan- 
tage may be gained ?—If E. M. will allow a Merchant 
neither of the liberties. I have cited, he certainly 
underſtands little of the ſubject on which he writes. 
A conſiderable part of the rents of the landed Gentry, 
uch of the monied property of theſe kingdoms, 
are circulated in methods ſimilar to thoſe above men- 


tioned, and are thus made ſubſervient to the general 


benefit of the community in which we live. 


Other inſtances of truſt or eredit might be given, 


credits given to the drawer, the accepter and indorſer 


of thoſe bills, *till they are actually paid. Every 
Cargo that is ordered from Ruſſia and the Baltic, is 
paid for by the credit which our Merchants muſt aſk 
of their Friends at Hamburgh or Amſterdam. The 
Merchants of thoſe places, by accepting the bills for 
the purchaſe of goods in the Baltic, confide in the 


honeſty of the Britiſh Merchants for their reimburſe- 


ment at the time thoſe bills are due; would E. M. by 


his reaſoning, deſtroy that confidence, and at this 
15 f. wn 


fill a book; but 


critical jencture diſtreſs our trade? again aver it, 
he is a traitor to the ſtate. But in detecting the fal- 
lacy of his reaſoning on the national 12 bþ | ſhall 
produce againſt him, ſtill ſtronger proofs. —We have 
only an ideal poſſe ion, ſays he, of one hundred and 
thirty millions; and he brings in other aſſertions to 
territy the Stock holders out of their property. and 
to frighten the monied people from lending on go- 
verhment - ſecurity in future. Whatever revoivtibng 
may hereafter happen in the government of this Couu- 
try; it will certainly be for the intereſt and ſecurity 
of our rulers, to regard as ſacredly inviolable the 
national funds; for thereon will chiefly depend the 
faith and confidence of the people at home, and the 
credit to be given them by the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring ſtates. Money or notes may be feized 
: ons plunder, by the different — for pow 
er; in the caſe of a civil war; but the debt due by 


the Nation ta fo many individuals; will find ptotec- 
tion from the interfrrence of ſome of thoſe 10 ride ” 


als themſelves. - Tov many of the leaders of the op- 
nl parties will be creditors of the ſtate, ever. 4 = 
ink of expunging the national debt; they muſt 
prorect it and keep their property ſecure, 4 
W hilft therefore Government- fecurity remains, this | 
gum of one hundred and thirty millions is as much a 
reut-phfſi Helen as an property in filver or in god. | Its 
valuv is founded on the opinion of mankind; and on 
the difficulty of it's acquiſition, which alone make 
Sold and Silver of more eſtimation than Cop- 
per or Tin. Nor is that large ſum abſolutely loſt to 
the Nation, as E. M. would have us believe. The 
greater part of its value remains among us; I fay of 
11s value, for that fum never exiſted in theſt kings - 


doms in ſpecie : ir has been TUE and ex pended at dif- 
| Shs ferent 


(ian 
ferent times, and circulated in the manner following: 
-Sappoſe the Adminiſtration (A. A.) have occaſion 
for 1000 I. To raiſe it on the public in general would 
diſtreſs the induſtrious.Merchants and. Mechanics (M. 
M.) who have occaſion for their money: A. A. 
theretare apply to ſeveral Landholders and es Dow- 
agers (L. D.) to lend them the money, and only de- 
mand of M. M. their proportion of the it tereſt on 
the 40001. inſtead of the capital ſum. Exceptiug 
what is expended in purehaſing our naval ſtores, 
and in the ſupporting our forces abroad, the ſum 
borrowed by Government is circulated by our army 
and navy amobg'our huſbandmen and manufacturers 
at home. Our ſoldiers, indeed, are, to appearance, 
drones in the State, becauſe. they do no labour for 
the wages they are paid; but they protect the induſ- 
trious in their work, and are chert tore uſeful to a 
community at large. 
Let not then E. M. 4 auch W the endtmobs 
amount of the national debt, as the deplorable ſtate 
ot human _— that we cannot all inbabit this 
world in peace. War is, at one time or other, una- 
voidable; — the moſt eaſy and convenient method 
of carrying it on, is, by railing the ſupplies in loans, 
from thoſe who have a ſuperfluity of money, and 
think it is ſafer to truſt it to government-ſecurity, 
than to venture it with a merchant's trade. Thoſe 
loans have certainly occaſioned a ſcarcity of money 
among the trading part of the nation, becauſe, if we 
had deen at peace, I take it for granted, much of 
their amount would have been lent out in trade; hut 
then I conſider, that raiſing the ſupplies within the 
year would brin on the trading people c conſiderable 
more Re" 7, the firſt means 4 only 1 705 
rom 
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nary fall of the Stocks during the war, was owing 
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from them what they never obtained; by the ſecond 
you deprive them of what they actually poſſefled. 
As I have mentioned the diſproportionate quantity 


of money to the increaling trade and manufactures 


of this country, I cannot help communicating to E. 


M. a conceit of mine, that, I believe, with his no- 


tions of public credit, will make him ſtare. It is 
briefly this: That I have long wiſhed. all the one 


hundred and thirty millions of national debt were 
owing to the Dutch, and our other good neighbours 


abroad; not becauſe I would eraſe the account, or 
commit the Bank · books to the flames; but becauſe, 


with this ſum employed in our national trade, which 
would be ſo much more money brought into the king. 
dom, we ſhould make a profit of eight or ten per 
cent. ourſelves, and could very well afford to pa 
per cent. to foreign ftates*. This will 
ſeem a little abſurd to them who only view the inter- 


three one-half 


eſt of the money owing to Foreigners, as ſo much mo- 


ney loſt to the kingdom; but by them who have any 
knowledge of our general and extenſive Trade, I flat 


ter myſelf | ſhall be perfectly underſtood. At all 


events, I will not attempt at preſent to add any thing 
by way of illuſtration. I have already exceeded the 
extent of the Column you allow me; but, if you | 


like my reaſoning, I may perhaps continue this ſub- 
ject another Time. Before I conclude, however, in- 


dulge me with a few words more to your correſpon- 


Il would not have him imagine that the extraordi- 
to 


* Since theſe Letters were firſt publiſhed, the legiſtature has 


5 adopted the ſame idea, in paſting an act. which empowers the 
| Proprietors of lands, in ſome of the Weſt-Iadia Iſlands, to bor; 
ro money, on mortgages to the ſubjects of foreign ſtates. 
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to 2 diffidence of government ſecurity : It proceeded 
entirely from the increaſe of the Funds or national 
debt, which at every ſubſcription brought annually 
ſo many more ſellers of Stock to market; and as idle 
money became ſcarce, and the Purchaſers decreaſed 
in number, the prices proportionately fell. Add to 
this the number of timid Stock- holders, who, at 
every occaſional fall of the Stocks, will, at all haz- 
ards, fell out, and realize their ſnare of the Public 
Funds, through the dread of a greater fall. Theſe 
temporary falls in the prices of Stocks are certainly 
injurious to the fortunes of them who, by contracts 
or agreements previous to the falls, are neceſſitated to 
ſell; but, on the other hand, they who bought in, 
during the low prices of the Stocks, now reap the 
benefit of their riſe; they enjoy perhaps five per cent. 
for their money, beſides the certainty of a great pro- 
fit on their capital, when they chuſe to ſell out of 
tne Funds. It was the proſpect of this high profit 
and intereſt, that tempted ſo many Foreigners to buß 
into our Funds during the war; and their continuing 
ſince to ſell out, has acted upon the prices like ſo 
much new ſubſcription brought to market, for which 
there has not been a proportionate demand. But 
when the increaſe of our wealth, by commerce, ſhall 
have exceeded the amount of the Stocks ſo forced 
into the market by the Foreigners? precipitate ſale, we 
have great reaſon to expect, that the prices of the 
Stocks will riſe as high as ever they were at any 
r e 


Tedious as I have been, I cannot quit my ſubject 
without dropping a hint, which, if adopted by Go- 
vernment, might hereafter prevent much public con- 
fuſion and diſtreſs, In caſe of the Books of the Bank 
being deftroyed, how are the Creditors of the State 
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| 10 prove their claims? That confideration 1 know 
prevents many monied people abroad from inveſting 


their property in our Funds, and I therefore humbly 
conceive, it would add conſiderably to the public | 
credit, it, inſtead of the Receipts now delivered at 


the Transfer Offioe, (which are of little uſe. as being 
never called in) Certificates, Bonds or Receipts were 


delivered to the Purchaſers, which ſhould be produ. 


c&d and exchanged for others at every new Transfer, 
This additional ſecurity from Government, to the 
en eee of our funds, would, I confeſs, be at. 


ring of Stock more tedious and formal, which of 
courſe would be à great loſs of time to our induſ- 
trious Stock. jobbers, and would at che Bank occaſion 
an expence- of falaries to many 
But both E. M. and I have proved, that, ſooner or 


later, the inconveniencies PRINT on wary un 
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: with its inconveniences, which it would be 
impeſible to prevent. It would make the transter- 
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err m. 


On . E D 1 "T2 
T 0 ths PrinTER of the Ponac ADVERTISER, | 
SIR; 2 A = 4 


TT is a Duty incumbent. on every one, to be uſe- 
ful, in ſome ſhape or other, to the Community in | 
vhich he lives. As he, who follows any profeſſion 1 
Or trade, is benefiting the public at the time he is | 11 
arning his bread z ſo he, whom Fortune has placed 3 
above the neceſſity of gaining a livelihood by his own 
labour, ought to dedicate his time to the Service of 
the State, With this view, Sir, I have occaſionally 
troubled you with my correſpondence : Tho' placed 
wt in the laſt- mentioned ſituation of life; I have lei- 
fre enough to allot ſome hours to the ſervice of my 
righbours, if there is any thing in my reflections | 
that can be of uſe, The uprightneſs of my intentions, 
wich 1 believe you can ſufficiently atteſt, and the 
tional importance of the fubject on which | write, 
Wght to gain.me the attention of my readers. Theit 
unfidence I would not aſk: Let their own judgments | 
toquite it my reaſoning is right. 1 ae to ſome. | 
eplanation of what I wrote you laſt, 

| have ſaid, that as war is at ane time or other un- 
voidable, it is leſs diſtreſsful to carry it on, by bor- 
tying money of them who have abundance to lend. 
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fion for their money in trade. This led me next to 
aſſert, that as, by theſe frequent loans to the public, 
much money had been with held from the trade of 


theſe kingdoms. which otherwiſe might have been 


lent to the merchant or manufacturer, it would have 
been for the general intereſt of this country, if the 


whole of the national debt had been owing to the in- 
habitants of other ſtates. The Government, for ex. 
ample, inſtead of accepting the loan of 10001, from 


a landholder in Lancaſhire, borrows that ſum from a 


_ gentleman at Antwerp or Amſterdam. The gentle. 
man in Lancaſhire, diſappointed of the government: 
ſecurity, lends his 1000 1.: to a merchant at Liverpool, 
who immediately gives employment to the manufac. 


turer, by inveſting it in goods for the coaſt of Africa. 


Thoſe goods are ſold, or rather, at a prodigious ad- 
vantage, exchanged for ſlaves; the ſlaves: again, are 
ſent to the Weſt: Indies, where they are ſold for bills 
of exchange on London. And thus a chain of traffic 
has been carried on, at a conſiderable profit, which 
the Liverpool merchant could not elſe have under · 
taken, for want of the neceſſary funds. —Suppoſe, on 
the whole, he has made a profit but of ten per cent. 
deduct the intereſt of the 100% l. borrowed of the 
Fleming or Dutchman: and the remainder is ſo muck 
gained to Great - Britain. But the gain may poſſibly 


more; for, obſerve. the bills given on London 


are for the proceeds of ſugar, coffee, cotton, and 
bother products of our iſlands ſent to London, which, 
without the purchaſe of thoſe: ſlaves, would never 


have been eultivated. and great part of which pro- 


ducts are exported again to foreign ports, are there 
ſold, and are paid for by ſpecie or remittances from 
abroad. Should another 1000 l. wanted by govern· 


* 


„%) 


ment, be harramed, abroad, and another landholder. 
inſtead of lending to the ſupplies, ſhould lend that 
ſum to a proprietor of lands in one of our new iſlands; 


with that money the proprietor buys ſlaves, ſtocks 


his plantation, and cultivates a tract of land that 
would otherwiſe have lain waſte, The maintenance 
of theſe flaves adds to the conſumption of the ſalt- 
beet and butter of Ireland: their flight clothing. and 
little liſt of houſehold furniture, are ſupplied by the 
Britin manufacturers; and the produce of their la- 
bour is advantageouſly diſpoſed of, as already men- 
tioned. The ſame: uſe would be made of 10001. lent 
to a Carolina or Virginia planter. Much of the rice 
or tobacco, cultivated by him, would be fold in fo- 
reign ports, and the remittances for the neat proceeds 
would be ſo much profit to the nation, after deduct- 
ing the intereſt of the 10001. borrowed by Govern- 
ment of the Gentleman or Merchant abroad. Again, 
if another 1000 l. were lent by a landholder to. a 
merchant trading to Quebec; the merchant, with 
that money, purchaſes an aſſortment of goods of 


our manufacturers at home; thoſe goods are ſent by 


the merchants of Quebec into the inland parts of 5 
North-America, and are bartered for furs with the 


natives, or are paid for by corn ſent to foreign ports. 


This exportation of corn from Quebec, being but 
an infant trade, deſerves but curſory notice: the 
furs, however, are moſtly exported atter they come 


to England. and are ſold for the money of the inha- 


bitants of other ſtates. In ſupport of my ment, 
1 need produce no more era ples 1 


For when one's you s are aptly choſen, 
e Four are as valid as four dozen.” 
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From the above 1 believe it will be ſulficientl 


plain, that whatever ſum of money is lent to our 
Government, by Foreigners, is ſo much money lent 


to the nation to trade with, for which we can afford 


to pay a reaſonable intereſt, with great profit, and 


advantage to ourſelves. 


It is alſo evident, that, as the national debt has. 


not been ſo borrowed of foreign ſtates, it has been 


| borrowed of our monied people at home, and has 
been with held from our manufactures and trade, 
This has naturally occaſioned a ſcarcity of money 
among our merchants and manufacturers; and that 
ſcarcity of money, again, has naturally canſed all 


credit to ſtretch, By ſtraining the cord it will ſome- 


times break; but let us not reaſon againſt the uſe of 
a thing from its occaſional abuſe. Every man is a 
judge with himſelf of its proper uſe; he is to deter- 
mine if the paper that is offered him is good; be is 
to remember not to throw too much of his ſtock into 
one channel; and he ought to be provided againſt 
0 diſappointment of payment in cafe of need. 6 
AZ Among the ſeyeral cauſes of the extenſion of cre- 
dit in theſe kingdoms, 1 have omitted one, that, [ 
think, does particular honour to the generous and un- 
; ſuſpicious minds of the natives :—They are, of all 
nations, the leaſt difficult to treat with, and the moſt 
averſe, through motives of perſonal intereſt, from 
diſtreſſing their neigbbours; and thence partly. their | 
unbounded truſt to' one another. 


I intended next to ſhew, that, excepting what fic- 


titious bills or notes are diſcounted, there is a real 
property, ſomewhere, for the value of all the paper- 
currency of the kingdom; bur this, in the language 
| of the pulpit, 1 deter to another ee -1 
e | 75 0 IETER 
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On ©. R E D ET: 
To the Pairs of the Pos. ApvzRTISER. 


SIR, 


. -HE N Mr. Locke ſat dir to write his Ef. 
f ſay on the Human Underſtanding, he tells 
l us, he imagined he ſhuuld have comprehended his 
- | fubj e& in a few ſheets, But an Eflay-writer is in 
5 the 1 ate of a traveller in a wood. If his aim ſhould 
be to get thro! his ſubject with the moſt eaſe and con- 


veniency to himſelf, he will be contented to follow 
the beaten track, as knowing that path muſt ſoon 
come to an end ;— if, on the contrary, his journey 
be in the ſearch of truth, he muſt be careful that he 
does not paſs it in his way; and, in this his ſearch 
aiter truth, he will have ſo many buſhes to beat, ſo 
many briars to remove, and ſo many ſloughs to wade 


n through, that it will be impoſſible for him to gueſs 
when he ſhall reach the plain. Happy, if he does 
: not bewilder himſelf, or W leave truth 
2 behind 5 

Wich this apology for being ſo troubleſome to you, 
585 Sir, and ſo tireſome to your readers, continue the . 
+ B TubjeRt of* my Letter of laſt Week. _ oy 
"I | faid in my laſt, that, excepting for Ae 


= draughts, prongulory notes, or bills 8 Waben chere 
was 


K 


/ 


| was a real property for all the paper currency in the 


Kingdom. Before | proceed to the proot ot this aſ- 
ſertion, it will not be improper. to define, to thoſe 
not converſant in trade, what is meant by #ditous 

paper. —If A. gives his note to B. at 12 days date, 
in exchange for B.*s note, payable at 14 days date, 


and goes with this note of B,'s to diſcount it, or get 
money for it from C.—that is a fictitious tranſaction 
between A. and B. neither of whom may have pro- 


ty wherewith to repay C. his money; and ſo far 


it is of Actitious value; but if C. a man of real pro- 


perty, pays this note to D. for goods hought of him, 


it is then of real value; for C. in caſe of A. and B's 
failure, can take up the note with his money.—ln 
like manner, A. may make a dranght on B. payable 


to himſelf, or order; B. to ſerve his friend, accepts 
it, though he has no property of A.'s in his poſſeſſion; 


A. indorſes it to C. and diſcounts it with him for mo- 

"ney. That again is ſictitiaus paper. So likewife is 
2 dill of exchange which A. draws upon himſelf in 
the feigned name of a merchant at Edinburgh; he 


makes it payable to his friend B. and, after accgpting 


it, he gives it to B. to get it diſcounted with C. 
and to bring him the money for his or their com · 


mon uſe. 5 . rb 
Thoſe are three cafes of Actitious paper, by which 


perſons of real property may be defrauded out of 


their money; but if the ſecurity of either A. or B. 


be good, any one of thoſe tranſactions l regard in the 
light of a loan on a man's promiſſory note; for which, 


if it ſhould go through a hundred. hands, there is a 
real value, as long as there is a property ſubſiſting 
to anſwer the note when it is due; however, law and 
form and equity require, that, for eyery paper giten 


in payment, value ſhall haye been received; and the 


ol 00 þ 


ſecurity but of one. 


Such feaitious paper has been of late but too much 
_ circulated,” and it is certainly a great abuſe of credit; 
but, from the dread of that abuſe, to want to abo- 
liſh the uſe of credit, is little leſs than to deſire to 
ſtop the circulation of the coin current in the King- 
dom, from an apprehenfion, that coin may be count 


erteited by ſome of our Birmingham coiners. 


l come no to that paper currency of this Kingdom, 
for the value of which there is, ſomewhere or other, 
a real property exilting ; U mean not all in ſpecie or 
money, but in money. lands, products, manufac- 
tures, and all Kinds of ſaleable commodities, 1 begin | 


with a Bank Note. 


A. brings 1001. to the bank ! in ſpecie, for which D 
he receives a note of that value, No. 1: C. brings a 

| bill of exchange to be diſcounted at the bank, TD}. 
who having a'ready diſcounted to the amount of Its 


capital, gives him nearly the whole ſum received of 


A. Mhus the value of the note, No. 1, remains no 


longer with B. jn ſpecie; it is in the hands of C, or 


of them to whom he has paid the money. Another 

Merchant D. brings a bill of 100 l. to diſcount with 

"Wo for which, inſtead of money, he receives a note, _ 
No. 2; where i is the real property lodged for the va- 


lue of this note? Not in the' bank, B. for we have 


ſuppoſed it to be nearly run out of ſpecie, but in pro- 
ducts and manufactutes, in the pofſeſſion of E. who 
had bought them of D. and for the value af which 
he had given a draught on F. or elſe the value is in 
F. who truſts E with the amount of the draught, 
till te ſells the goods and remits the money. But if 


the 100 1. which D. diſcounted ſhould only have been 
8 3 


when C. lends his money on the ſecurity of two or 
three perſons, he ſhall not find he has lent it on the 


- ' — — 
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' E's promiſſory note, then the real property for ite 


bank note, No, 2. is in the oods told to E. or ul- 


timately in money paid by B. to his labourers (if 
the goods ſhould have arg products of the Country) 
of to his manufactufers, and the ſellers of the raw 
materials, if the goods were manufacture d. This 
money, again, paid to the labourer or manufacturer, 
us ultimately. repaid by the purchaſer and conſumer; _ 
and who ever views the harveſts of our fields, the 
flocks of our meadows, and the rich ſtores of manu-_ 
factures in our opulent cities, can ne ver doubt the 
real value of our current paper. He will indeed from 
the above caſe perceive, that the bank itſelf, from 
imprudence, might happen to ſtop payment; but 
that would be but a temporary inconvenience, Which 
other conveniences abundantly repay. I ſay a tempo- 
rary inconvenience; for though the bank might ſtop _ 
payment, from the Directors having been ſo 1 impru- 


| dent as to have iſſued too many notes of the nature 


of note No. 2, and from a run being made upon 
it for the payment of thoſe and other notes which 
they had iflued; yet, I take it for granted, it will 
ever be in poſſcflion of real property, though not of 
 ſpecie, ſufficient to anſwer all claims chat can be made 


upon it. 


We ſee, then, the What of En gland, by being 
poſſeſſed of the confidence, and Ninh of the” proper- 
ty of the nation, is become a kind of intermediate ; 
9 between the purchaſer and manufacturer, and 
between the labourer and conſumer; Tupplying the 


neſs, 


manufacturer with money to proceed in his bu 


till he can find a ready ſale for his goods ; ; and pro- 
viding the labourer, landholder, or cultiyator of the”; 
land, with the means of improving and cultivating > 
Lan: eſtate, until 1 it can n produce wherewithal to "oY. | 

| the 


„ 3 
#e debt. Of this laſt nature, chiefly, is the buſineſs 
of che banks in Scotland, which I meant to conſider 
next ; but my plan is broke in upon by two or your. 
correſpondents, who deſerve ſome anſwer before | 
finiſh 08 e eee 5 


F. M. miſtakes me when he ſuppoſes, I lookeyl 
down on him With pity and contempr, becauſe only 


bo” differed in opinion with me. - ratef ul to my 


* 


Creator for the reaſon he has given me, Laſſume no 


„ 85%: AA FE. ids $424: 1 „ Leen IE #e 1 4 
merit to myſelf, nor do | deſpile fly man for differ- 
ing in his judgment with mne. 
it was the {cif-ſuſficient manner in which E. M. 


ondent H. L. is yery much ſurpriſed 
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| ſhould affirm, that the opinion of mankind, and 
the difficulty of their acquiſition, make goid and 


trinjic worth. But he will be pleaſed to recollect, 
; that 
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long as they are currently ſold; from the opinion 
Vvniverſally received of the ſolidity of the bank, 
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that every man, who receives a guinea ot a ſhilline 
is not a gold-refiner or ſilverſmith. He takes the mo. 
rey, through an opinion he has formed of its value 

' Irom the knowledge and judgment of other People 

Impreſs him with a belief that the metal or coin , 

baſe, and that he may get any quantity for a fey 
apples, and the eſtimation of it will be no longer high 
in his opiniom By difficulty of acquigtion I meant 
that a man muſt do ſo much labour, or part with luci 
a quanetev of goods, to obtain the poſſeſſion of a cer. 


ab meds — ** s 


tain piece of metal in-<xchange. G.. 
Not conſidering, then, in this received opinion of 
gold and ſilver, the certain knowledge of their ſupe. 
rior uſes to copper and tin, I believe my compari. 
ſon, with regard to the public funds, will be alloy. 
ic mio uo 
4s long as we have an opinion of the good Faith 
and ſecurity of government, a ſhare in any public 
tund is a real property, becauſe convertible, at our 
will, into any other property or poſſeſſion, which, by 
ſale, we can receive of our neighbours. In like man. 
ner are bank-ſtock and bank-notes real properties, a 


which none but the bank - directors can certainly 
know: l have ſaid a real property» in oppoſition te 
an imaginary worth; for 1 have ſhewn, that the value 

ot bank-papet, though founded on opinion, hat, in 
reality. a property in the kingdom to anſwer it, which, 


as much as gold and filver, makes that value good. 


& 
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To the ParyxTER of the Puziic ApvarTISER, | 
, ee 


HERE is one great inducement to a Writer, to 

1 communicate his thoughts to the Public, thro' 
the channel of your Paper, rather than in any Pub- 
lication of his own ;— the certainty of having Readers, 
or at leaſt of heing in the way of being read. But 
this manner of publication, I find, has alſo its incon- 
veniences, which render perodical Eſſays, on the ſame 
ſubject, not ſo eaſily underſtood, | _ . 


Some Readers have neither attention nor memory 
ſufficient to retain the reaſoning on any argument, 
continued from week to week; others, again, are 
poſſeſſed of fo little patience, to follow out the rea- 
ſoning themſelves, or ſo little candour to allow the 
Writer has capacity enough to do it for them, that 
if he ſhould aſſert any thing beyond their immediate 
conception, they confidently affirm it to be falſe, 
becauſe he has not inſtantly produced his proof. — 
A Writer in this ſituation muſt be pardoned repeti- 
tions; for, without them, he would be too liable to 
be miſrepreſented or miſunderſtood, —|\ _ 
By my laſt Letter it will have appeared. I admit - 
ted that the circulation, exchange, or transfer of pro- 
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prey in bills, or in notes, may be greatly abufed ; 
ut, excepting in thoſe abuſes, which amongſt a tra. 
ding people it is impoſſible to prevent, 1 affirmed, 
that a real property exiſted, ſomewhere, equivalent 
to all the paper currency of the Kingdom; and this 
aſſertion I began to prove in the. inſtance. of the cir. 
culation of a Bank Note. It will have alſo appeared, 
that I did not mean, the real property above-mentioned 
exiſted all in ſpecie, but in money, lands, produdts, 
| e and all kinds of ſaleable * 3 b but 
I will make my ſelf ill better underſtood > 

following cot» A Farmer of Norfolk, * 


cargo of wheat to Rotterdam, and orders his corteſ. 
pondent there, R. to remit the neat proceeds of it to 5 


his friend 1 1 on; when, the! remittan 7 co 


* diſcounts the bills at the bank, for which. be gu 


ughts 


ban & notes, with which notes he 1 F. 's dra 
cre n 


on him for the remittance f for the 1 


therefore, a. circulation of n. tes, ſuppoſe to the a. 


$37 35 


maunt of 1000 L for the va ue ot. hich no 


LOS 


appears until K.'s rem Aga f g due; ! 
erchant on, hey Fra 


rawn, mul then 
on him, n the ha 

cle he as. only, 5 
draughts from A, at Ae ie on H. at Londor 


d 41 to pay the draughts 
J 9 5 yy 1555 ger of ff ſpe⸗ 


99. 


a cargo of he! ordered fr Ruſka, and, Ai 
5 4 1 4 Ms 451K in the rants of M. YT not 


— 1. 


e PR he muſt Ay: R. 5 draugh ts he gets 
5 8 1 the bank, Who give, him notes for 


them, and we 90 notes he diſcharges K « s draughts; 
| _ thus 998 |, 9 bk notes ill remain in circula: 
tion, for which = ſpecie has been paid, aud the ly 
d the poll y to. aniwe! 1 8 is A;'s.draugh hrs 985 I. in 


f:ſhon, of ank el . lecke. fie vid 


the 


be 


om Rotter am were 2 


ills. remitted to him, by ., being 


6 . 
that de will diſcharge A. 's bills on him, but if he has 


lot, the caſh. muſt be raiſed by a new circulation, 
which will laſt for ſeveral months, as the credit given 
at the ſale of hemp is fo. long, and he will not receive, 
till rhe expiration of that credit, the payment for its 
ſale. During this ney circulation, the hemp remains 
the ultimate real property to anſwer the paper current 
on that account; or elſe, if we muſt have ſpecie, we 
muſt look for it from the purchaſers of the cordage 
or fail cloth, into which it was worked. We ſee, 
however, by this tranſaction, that ſpecie has neither 
gone out nor come into the Kingdom. The exportas, 
don of the wheat, paid for the importation. of the 
hemp; but as that exportation of wheat is now be. 
come à trade but little practiſed, we muſt expect 
ſpecie from another quarter; we mult expect it trom 
Spain, in return for our woollen manufactures; and 
wie muſt give time for our rice, tobacco, and other 
products of our plantations to come to market, and 
be ſold and exported again to Europe (all which is an 


tenſion of credit) until payment 18 actually m _ de 


JC. Ht en + as 
In this account I do not include the exportation 
of our lead and tin, and of our ſteel manufacture; 
for our importation of wine, flax, hemp, timber, &c, 
perhaps exceeds the amount of all that is demanded, 
in the produce and manufactures of this country, 
from moſt ſtates. of Europe, excepting Spain. My 
prefent deſign is to enquire no farther into the balance 
of our national trade, than to ſhew from whence we 
muſt expect the ultimate payment, or return, for our 
manufactures in ſpecie; and by this and my former 
Letter, I think, it has been ſufficiently ſhewo, that 
we muſt expect that ultimate payment from Spain, 
t che returns of her bullion-ſhips from ie of 


« 


| r 
from the products of our colonies and plantatiang 
After they are ſold here, and exported to other paru 
Theſe returns, every one will perceive, muſt take 
up ſome time in compleating, and the neceſſary 
trade to obtain them, muſt be carried on with an 
exten/ive credit, as there is not ſufficicat ſpecie in 


% 


00 / TS; 
A queſtion here will naturally be aſked me, Why 
is there not ſufficient ſpecie in the 4 £90k If the 
reader will recollect, | allowed in a former Letter, 
that though the whole of the national debt was not 
| fo much money loſt to the Nation, yet part of it had 
been paid away in ſupplying ourſelves with naval 
ſtores, and in ſupporting our troops that were on 


ſervice out of the country. As the ſum fo paid away 


muſt have, for ſeveral years, confiderably exceeded 
the balance due'to Britain from the reſt of Europe, 
it muſt ultimately have been remitted from this coun- 
try in ſpecie or in bullion, which, as I have before 
obſerved, muſt take ſeveral years in returning. I do 

not add, to this account, the ſhare of our Funds, 
which Foreigners have ſold out ſince the peace, and 
which would appear to have been alſo paid in ſpecie 
or in bullion, That is not ſo much caſh ſpent out 
of the Kingdom. It was money lent us, and all of 
it that exceeded the amount of our remittances for 


_ our troops and naval ſtores, muſt have been formerly 


brought into this country in ſpecie or in bullion. 
This we muſt ſuppoſe to have been the caſe, from 
the variation in the courſe of exchange between Lon · 
don and Holland; at the latter end of the war it was 
conſiderably in our favour, notwithſtanding the ſums 
ve had to pay to Germany and the Baltic; but ſince , 
the peace it has fallen againſt us, altho' we — 4 


7 
onuſual expences on. the Continent. I may, however, 


add another cauſe of the ſcarcity of 1pecie,—the 


| ſums that have been exported to India; but we muſt 
expect to ſee them ſoun return to us, ſince, if not 


the trade, the revenue of that country is in our favour. 


I might alſo add, the ſpecie that is exported to Hol- 
land for the ſake of the profits on our gold and filver 
coin; but as the quantity, ſo exported, which exceeds 


the balance owing to Holland, and other countries, 
| pa by the exchange to Holland, muſt return to 


England in bullion, to be coin'd again; or, accord- 


ing as the exchange may vary, will pethaps be ſent 
back to England in the ſame identical coin.— | ſtate, 
to the account of the ſpecie loſt to the Nation, only 


the Profits on this laſt exported money: 


Having traced. the circulation, or transfer of pro- 


perty, in a note of the Bank of England, I need not 

enlarge on the indiſpenſible ule of credit, in the cir- 
culat ion of property. by means of the notes of other 
banks, and other trading: companies, in this country. 
I ſhall only obſerve, that the notes of each of them 


are as current as gold and ſilver, within that parti- 


cular circle where their reſpective ſolidity is known, 
by ſome, or, through belief, received in the opinion 


of others. l come now to the conſideration of the 


- paper-currency of the Banks of Scotland, —Having 
admitted that there was not a property, in ſpecie, 
equivalent to all the paper-currency of England, no 


one can be ſo unreaſonable as to expect it, in the poor 


and barren country of Scotland No ſuch property, 
in ſpecie, can there poſſibly exiſt. Though the ba- 

| lance of trade, between England and Scotland, is 
luppoſed to be in favour of the latter, yet other 


cauſes drain that country of its money, Much ſpe- 


die mult originally have come from Scotland, for the 
N 5 e purchaſe 
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purehaſe of wany eſtates in the- New Iflands, pad 
for on the Change of London. The grand under. 
taking of buildings at the Adelphi muſt have Wal. 
Jowed up another conſiderable ſum. The Sixteen 
Peers, and Forty-five Members of Parliament, are 
not all placed or penſioned; the expences, therefore 
of their annual journey to London muſt principally 
be defrayed by the income of their. owa Cllates,—— 
Other noblemen and gentlemen of that country, who 
come to England, or go to the continent, for theit 
amuſement or improvement, muſt have their incomes 
remitted, for the expences of their j journies; and 19 
much of the taxes of the country, as exceeds the pay. 
ment of the civil and military expences of it, muſt 
| alſo be remitted to England; ſo that, on the whole, : 
the courle of exchange is conſtantly againft that coun- 
try. But this is not all: It is fallacious to juppoſe, 
that when the premium given for a bill on London 
deducting the merchant's commiſſion) is remitted in 
| ſpecie to England, the account between the two na- 
tions is entirely ſettled; that Premium is only a ſtan» 
dard by which is ſhewn what paſſes, in bills. among 
the commercial people. It remains to know, whe- 
ther the caſh collected in Scotland, by the Engliſh | 
Riders, in payment of the debts due to their maſters, 
(che Engliſh grocers, manufacturers, and the like) 
does not amount to a ſum, larger than what is car- 
ried out of England by the Drovers, in payment! for 
the Scotch cattle. I would alſo have the landed gen- 
tlemen of Scotland conſider, that all the caſh' they 
bring up in their pockets to England, is ſo much 
money entirely loſt to their country. It no where ap- 
pears in the account between the two nations, the 
balance of which has, hitherto, ſo erroneouſly been 


calculated by the premium, or courſe of „ 1 
| Le 
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they gi give no value for this caſh; they levy it on 
their tenants, who, by that means, become tributary 
to England, as much as if they were a conquered 


people. The ſame reflection is applicable to the 


pur nies, of our Englith fravcllers through Europe. 


What is ſpent in the improvement of their minds 
may be regained to their country; but the ſums that 


are quandered in pleaſures, being much more conit- 
derabie, L ought to have included them in the account 
of ſpecie exported, and to this kingdom totally loſt. 


England, however, has. reſources which Scotland has 


hot. Scotland has neither produce nor manufactures 
ſufficient to feed and clothe, for any long duration 
of time, the inhavitants of other States. Ir] is already 

rained of ſpecie; thus a real property to anſwer the 


= Scotch bank-notes, we muſt ſcek for in lands and ef- 
fects. The effects, by which I underſtand all kinds 
of ſaleable goods, may be found as we tfaced them 


in the Englith notes. The lands appear anſweradle 
to the notes, in a practice which England has not. 


Some landed gentlemen, of unintailed eſtates, by 


binding that property, join with a few monicd peo- 
ple 1 in forming a bank. They iſſue notes in the com- 


mon courſe of buſineſs, ſimilar to thoſe in England. 
and of which, therefore, we need not treat ; but the 7 
alſo iſſue notes to perſons, who have a credit or per- 


miſſion given them to draw on the bank, to a certain 


extent beyond the balance due to them on their ac- 


counts. As one man may have money in the bank 


while another draws out , this, well-dire&ed, might 


be of. general uſe ; but it remains with the dicectors 
to tell if this is £8: whole ſtate of the caſe. ' May we 


not ſuppole, they have iſſued ſo many notes above 
the balance of ſpecie in their hands, and ſo many peo- 
ple have tailed to whom they had advanced money) 


 £ . 
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on credit, that they have brought themſelves inte 
diſtteſs. In ſuch a ſituation, the notes cannot be 


immediately paid; the ultimate payment muſt be ex. 


pected from the ſale of their manufactures, and of 
ſome of their landed eſtates, In the mean while, a 
number of the noblemen and gentlemen agree to re. 


ccive thoſe notes in payment, and, by the concurrence | 


of the people, they paſs every where in the country 
as before, Here we lee but an inſtant inconvenience, 


for the want of ſpecie, in the internal commerce of 
Scotland. After the firſt diſappointment, every thing 
goes on as it uſually did. Certain pieces of paper, 
authenticated and regiſtered at a public office, to have 


their value in the land and eſtates of the country, are 
by the farmers received, in payment of corn or cattle, 
from the miller and grazier, becauſe their landlord 
had promiſed to accept them in payment of their 


rent; the miller and grazier received the notes from 


the baker and butcher, becauſe they knew the farm- 


ers would accept them; the baker and butcher re- 
- ceived them of the ſhopkeeper or manufacturer, be- 
cauſe they knew the miller and grazier would accept 
them, or the notes could be given in payment for 
goods to the manufacturer and ſhopkeeper again, 


who are under the neceſſity of accepting them of their 
cuſtomers, or of wanting the proviſions of life. As 


long, then, as the trade of a country is confined 


within itſelf, we ſee no great inconvenience in ſubſti- 


tuting paper. currency inſtead of gold or filver coin? 
but that is not the caſe with Scotland; for, though 


the balance of trade be not againſt her, yet we have 


ſeen that, from othet cauſes, the balance on the im- 


portation and exportation of ſpecie mult be conſider- 


wy 


Since this was written, the paper-currency in North-Ane- 


rica has proved the poſſibility of the caſe. 
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Ar! in favour of Wo Tas and ſuppoſing he ſpecie 


to be now al moſt entirely exported from Scotland, 
how is the friendly or commercial intercourſe here- 
after to be carried on between the two nations?. No 
man can carry Scotch notes to England (at leaſt not 
farther than Newcaſtle). becauſe they are not current 
there; and yet many gentlemen will be travelling up 
to London, who will want money to bear their expen- 


| ces, and-many Engliſh rilers will come with notes to 


the banks of Scotland, to receive payment for them, 
and carry the caſh to England. Thus, tho” no im- 
mediate diſtreſs is felt in that country, an univerſal 
ſtop of payment muſt in the end enſue, if ſome pre- 
cautions are not taken, and every man has not a little 
patience with his neighbour ; ; and it this ſtop of pay- 
ment ſhould take place, the eſtates of ſome of the 
landed gentry muſt come to ſale, to anſwer the pay- 
ment of their current paper; and the eſtates of others 
| muſt alſo come to market, if their banks mult call 
in the credits given them, and which the gentlemen i 
made uſe of to improve their lands. If the money is 
alſo called in. which the banks lent on credits to the 
merchants and manufacturers, it will bring on the lat- 
ter immediate diſtreſs, without bringing to the former 
any relief till the merchants and EAI. have 
ſold their effects. 
Thus, tho' the failing of one "EY is likely to bring 
the whole chain of credit to the ground, we ſhall 
find the original cauſe of its fall in the negligence 
of the workmen, who had undertaken to keep it in 
repair, not in the badneſs of the materials of which 
that chain was made. 
I ſhall now ſum up the argument and cede. 
I have allowed that Credit has been abuſed; but I 
have alſo ſhewn that the uſe of credit cannot, in this 


11 5 kingdom, 
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tactures to our Colonies; and the income of many of 


at brevity, I have expreſſed myſelf in a manner not 


compariſon will ſecure my meaning from all miſrepre. 
ſentation. Credit is to this Nation, at preſent, what 
a crutch is to a Soldier crippled in-the wars ; Part of 
the money, which he earned in the ſervice, he has ſpent 
abroad; the reſt is in the hands of the butcher, baker, 
ſhoemaker, and taylor, to whom he paid it ſince his | 
return from war, for the proviſions or common ne- 


| earn his bread; if you deprive him of his crutch 


ule of the ſame artificial ſupport to lead a lazy lite 
and beg) the poor honeſt veteran will fall to the ground 
at once; you rob him of the means of ſupporting | 
bimſelf till he recovers his former ſtrength; you rob 


recovering the fortune he has ſpent; he may never 
be cured of his lameneſs as long as he crawls on the 
earth; he 1s liable to be trod upon by every paſſen- 
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Kingdom, be aboliſhed, as long as It proceeds tb 
a ſcarcity of ſpecie; our large exportation of mapu. 


our purchaſers and confomers. at home, conſiſting 
in rents received at periodical payments. If, aiming 


to be thoroughly underſtood, I hope the tollowing 


ceflaries of life; he is lame of one leg, bur ſtill he 
has the entire uſe of his bands, with. which he can 


(becauſe a drunken fellow of an impoſtor may make 


him of his preſent livelihood. and the proſpect of 


ger in the ſtreet; he cannot defend himſelf; he can 
never defend-his country, or ſtand againſt i its enemies 
again while he lives. | 
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„„ -RED1T.: 
To the PRINTER of the PupLic ApverTISER, 


£YIVE me leave to trouble you with a few lines, 
AF in anſwer to ayery proper queſtion, pur to me 
by your correſpondent J. S. in your Faper of the 
23d inſtant. © How I could prove that a real pro- 
perty, ſomewhere exiſted, to anſwer all the paper cur- 
rency of the Kingdom, without I knew the exact 
quantity of that paper?” — Though I have already 
given ſome examples applicable to the ſuvject, Fer 1- 
ſhould have made, it more clear, by making a diſtinc- 
tion between property to anſwer a note, or bill, by 
which every one recovers what is his due, and pro- 
perty to anſwer a note, or bill, by which ſome one 
. muſt ſuffer a loſs in the tranſaction. By excepting 
fictitious notes and bills in my former Letters, | cer- 
tainly did not mean to include them in tae firſt 
Claſs of paper, although I might then have made 
the remark, that as ſoon as value has been received 
for a note, and it has paſſed current, there. is ſome- 
where a property to anſwer it, even if the perſon _ 
who gave the note was not worth a ſhilling. For 
Inſtance; A gives a note to B, and when it becomes 
duc A is found to be inſolvent; B then loſes the 
jj 8 amount 
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amount of the note; 1 the value of it, or the 


property to anſwer it, remains in the hands of tho ſe 


to whom A has paid the money away; if, on the 
contrary, A had only ſtopped payment when the 
note was due, and has debts to ſhew, which are 
owing to him, for a ſum above the amount of that 
note, then the property is in the hands of thoſe 


debtors to A; and B ſuffers but a temporary in- 
convenience, by the Payment of the note being 


delayed. 


Thus it vill be pon, that though the great quan- 4 


tity of paper currency 1s a certain mark of the ſcar. 


city of ſpecie, and ſome individuals may loſe thei 
property in its circulation; yet is it alſo a ſign of 


the general opulence of the Kingdom in lands, ma. 
nufactures, and all kinds of faleable commodities ; 


for no paper can paſs in that circulation without a 


real property having been exchanged for it, and a 
real property mult therefore ſomewhere exiſt, equal 

to the amount of * the — currency in kae 
Kingdom. 7 7 | 
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MISCELLANEOUS POETRY. 


An EPISTLE to Dr. * K X * * *, on mY 
Changing the Faſhion of his WIG. e 


| Dear Dede | 
1 


18 with great concern, 
With much regret I've chanc'd to learn, 
That you are dubb'd an arrant prig, 
Becauſe—you've caſt your bulky Wig. 
The Wiſe, indeed, put no great = oof 
On Man's appearance, or his dreſs; 
They hold, a Prieſt could ſay a pray'r 
Without his gown, in elbow. chair; 
Or read a Sermon in his ſhirt; 
For what is man but duſt or dirt? 
And, deck him o'er as well's you „ 
Before the Lord but ſuch is Man.— 
They hold a juſtice, on the Bench, 
Would be as wiſe in garb of wench, 
And, in an apron and a cap, 
With as much eaſe could take a. nap, 
As in his robe and lion. wig, _ 
Which paff him up ſo wond'rous big.— 
The Hier" Speaker of the Houſe 
Makes them but recollect the Mouſe, 


v— 


eee Nen 
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That from a Mointaia came forth ſqueaking 4 | 


When Ay's.and, No's are all his ſpeaking, - 
Which he could utter, in his jacket, 
With much more eaſe and much leſs racket; 


Than when, from robe, he ſurly roars 
In coneert with the. jarring doors. | 
They hold, a Counſel, at the Bar, 


In Law and Senſe would go as far, 
And have of Braſs ſufficient ſtock, 
Tho' He ſhould plead i in fuſtian frock. — 


They hold, that man may know a ſcience ; 


Who puts formaPty at deffance: 


They think, good Doctor, you cou'd write 
Preſcriptions Juſt, and fit, and right, 

_ To any patient that wou'd fee you, 
Tho' with bald noddle he ſhou'd ſee 70u.— ; 


But ſmall the number of the wi/e 


To them who wear but Wiſdem's guiſe 


To theſe (whoſe wiſdom's all pretence) 
You give, alas! ſevere offence: 
Should you ſucceed in your new mode, 


| You'll drag them o'er a rugged road; 


(For Robes and Perriwigs, I wot, 


Than learned ſtore are ſooner. got,) 
Fach foo! muſt ſtudy o'er his books, 
To be as wiſe as now he looks; 
The wiſe ev'n wear a wiſer face; 
If Wigs are brought into diſgrace, 
And, all formality thrown down, 


You trip the robe or learned gown.— 
When uſed to ornaments, dclery . 


How much plain Nature hurts the eye: 


Lay bare, for once, great Camden's . = 


1 dread, he'd look confounded dull; 
And, ſhou'd you give hes Wig a pull, 


Wiſe OT; too, wol'd ſeem a foot; „ 


* 


= 


1d 


Mild George himſelf appears not wiſe, : 


When ſtript of all his regal guiſe; 


He ſmiles a mere good. natured Man! 


(For King diſcern him, if you can; ; 
And but his Royal Robes and Crown 
Now make us heed his laugh or frown.— 
In Blackſtone's Commentaries look, 
You'll find it ſaid, in his fourth Book: 
A man may whore, and lie, and drink, 


Till into hell his foul he fink; = 


Provided always, no offence 
Be given to his neighbour's ſenſe; 
And, of his lite, no public ſample _ 
Shall ſet the world a bad example. 
So, had you turn'd it inſide out, __ 


(This Wig we've heard ſo much about,) 


And worn it, Doctor, in your Houſe, 
No creature would have car'd a louſe; 
You might have made a night-cap o' it, 
Or, puking, ſpit your phlegm into it; 
For any ſuch as private uſe 
Had ſaved you, Doctor, much abuſe. 
But, no; in ſpite of all I ſay y, 
You wear it in the face of day; 
You wear it in the public ſtreet, - 

And trample ferm beneath your feet. 

Now, who centemns old forms, will find 

Few partiſans among mankind; 
Forms are but cheats, (thou undeliever !) 
Which pleaſe deceived and deceiver; 

So, thou, diſturbing ofher's pleaſure, 

Art meted with thy meddling meaſure - 
dly Caution ſneers,— mean Prejudice will rail, 
When learned Doctor ſtruts in ſpruce pigtail. 
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An EPISTLE concerning. ATL ER pu 
Is  eſpecial'y Tosx in a Cobrrar e Fr 
HAT I, who liv'd ſo chaſte. in Town. why 


Should for a Rake be, here, run down ; ; 2 

That I, who ne'er, in all my Life, 
With love attack d POS: 02.4 Wife; 05 
That I, who ne'er debauch'd a Virgi . 
Should now be rank'd With Major Sturgeon,— ; 
1s hardz—dear Tom, you'll think it Wt. | 
Tou do,—by that aſſenting Nod. 
Then liſten, Tom, while Frehearſe 
The cauſe, in Hudibraſtic Verte; 
And, ſhould you at my folly mile, 
Yer own, at leaſt, my want of guile. 55 

I, who have liv'd 0 lorg abroad, 
Am uſed ta travel ev'ry Road; 
Am uſed to caſt my Eyes about, 
To find each ne Objeft WEL: 
But none ſo fine in curious At. 
Like nat'ral Objects touch my Heart; To 
And, Tom, of all thoſe Things in Nature, 
None pleaſe me like a eee 
Now, when a comely One I meet, 
Day, or in the open Street, 
Tho prim She be as any Quaker, f 
I've &er ſome civil ſpeech to make her. 
This honour to the Sex is ſhewn 
In every Nation, but our own; 
| Addreſs but, here, a Female Stranger, 
You're look'd on as a ſecond 22 7 4 cat 
Tho' not the Virtuous, but the Prude 
* you moſt, or. think Yay. rage. 


fe 


This 


3 161 


This mode of ain Q' 3 a Dame: 
put half our good Town it 4 Flame; 
From Youth to natrative Old. 8 9 
put ev'r Goſſip in a r 3 
« A 540 egad f and Ep ſtern? —— 

Be ſtill, dear Tom; and you ſhall leatn,—— 

Intending me ſome wieked harm, 

'Twas Prattle ſounded the alarm; 1 

Prattle, (whoſe eyes är ſtaring wide” 

In ſearch of ſights on ev ry fide, 
Whoſe lips and tongue, with iti big. 
Out-do in Dirt, his dirty Wig;) 

To ſee the plainer- all things piſs; 

Hath got a Houſe where two Streets ot; . 

And thence, he ſaid; in all his Paws. WES > 

He ſaw me on 4 Maden ſmiles 

Addreſs” her with familiar Air, 

In words that made een. ale b. 

(What rais'd ſuſpicion | Kill the more, 

Pve learnt this Damſel Was a — 

All this he ſaw; with' good intent, 

To give me, 4 4 Friend, 4 hint; * 

All this he ſaw, (hey roundly wear) 

But whiſpetr'd in Aust her's 3 ir ad 

Another' s,' and Another's i | 

Now, Prattle, tattle out thy fill, 

Thou Clapper to a Water: Mill! 

Since thou forgot'ſt that I, the feſt; 


Should, with thy tattle, have been cursd; — 


If for my Honour was thy tear, 
hou ſhould'ſt have whiſper'd ; in my ear. 
| {This Story, Tom, and twenty more, 
Flew thro* the Town, from door to door, 
Fach Gull, who kept a little Doxy, 155 
No vr leſt I ſhould x xt his Proxy Y 
| ONS 
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To ſp oil my . proclaim d me, to her, 
A Fe rous, fickle, gen'ral Wooer ; 
Each Huſband, to appeaſe his Wife, 
In praiſe, of chaſte, and holy life, 
Deſcrib'd me as a filthy Beaſt, _ 
That kept nine Miſtreſſes at leaſt; 
Tho' well they know, I am ſo poor. 
I can't afford to. pay 2 
And then, ye F air, ſo great 8 my pride, > 
l I hate to give a Laſs a bribe:— Lt 


No charms for me. without the heart, e 


The faireſt Form's moſt beauteous part! 
And ſure I am, as. God's above, 
Where Int're/t ſways there's little Love. . 
IT be Tabbies next began to tattle, ' _, 
Full faſter than my neighbour Prattl: 
They purs'd their lips, turn'd up their * 
_ Like parch'd Feacleaves, or Cabbag e-roſes ; 5 
Held up their Fans, as I did pass 'em, 
As if afraid 1 ſhould harraſs em; 
Declar'd to each that h 
Jo truſt her with me was Maid. laughter; 
For that I had. with artful. wooing. 
Ot thouſand Virgins been th? undoing. 


: i All this, my friend, you'd better fink ; 


* F * 
n 


For, mong theſe Maids of holy fe, 
Who ſcorn the raptures of a Wife, 
I'm moſt pravok'd at Ranter's airs — 
Ranter.— to manage her affairs, TT 

Do Fam'ly-duty. as—read pray? rs,” EE. 
Et cætera (dear Tom, remark,) 


Gorge in her houſe a ane Clerk, | 


ad a 1 * = „ 


a 


Some Pots, when ſtirr'd,. the ner fink.” ” go * 
If ſtink I muſt, before I rot, 1 oor'l 
Some Tabby, too, ſhall ſtir a Sol” . gg 


\nd 


J only mean to hint correction: 


Say, Tom, 


1 5 


And brawny Footman, on oceaſion, | 
To give his Clerkſhip a vacation. 

I ſay not, Tom, hens any harm 

In keeping Clerk or Valet warm 
(They're fed for ſervice, or protection) 


Who bau for Virtue and Wen, 


Should e' er have Decency before em; 


And ere abroad for Scandal roam, 


They ſurely ought to look at home. | i 
But what gives hypocrites a price, 
Like railing loud at Neighbour's vice? 
What turns the eyes of Folk from T. au, 
Like pointing out what Others do? 
Who' will ſuppoſe that &er you Know, 


One ſin, you thus, - lamenting, ſhew? 
Or, from your ſoul, you do not hate 


The deeds you blame at bitter rate; 
but no; you'd make 4 it longs 
_ Fen ſing, in chorus to my ſong :=' \ | 
Old Women. prattle while you can; 
Tel dung '£ but think. me N Man! 7 


4 - 
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The DISCONSOLATE. WIDOW, 
CY Chriſtmas Tale. ; 


« 


N F ock 1 kurdiy can 1 if 


To ſee my Neighbour ſuffer 1 - 
' Tcould not bear that ev'n my oe” 
Should live in miſery and woe; 


— 


, o% 8 
4 


6. 9 


But him, l view, who loſes life, ann 
As freed from trouble, freed trom grit FJ af 
At leaſt from mortal care at reſt, : | 
It number'd not among the bled... 
- $0, when mourn, in fable clad; + 

»Tis but my 4% that makes me fat: i 
A Patron, dead! whoſe firni ſupport 
Secur'd me ſinecures at Court; 
A Friend! whoſe ſoothing ſpe ech add finite - 
Could well the hapleſs hour begoile * * 
A Miſtreſs! or a laving Wife! ev 
Who was the comfort of my lite. 

In ſhort, 'tis oma /elf/þ ſcor e. 
That folks the death of friends erbe, 
And this I fairly mean to ſhew, 
In ſtory of a vibe 06e. — * 
A buxom Wido of Ampthil, Th 
Who Cer was us'd to have her an. 

A notion took into ther head. 


Us 


That, tho' her Dear was ſurely dead! * 


At Huſband's loſs the leſs ſhe'd 

Nay, ſome delight would {till receive}. 
Nr comfort !) if ſhe 8 Ord - 
Get Tommy' s image cut in wo dt. 
The image got} fre drels dit out 


With ſhirt, and cap, and tooth- ach clout; g 


bed chen laid it; and, undrelsd, - 
She hugg'd the image to her breaſt. 
For two long. mon thsß as goſſips ſay, 
She, conſtant, with this image lay; 
And to her maid,” young Betty, lle, 
Her Tommy's death ſhed cer: — 
Now Bet (a blab-aslever breath, 
In whom no ſecret conJdcbe went, 


a 
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But out it it gew like Quixote · Word) 


Unto her Serjeant gave the word; 

To him ſhe told her lady's fancy; 

He told it to his fav'rite Nancy; 

This, Nancy, with the tidings fraught, 

| Unto her Love, the Cerp'ral, brought; 
(No French or Spaniſh toul diſaſter, F 
Thro' Britiſh cor ps, &er traverd faſter ; 3 

The Corps ral, for his very Re, 

Could not with- hold it from his Wife; 
His faithful Wife the Captain told it, 
And he the myſt'ry ſoon unfolded. 

The Captain, vers'd in widows' cant, 


Queſs'd all this buxom Widow's want; 


With rev'rence due, and low ſubmiſſion, 

To Bet he thus preferr'd Retiions =. 
That ſhe, moſt gracious, would allow 
The cap, pulPd "of trom Tommy's brow, | e 
To be transferr'd unto his head; | I 
Then lay him gently in the bed, 5 
(Said Captain meant) in Tommy $ ſtead. | 
As lovers? ſuits are often gain'd, 

He, with a bribe, his ſuit obtain'd; 
Straight to the chamber was De d, 
And ſnug beneath the blankets laid; 

On pillow grac'd the very ſpot, 

Of Tommy's nightcap and its knot; 
And panting lay,—but cloſe uy ſtill. 
As any thief could in a mill. 
| Whereas ſome Critic-wits may think, 

We wrote that line to fill a chink, 

(For Critics oft are curſed bitter) 

We'll give a ſimile that's fitter: 

By which they'll ſee, our own free will 

Here introduc d both thief and mill; 


_ For 


r 
Not dearth of thime,—for, on occafich, 
We can embelliſb dur narratiooun. 
* Have you neter ſeen à hungry Cat, e 
Forbear, for once, her wonted 9 05 A: aol 
Lie all along; and ſeeming dead, 
Till Bird hopp'd near, in little Atesdz oY 
When vp ſprang Puſs, poor Sparrow eis d, 

With riot-paw its boſom - ſqueer'd ; ; 
Plagu'd it with toſſing and with tumbling; 
Then ſtopp'd its pipe with fairly mumbling? 
80 Captain lay ;—but, you ſhall ry | 

Not ſo quite ended Widow's fear. 1257 

At laſt, iato her chamber came 
The long · expected blooming Dame. 

O! how the Captain's courage roſe, 

As, gradual, ſhe unpinn'd her clo es! 
Struck was the Hero with delight, 
When he beheld the beauteous ſight! 6, 
A fight, ye Gods, what words can tell? & 
A boſom! ſhap'd i in gentle ſwell! 

A coral lip! a ſparkling yet... 

An arm but ſoft, the minute 8 aigh,- 
We paſs her «ther beautics by. 
As into bed the Widow crope, 

She ſtrait for Tom began to grope; 
Then gave, with circling arms, a jet 
So tight, it made the Captain gaſp. 

In life again, my pride and boaſt; 

(The Widow ſeream'd) a ghoſt! a ghoſt! pe 
For ſoon ſhe fully underſtood, 
The Captain was not . ee of wood, 


Our 


T0 do juſtice to this mile, thou wilt be pleafed, kind Rear | 
: cer, to rehearſe it in the moſt tragical Manner. { 


bf 257 3 3 


1 r Widow” 8 hore was not ſo en | 
but greater crimes, could well be pardon d. 
Yn marriage-vow, then made fore Heav'n, 
lis bold intruſion was forgiven; 
; With this proviſo (cry'd the Prude) , 

« You ſhall lie ſtill, and not be rude ;' 
Yet, here the wits have ſhrewdly wet oY 
Che Captain was compleatly bleis'd, 
The morning dawn'd, when Bet Gals” 

Ind, haſty, huddled on her clo'es;. 
urious, ſhe, to know the fate 
of Widow, with her loving Mate; 3 
For much it would have eas'd her mind, 
' have kühn the Widow had been kind; 0 
She, lightly tript along the floor, 

o liſten at the chamber- door. 
But, huſh'd was all, not ſtirt'd a mouſe, 
Dull ſilence reiga'd roughage the houle 3 
So, to the key-hole ſh e apply d 

Her mouth, and to her Miſtreſs cry'd: 
(But truth mot here narrate the . 

Her eager eye firſt try'd the hole:) 
O Madam! ſuch a fal of Inow, 
6 No mortal, ſure, did ever know! 
« ] ſaw it, as below 1 ſtood, Es 

4 Full five feet thick upon our wood; 
« I ſwept till I did fume and fret, 
But not one faggot could [I get; 

The patience of a Job to tire, 

«* I've nought, alas! to light a fire.“ 

O! Bet, (cry'd Dame, and bit her lips,) 
Take Tommy cut him into chips; 
* Some better comfort I require. 
80 Tommy now ne light your fire. bo 
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Rot * between ſome Men CRY 
hat was BEGUN, bur never. TNDED, | as. 


-OU aſk mie, Tom, what curſed ſpleen, 
Infects the Members ot our *Gteen? 

os why, inſtead of ſocial life, 
Nought rules the Club but helm ſtrife — 


To pleaſe a Friend, I'll free rehearſe 
Dry. ſtoried facts, in crabbed verſez 
Although the taſk will tire, indeed, 

For I muſt write what'you muſt tad, 


1 muſt, 10 this poetic finnin 


ZBing all th affray, from the eginning— - — — 


Duces (1 mean the Genir ry) ) fat 


In judgment oer their Ven ſon fat „ 
Conderhning, as a horrid Treat, 
What they had moſt deyoutly eat; 


1 Now, leſt my tale ſhould prove Stein, * 
Cor ev'ry fact hath Cauſe cen) 1 0 


ſecon 
third 
he Pr 
ext C 
Il wh 
relſc 
ow 8. 
rank 
or we 
he Pr 
hom 
bmit 
The 
ecauſ 
ut th 
thei 
ertui 
hat I 
0 fire 


x nd d. 


4 But Vulgi ſtanti non Corona, 3 | Nin! 
For fruit was ſent by fair Pomona; | 


| When diſcord fell the council 270. 
Old Cu/toms, ſtrong as Statutes, bind, 
In wholeſome laws, the human kind; 


Such as, —a bumper to the King, 


which I thought 2 parties ought to turn into — 594 | Th far 

I confeſs, is local ; but I have given it z republication, becul 
it contains ſome admonition to our elubs of je Ne and 
cauſe, too, our politicians may find in it ſome truths, 


Tor 
he bi 
nd h. 


ſhou! 
Ince 


And all the waiters (er retird,— . 


And not wrwholeſome Thoſe, I wot, 
Which certain jo ly folk have got: 


n moves the : bottle round the rlag "= 4 


* A 5 green N whers, a inte "fray. 


+ 'Twas the Ven lan- fel Day. 


6 
cond to his ro al Da 
Fre to ev'ry, Nallow a fl ate! 

he Preſident (grand Monarch 9 : laſt, 

ert claims another bumper-glaſs; 

1 which we drink, and grow the fatter, - 

r elſe are drench'd with falt-; and-water . 

ow Some, who ſtill deny'd their fault, 

rank Water, here, without the Salt, 

or would acknowledge, nor obey, 2285 

he Preſident's deſpotſe ſway ; 

hom ev'ry Club, that we. have ſeen, | 

bmiſſi ve Lew as King or Queen. 

The Coloni/ts firſt kick d and ff N 

ecauſe Old Cuſtemt were 0 ferturn dz mY 

ut theſe obſtrep'rous Sons of Watet, 

their revolt, revers'd the matter; 
erturning Cuſtom's ancient Rule, 

hat Each commands to play the Fool; 

Jo fre his brain till madneſs — 
Ind drink, —as Preſidents ſhall order. : 
To numbers four, I think 1 hinted; i 
he bumper · toaſts ſhould cer be intel 

nd had the eben drank them all, 


> f©4% 4 


t they refus'd to drink the "3 2 

hich made our Monarch wond'rous fore; 

e argu*d, reaſon'd, jeer'd or jok'd, 

a3 nettled firſt, and then provok'd; 

ill words "gg which caus'd the breach, 

q, moſt of ws Bob Lucid's ſpeech. | LEEDS 
8 112 "Mw 


. The « common puniſhment for eautin * theſe Caſes is 
4 
per of Salt-and-water. | „ ; 


7 See a moſt excellent Sermon, preached before the Univer : 
of ange, * Dr. Warſon, 1 


Now Frank, ** . Ie to mean, 
That He ſhould be expell'd the Green, 
Diſcharg'd, forthwith, the total meſs 
Of Negus red,—in Robert face: 
Such was th' Intent; — but Fate commanded 
To ſing on whom the liquor landed; 

And much we feel - when we muſt note, 
It ſpotted all poor Percy's coat; 
(ut let not Percy make a pother, 
He can afford to buy another ;)— 
Bob us'd his hands ;—but moſt bis tongue, 

In uſing which I deem it wrong; 
| (Foul language only ſtains the Speaker, | 
Nor makes the taker worſe, nor weaker: * 
But Robert thought, as I did think, 

The bow! bad follow'd faſt the drink; 

Now, bowl or bottle, at his head, 

Might maim a Man, or lay him dead; . 

And though ©* a Man was mad with anger, 
Makes not, in law, his guilt the O's 
A gen'rous ſoul, howe'er in rage, 
Shou'd-warn defence, ere war It = 
So, ſtead of giving noſe a twitch, 

Or uſing vulgar kick o' breech, 
Bold Frank on honour's law relied, | 

And with the Negus but 4 
What ſooner to defiance le 
 Frant's black coat formerly was red; 1 
He was to Fwerds (ill-luck to heap on 1 3 
More us'd than to the Parſon's 3 "Be 
He had not read fly Fenyns creed, 

N That makes of valour little need f, TR 


U 
- We * L 
s , a 0 
. 0 
- 
Bl 


/ 


by „ The preſi dent of the Day. 
Ft See his Ene * vidence of the Chrifian nere. 


Gu 


9. 


. A Patriot. deed no Virtue EE. 
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D Nor had good Robert great aſſurance - PR os” 
In paſſive courage, or endurance; _ TAG 22 


Nor can they yet, perhaps, agree, 


That friendſhip may not always be 


A chriſtian virtue, when, with heat, 


One makes a neighbour's broil compleat. _ 
| Yet, I muſt choole to give applauſe, 

Fre I eſpouſe Another's cauſe; | 
And, till 1 found the cauſe was gud, 

Id ſcruple much to ſpill my blood. 


Now, let.us take another look, 


| Before we ſhut fly. Fenyns' book; 17 
And let him note, for winter's ſeſſion, Pq, 
My ſhrewd remarks in this digreſſion. 
In Parhament, a tedious years, 


«+ 


1 next him ſat, and thought it . 


- He er obey'd the Treas er's nod; 


But now it ſeeins no longer odd; 
For here thou ſay'ſt, my little quiz! 


(How could 1 Sud it in thy phiz?) . 14 


»Twas this that made thee ne'er divide 


With Savile, on thy Country's ſide; -_ 
But, right or wrong, give firm ſupport 
Jo ev'ry meaſure of the Court. 
Fet, paſſing wiſe! the Men may be 
With whom you ever did agree; 


Or, elſe, this inference 1 draw: 


Tou neither heard nor ever ſaw,  _ 
Save when the Nueſtion !“ rous'd to rote; 
0 aa held by * 3 * COR 


| "The 


. er to the Treafury.—It is to to feared, a0 are 


185 many indolent, well-meaning Members of both Houſes of Par- 
_ _liament, who make little uſe of their own underſtanding, but 
follow (like blind Beggars) _ Aeon gh in | whom oy. ye. | 


"ou their truſt.” 


% 


Ga ), 


The Men I lg, were men of foir ru, 
Tho, Chriſtians, both, of modern metit; 

1 They both were warm but Why mould ee, 

Who calm beheld, not live like Brothers? 560 165 

Why ſhould, om this, the Club divide? 
Let reaſon cool! the cauſe decide: . 

In all this mighty great affairr. 

_ (Tho? Percy 2 his coat may ſtare) 

| Nought fuffer*d: but the eee ee, 

For, tis with ſorrow, we mult. ſay, 

The bowl return'd to mother clay ;—= 

Frank paid the bowl; and, for che liquor, 
2 ſcorn it, till he's made 4 Vicaf. e 


„„ „„ 


Our Tale has ſuch; a:Moral: int. 
We need but cloſe it with a Hint; - 

e Britain's broils, then, bo it ſaid 
5 21 with the colts . 7 818 4 98 eat {7.42 


. 
2 
. ; * - 


83 I fhould.ae dw 3 antics of Mr. FRY wel * 
mcn'ary conduct, were:;ihnot to make a diſtinction, which in his 
Internal Evidence, 0 F the" Chriftici Religion, he has wnluckily for. 
gotten. I join with 7 in blaming that ambitions 3 : 
which prompts us to wiſh the proſperity! of our own Country 

men, at the expence of the preiperity and happineſs: of the: 
Nat ions. But I muſt ever praiſe that generous. Patriotiſm, pro- 
- ceeding from a motjve of univerſal benevolence, which fires us 

- Iato a reſiſtance againſt the Few, in their tyranny, or oppreſſionn 

of the Many, In this laſt Kind of Patriotiſm, our Author feemed/ Ie 

2 little defective; For therreſt, —Faloar, Friend/hifrand;Patri-. 

 ofifm are certainly not Virtues inculcated by Chriſtianity, ta 

the excluſion ors an univerſat good-will towards our fellow - 

.crtathres, And when they are employed ofexſively, in a War 
of Depredation, they act totally againlt the Spirit Pi” our Re- 

gion But as this Globe is not inhabited by perje<,, f ineffenſive - 
Creatures, we muſt preſume that theſe pagan Yiriues (as be calls, 
them} were implanted. in our breaſts, for the wiſe purpoſe of 


a in the many erate encotiditers with * | 
Evil. 
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The PROVOKED ST EZ. 


HE Man that plann'd the Charjot-pink, 
be Of praiſe I would not frip; 
He ſaves An necks of them, within, 


Who wildly wield the Whip. 55 


. Yet, equal praiſe to them, 1 ive, 5 
Who Pins need never uſe; 
Who kindly with their cattle live, | 
Nor- Vela! Rights abuſe. Sy, 


To Him ſtill greater praiſes be,” 
Wo firſt contriv*d the art 
To ſcratch. a brute, (where bit ads). 
2 And taught f it not to 1 


By maddeſt Bull that ever roar'd,, IN 
Dr leapt ver fence of thorn, 
1 He dreads no danger to be gor'dz 
But GR him 1 the horn. 


es A county. 
0 Thef: Lines allude ta hs Deſeddion! in America, occaſioned 
by our wrong management.—The Steed (America) carried his 
| Rider (the King). very well, in the old Jeaten track of accu 
tomed Government, till the unuſual appearance af the Pa per- 
Kite (conipoſed of Stamp act, Reſolutions, et), ſtartled ol 
—-Inſtead, then, of ſoothing him to go on, the unlucky Boye 
of Miniſters, with their coercive Meaſures, provoked him to 
bring his Rider to his ſad Cataſtrophe. The Americans threw 
off their nN a 8 eh after that Event was ks 


1 a, prophecied, 


1 A4 new ino ented pia, to dtoch 4 Sede dente : 
when they run away with-it ;=>alluding to Dean nen 
for nnn our Ameriean Colonies. 5 


ie s bears n 


e 46.0% 


0 country-wighe * of gen'rous ſoul, 
itd command: 
Fark courts. his herd, with friendly pls 
. hen feeds them trom the hand. x. 


or bim a ſtately Steed 1 [ bought, 
And 900 on his back; 

On way, no untry'd path I be, = 
But kept the veaten track. 3 


we travel. d long both ſafe and a quick, 
Till, ſudden, in a fright, TY, 

; Started my Steed, and aim'd a ien 
9 ſtceping Poperdlite, „ 


I ſtrok'd his 1 and rad his e. ear! 'F 
_ $0! ſo'd! him well. of courſe; 
For that curs'd Kite ped: caus'd. his ben, 
5 No fault was in the Horſe. 15 
No rider, fore, (unleſs i in ſpite) | 
„ Would laſh a ſtartled ſeed; 
| Mine calm'd ſo ſoon, and tac'd the Kit 
I Tcould its papers ON 5 


4055 Some Reſolutions of the Houſe, 
+ Some Acts of à blind nation, 

© Down, i in the ſwamp, ſome Stamps fel fouſel 
mou cke 2 F N 


. a 


For, 


. An eminent Gratier i in Leiceſterſtire, wh tames ; all bis 


Cattle by the means ot a long Pole, with which he ſcratches 


them; and, by N it 1 be comes at _ to 


tel them with his hand. 


"oy lo! etwas but a oi of win 
That gave this kite Ce” 5 
Now ; puffs deceive, as. oft we find, 
And {poil the gazer $ ſport. , g 


| The youths, to whom this kite belong d; 

Came running up ſoon after; 

Firſt, round me, in a circle, throng'd, 
And, next, Ne their laughter: * 


0 What fr! ghfeus, Sir, dhe nag of thine? 

The The can do no harm; 1 

* F n dreadful hue though it may mine, 
2 Tiis but a Falſe Alarm. 


« 4 you, great Sir, afraid is -kide; . 
10 uſe your whip or ſpur? _ 
OM Come, we ſhall teach you how to ride, 

4 And W ſhall make him ſtir. 8 


„By Jovel be ſhall leap or it; | 
0 wie tun, my lads !—now, Yother pat ;” — - 
Not ag my proud {jeed bore ty. 


Thel! imps their Fwirches ph d fo well; 
My horſe grew furious quite; 0 

Then plung'd, and threw me (fad to cell!) 
In dirt, With Faper. lite: 4 


Now proſper long our noble King = 

Our lives and ſafeties all! 

And grant, that GEORGE regain his ſab; 
Should He get ſuch a Fall! | 


; 3 
o 3+ 
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To the Honourable Miſs 8 E 1 M O U R, with te LINE 
Preſent of 2 Nostcar, N ſen 


YAY flowers, fair Seymour, oft convey, 
This moral to ſome maid : - 
The day s of youth muſt paſs away $ 
Like flowers all beauty fade. 


| But has I need not thus rethind 


Of beauty's fading ſtate; - 
Tho Heav'n to thee has been full kind, 
| Thy heart 1 is not elate. | 


Thy parents form'd thy ike! to prize 

| . 3 What laſts when beauty's gone ;—— 

1 »»»With thele few flowers, in * guiſe 
5 I. teach thee this alone. — 


OLE The ſwain ut ſteals too near nh "TY 
1 et theſe poor ſprigs now reſt,) 
1 With ſoft ſurpriſe will make it fart, 
And flutter 1 in thy breaſt. 


Ah! iy his look, and ſweet his faite; 
When firſt that ſwain appears; 


7 His heart thou'lt think, is void of guile; — 
But try * him a few years; 


Ll 


A ſecond try another, too * 

The bad will keep but ill; 

The conſtant bloom muſt prove bin true, 
To whom thou 7 19 7 will 


- LINES 


„ruhe Author would not here * tinderficod to | FA 
U A lady may try and aſcertain the tempers and diſ- 


Th" of ſeveral lovers, without encouraging the ad dreſe 
any. N 


the 


LY 


nd 
iſe 
les 
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LINES ſen = a YOUNG LADY, with the Pre- 
| ſent of a PocKET-Book, and ſome GENUINE Couxr 
PrAlsTER to heal a Cur. ig her Fixe. Eo 


- HILE you, Maria, here incloſe 
My ſcrolls, with cautious look, 
Tour ſecrets in your breaſt repoſe, © 

But mine—within this book. 


HE Now tell, ſweet balm! fo kindly ſpread. 
On this ſoft filk 1 lend, 
How [ would heal, (tho each vein bled) | 
The ſorrows of my triend, 


"OY 8 


” 


ret may ſhe ne'er a chought conceive 

She would from me conceal! 
Maria ne er one pain aggrieve, 
Maple give me Pain to heal! 


| SEMPER EADEM, 


LINES. written. on A 3 of a half-finiſhed 
PORTRAIT of Mrs. CREW *. 


'URE, lovely maid! no ills of life 
To you were ever known; 

No loſs of friends, nor wedlock's ſirife, 
Lee u you. 2 er to moan, 


N _ | Then 


* The Lady, whoſe countenance expreſſes the moſt pertect 
ſerenity of mind, was drawn with her head reſting on her hand, 


and her eyes fixed — on the ground. 7 
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Then eye not, wich that thoughtful look, 
The duſt from whence you ſprung; 

vat pangs of woe, too ill to brook, 
Tour heart v was never wrung. 


{ 


. 


8 ANSWER to ELIZA's Choice * a Huſband, 


ag of the Manner in n which my would | wa her 


HY choice, Thin, proves. thy mind, 

; To be for tender Love, 

x or Frendihip form'd of pureſt kind, 
Chaſte as the ſpotleſs Dove. 


But vain thy choice tor, be re below 
© "There is no laſting peace; 


And bliſs, once known, Aa idem woe, 


If Ser that bliſs ſhould ceaſe, 5 


| Thy frſt fond wih # ſhoul@'ſ thou obrajn 22 
; hd Heaven deny. to laſt; - 


5 The Huſband gone — alas! the pain, Ki 


iy Ach for blefing paſt ! 

= pray not for a mortal mate; 
Be happy as thou art; 
Contentment's known in eviry late 
i of hee be the heart. ” ; 


For a Hufband. 


(6269) 
Praiſe Heaven for all thy days of peace; 
But ſhould that peace be ſmall, 


Pray Heaven thy virtues to encreaſe, | 
And Heaven may grant 'em all. 


If more thou aſk, thou canſt not know 
What evils may enſue; + 

: T hy boon might end in deepeſt woes 
And ever make thee rue, 


| The t- uths 1 ſing are not leſs frong, 

Howe'er my numbers fail; 

More precept yet conveys my ſong 
0: hear my own fad Tale! 


7 hree years 1 lov'd ; three years 1 TY 
For fair Maria's ha ad; 
Three years my bliſs ſhe ſtill denied, 5 
By Parents arcad « co eee, | 


Till threatew d, by t their operant wall, 
To proſtitute nm 
(To ſhun a certain, future 11)— „ 
She fled into ay arms. . 


Five years of Facet delig ht did roll, 
Such !—ſuch thou bal not ! 
To tell che joy poſſeſs'd my ſoul,” 
. TOR all * e 3 


1 


+ All the ne "IT agree, that the woman Who mars 


the weds, is but a proſtitute licenced by the Church. 


K 


ined it would do no injury to her memory, the diſclofing the 
otives that urged her to her laſt cheap deed. OY 


LR — * 


Three | 


ries without a proper ftiendſhip and affection for the man whom 


As the Manner of Maz1a's death is generally known, I ima- 


* 3 wy , b n 4 my « 
" .* 8 ad ap A E 
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Three blooming boys, with cherub face, 
Were offspring of our love; yg 
But, ah! ſhe fear'd a num'rous race 
7. weight on me ſhould. prove: 


| She fear'd ſome dark Misfortune' : ſtorm, 
Should wreck me in its fall; Xo 5 
In virtuous mind and beautcous Far. 


She'd brought to me her. os 


L Her generous ſoul it ſuited _.-: 

That Heaven denied the power TT, 

My coffers with her wealth tO fill — 
To 1 the golden hour. | 


She bad me, . live; be happy in“ — 

She ſaid, I die ere long; 

* Forgive, my friend, forgive this ill; T 
+0 My infants can no wrong.“ 4 6 


| Then, from me ſprung with frantic ſtare 
With dauntleſs fury fir'd, 


She plung'd a Hager to her hears 5 
1 an pied. We 


„ * * „ * „ * +. 5 
E P + iy A #F H; * 
- Inſexibed on a plain Marble Slab, between the e 


of ARGYLE's and Mr. H A N D EL hd ons 


ments, in n AD: 


HO lens in N her W "HE Jecay' Y, 
7 My faithful WI: my 107d e 5 wah 


No pompous tomb, inſerib'd with venal praiſe. 
| To Stateſmen, . Warriors, and to Kings be Ong 
The trophied ſculpture and the Poet's ſong; 


But humble Virtue, ſtealing to the duſt, 
| Heeds not our lays or monumental butt. 


What was my Bliſs can now give no relief; 
4 Huſband mourns /—the reſt let Friendſhip tell; 
Fame! __ her worth! a Hulbund knew it well. 


ELEGY on the Death of a favourite Toxruz ove: 


5 8 pick thy meal; — thy little bill draw near; 


At fieſt: pip 'd note thou us'd, ere how, vappear; | 


{ir 5 


Jn fad. reritthbrafice the Afflicted ralſe 


And theſe the Proud, expiring, often claim, 
Their wealth bequeathing to record their name; 


To name her virtues, ill befits my grief; 3 


YE huſt'd, ye mie — billions). nid roar; 


Te white. crown'd lilies! droop your gaudy | 
heads; 


And all ye flow'rs1-that bloom on Fortis ſad ſhore: 5 
For fair Eliza mourns her turtle dead. 


60 O Julia! Julia! l ely Julia! hear; 
Hear the known Wound of thy Eliza woe; 


0 Swell thy full creſt, with flutt' ring wing rejoice. 


es Where art thou, "rifle 2 tr plana . rite! | 
here? e 


ce Why tarry thus at God Eliza's call! J 


& Fly to my arm, or on my boſom fall 
C Alas! 


„ 


ee Alas! what fight! my Julia dead and cold!. 
What band prophane hath done the murd'roul 
e 


0 * Oh! no!=ho villain, harden'd. . or bold, 


In wanton malice could make Julia bleed, 


be rot Nature as her to the ſhades of cats 


In ſpite of conſtancy, in ſpite of love; 


te No chaſte deſires could here prolong her breath; 5 


* N of life: as e as 2 boaſt * 


'. Ye infants! weep e ſpotleſs virgins! mourn; . 


& Of what avail your innocence, your worth! 


Since, ſoon, too ſoon! you mult to duſt return! — 


60 Virtue inſures no reſidence on earth 


4. 1 in a heav'nly and naithortsl ſtate, 5 
A ſure reward awaits your vitiuous deeds; 


— 2 hope is your's, tho' ſhort ſhould be your date; 4 
4 "OM where on een Ow te 1 ne fr 


% / , 


A 2 ELEGY, addreficd to Pl A Lavr, = 


on the Death of ber favourite TuRTLE-DOvE. 


"IR'D with the dance, the gay and crouded ball; j 


To peaceful home Maria now retires; 
Tho- oft ſhe follows fickle Faſhion's call. 
OR" Ambition all her boſom, fires, 


She pants for ey ry language, ew ry tongue T 0 1 70 „ 
But 


She burns to * ev Tg Science thro ? 


5 ( 273) 


But ſay, Maria. 4 it e'er be ſung, 
Thou haſt forgot * harder ſelf to know ? 


Thou wert not ern to "be a {ubborn late, 
Or on the Bench explain the doubtful Law z 

Or at the Bar (its rigour to abate) 5 

Plead for the N * on a flaw. 


To live by Traffic, thou wore neer c defigitd a; 
To ſteer the veſſel to each diſtant coaſt; 

To wage fell war againſt thy fellow- Kind; 
To raiſe a Bulwark, or rommand a Hoſt. 


Heav'n has got, formed thee, with Hoek bowl, 
To cure or comfort each corporeal ill; 

Nor muſt thou, teaching Phyſic for the Soul, 
High from the Pulpit preach th' Almighty | will, 


Then, 3 all that ſtudy, all that pain, 
To learn each Tiene, and, each language read? 
From theſe, Maria! lo, what little gain? 


Thy mind is ruflled at a Turtle dead ! 


| Thou weep'ſt, Fond maid! with tears bedew thy Dovel 
Now wring thy hands, and tear thy gt hair! 
Thy heart is feeling, and unfeign'd thy love; 

But all thy ſoul i is ſadden'd by ___ 


b I ſuch thy farrow. at. 0 ill, 
O may'ſt thou never love a chankleſs Swain! 


A Lover loſt! —(what could thy paſſions ſtill?) | „ 
* 1 rief, or l then would Week thy brain. r 
V Mi 
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VERSES 50 to Laon Lavr, with the Prefar | 
of a LANDIS DATING. 


. 


 EPICTED, here, Contenaent's: * cot. Behold 
With lowly roof of mean thatch cover'd 0' er; 
W here, jarring loud, no coſtly gates unfold, 
But Asi ſtoops to ope its humble door. 


"Wo, im a8 ˙d, fre the ſtream of Sn care; 4 
In. Ne ſome, angling, earn their ſcanty bread; 
(Who, hardy, try to wade, no better fare; _ 
1 For Rocks and Cat racts thwart their vent rout 
tread.) N 


E Some, muſing, ſtand PE d view he Mote 
Where vainer mortals think ſure bliſs to find; 
They, prudent, ſhun the rapid torrent's roar; 
Heav' n $ doom receiving with an even mind. 


. Others, again, with Wealth and Prineely pow In. 

An ample arch, high, o'er the torrent throw; _ 
And ſoft they roll. in golden, giddy hour; 

But where they'll en, alas! any little know: : 


A wood obſeute, perchance, they have to paſs, 
+ Where no broad path admits proud grandeur's car; 
Their wheels may ſtop, ingulphr f 1n deep morals; 


Their fteeds may ſtumble o o'er A traverſe 0 
| u 


. In he e Landkip Wn which theſe lines ade, was a river in 
front, on the left-hand bank of which Was a Hermitage or Cot 
lage; on the right-hand bank ſtood an Angler, and a flatve of 
Contemplation ; and, farther W e was a Bridge * 
Poſt- chariot driving along it. 

+ Excuſe a rumbling line or two. When 1 thirk the ſound 
js expreſſive of the ſenſe, I take no exception againſt the hare 
| ing R, or — other Jetter of the * 


ent 


a 
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Full many a prickly thorn and bramble call 
Obſtruct their paſſage, like an armed toe; 


The arch may crack, — then headlong down they fall; 


Plung'd i in the gh they re Wert to ſeas of woe. 


| A 
NORTHERN PASTORAL 


On * Death of the * 1 Counteſs of 


BUTHERLAND.. 


Addreſod to the Reverend Mr. Axoxkw Eras 


at whoſe Academy, at Enfield, the. late Earl and 
the Author of this Paſtoral s ſome 9 
very happily, to ogether. : 


Fortunati ambo! fi quid mea Carmina poſſunt, 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet 2vo. 


Vino. Ax. Lib. IX. 


HE fan was fank beneath the „ 8 hill; 
Falb'n was the breeze; the chilling ev'ning till; 
No leaf now ruſtled on the talleſt tree; 


No fly Was ſeen ; nor heard the humming bee; 


+ Much honour i doe to this Canons for the Rave he has _ 
had i in my ſon Charles's 5 tho" he my gain little by 


"4 * 


the productions of my brain.— 
* Tue * is . 10 be the Auturanal —_ 


But till a murmur, from the neighb'1ing ſhore, 
Diſt urb'd the ear with hatſh-reſounding roar; 
Tho? calm the wind, the waves yet heav'd on high, 
And, with their foaming, pleas'd the fhepherd's eye; 
Their foam alone was to the viſion free, 
For hazy twilight blended ſky and fea, _ 
But, when the ſun ſhone bright upon the tide, 
Blue ſeem'd the billows from the mountain' 5 fide ; i 
The azure ſky reflected then, was ſeen, 
And, as if ice, obſcur'd the ocean's green. 
The buzzing beetle, wing'd now with his pield. 
Through dewy vapour, ſkims along the field; 
And, here and there, regardleſs of his courſe, _ 
"he Nlumb'ring ſheep he ſtrikes, or ſtartled horſe. 
Up bounds the timid ſheep, and ſtamps the ground; 
His wak'ning mates, all wond'ring, riſe around; xz” 
Then as a hoſt, with daſtard panic ſtruck, | 
Within the * fold runs, ſcar d, the num'rous flock, N 
The oxen, looſen'd from the clay- Mod | plough, 1 | 
Cropt their green food beſide the favour'd cow; 
The cow, indulg*d, becauſe to man ſhe yields, | 
In milky ſtore, the paſture of his fields, 
Was, by Carinna, guided to the mead, 
And left to wander where ſhe liſt to feed :— 
When old Menaſcas, wearied with the day, 
Sat by his fire, and doz'd the hours away. 
Young Colin, wont to practiſe to his ſheep, 
Play'd on his pipe, and lull'd his fire aſleep; 
Whilſt fair Corinna deck'd the ſcanty board, 
#96 ſ] om ea tare ag Ruger afford; 3 
: | _ Fw 


+" As the 3 beainifat Landſt5ps "i the north, are in me 
1 of the ſea, the Archer Will be ue for giving 
a Peep of it in his paſtoral. — 


"Th folds i in che north are large engugh to admit of toeh x. 
race. 5 


1E 


IF is > 4 a” 


ä 


The lcar·d Corinna, trembling, totter'd near, 


| Two OY YER paſs ?—but, fool? it cannot be; 
It was a viſion fear'd me, in my dream; 


And what 1 N [| faw, did rely from. e 5 ö 


Nought have we ſeen; but grant, ye pow rs who know! 
No ills may fill our father s houſe with woe; | 
For, when, laſt night, I led my ſheep to fold, 
Stiff ſtood my dog, as child ith froſt and cold; e 


1 8 8 0 father! han what I have to relate „ 
| ( dread there's ſomething, darkn' ing, in our fate * 
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Then, all impatient, from the neiglb'ring town, 


Awaits gay Damon with her bridal gown. 
But good Menalcas, in his antient chair, 


Rkepos'd not long his mind from world'y care; 
For ſoon he ſtarted in his ſleep, and cried, 


With voice of horror :—* See how ſwift they glide, 
« Pale ſpectres both !—ah ! trace them as they fly,” 
With that he breath'd, and gave a deep- heav'd gh, 
Colin, appalld, his pipe dropt on the floor, 
Then ghaſtly ſtar'd, and ſhun'd the half-ſhut door. 


And ſought, in light, a vain relict from fear. 
Menalcas woke: : 


NM RN A e 8. 
My den did you ſee 


0 o n. 


I calPd him to me; foteward ſtill he ſtar'd; 
Stopt was my flock, and ſeem'd at ſomething ſ ſear'd, 


Some ſight, portentous, they did ſure 1 | = 
Po dome — ere to the * eye. 5 4 


-C: ORIN War» 


1 told 


2 ome of the country ; people have a notion, that br utes ſee 


many ſtrange things which the human eye can not diſcover. 


i. 


£420) 


1 told it not; for, when of ghoſts I ſpeak, 
You gravely chide me, for a mind fo weak => 
As, late laſt night, I left our neighbour* $ door, 
And eroſs d the yard#thick-ſtock*dwith all your ſtore, 
Pale ſhone the moon, and, awful] to my light 
Expos'd a figure, or a ſtalking ſpright; | 
I od aghaſt; when, lo! another came, + 
In white 1 and in ſhape, the ſame; 
It look'd around; and, with a won@'ring air, 
A geſture made expreſſive of deſpair, = 
It paus'd and liſten'd ; ſudden, looking back, 
It views its mate turn round the wheaten Rack Y 
But, ere its mate ſflow-glided from my fight, 
It ſtopp'd and beckon'd to its ſiſter ſpright; 
Wich ſolemn ſtep the ſecond follow'd near, 
And wrung its hands and wip'd a falling tear. — 
Ha! Damon comes; my brother, welcome home; 
But why ſo ſad? and why that diſmal gloom! __ 
Why on that front, ſo ſmooth of late, a frown? 
Is Pie-ball dead ?—or have you loft my y gown © ? 


'D A mM . 


P Alas! my aer what I have to mourn | 
Exceeds all loſſes you or l have bornez | 
The cauſe of ſorrow, which you read ſo well, 
Exceeds your gueſs, —almoſt: my pow'r to tell: — 0 
Dor chieftain's dead !— but, firſt, his gentle mate 

Fled to che . refoly'd to ſhare his fate. f ' 

_ | Conryna. 


| 
„The monopelizing of farms bein gn. not yet fo — in the ] 
North. Country, as it is in the South, it is no uncommon thing, _ 
in Scotland, to ſee a cottager poſleſs'd of a very bei 1 
farm - yard. k 
+ The Earl died a few hourh after his Ceuta Who was ] 
bronght to ker grave by a ong and tender nene on him 
during his laſt illneſs, - | 
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Hdelia dead! my lovd, my kenour'd friend! 
Then, farewell peace ;—contentment's at an end. 
My Friend ſhe was: ſhe gave me e' er that name, 
As to our cot, with gifts, ſhe daily came; 

Yet not with theſe Corinna's love ſhe won; 
With female counſels, with her ſmiles alone. 
When oft, at eve, I fed my feather'd flock, 
she by me ſat and held her little ock; 
Reprov'd him, gently, if he dar'd to bark; 

Each rareſt chicken, by its curious mark, 

She told me next; then, from my wooden bowl 
A handful took, to feed her fav'rite fowl; — — 
Even, ſuch ſmall y_w denote a Benerous foul, 


D. Hot $33 Col u. 
Fidelia gain'd my rev*rence and ren 5 
So ſweet her voice! ſo mild her eyes did beam! 
She ſooth'd my muſic, when ſhe liſten'd near; 

My pipe was ſofter, and its notes more clear... 1 
Then, howſhe ſmil'd! when oftmy lambkins Rray'd, J 
And ſkipp'd around her, as they wanton play'd, | 

Of her light ſtep, nor little Fock afraid. 
But her lov'd lord for him a tear muſt flow; =: 
Courage forgives, ſuch weakneſs in our woe; 
Courage, unmov'd, its own misfortune bears, 
Tho for a friend it drop ſome rrickling tears. 
Beneath my woe my mind, alas! 'muſt bend: 
I've loſt a chieftain, and a noble friend; 
A ſecond ſire; he promis d ſuch to "in 
It you, my father, luckleſs, died fore me. 
W en + Conſtance led his men to Britain's war, 
1 too, le young, his n d far; "on 
Peace 


+ The Earl Was Colonel of the Votes fertelble men. 
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Peace bleſs'd our ine ere we hadſcen a foe 3 
The band diſmiſs'd, home tides of ſhepherd's flow | 
Conſtance, in triendſhip, as in judgment, ripe, 
Call'd as I went, “ Here, Colin, take this pipe; 
With notes malodious cheer our native ſhore, x | 
"66 And glad N ſoul, when [I ſhall be no more.“ 


RB no" Tom 


That MEL: deap Colin, of our chieftain's love, N 
Muſt no your paſtime and our comfort prove. 
Sound it alofr, while I forget my 8 

And in its mulic ſeek a ſhort relief. 

O.ſtun the horrid billows of that ſhore, PE 
That ſink. my ſpirit with their hollow roar z 

All notes, now ſounding in a ſolemn tone, 


Awake my woe, and move me but to moan. 


That roar was wont to glad our mountain's fide, 
But, now, more grateful | is the diſtant tide; - 


8 When loud the ſurge in waves came rolling in, 


Large gifts it floated & for our foil ſo thin; 
But could it halt, and e' er at low-tide roar, 
Pd ſhun the rock. nor ſea · weed gather more. 


n POP PO => . 

' Your grief, my children, I, too well, approvey 
For much to grieve arraigns the God above 1 

Yer, when, in duſt, a long- lov'd friend 1s 1 150 

By ſudden impulſe nature's well obey?d; 

A tear will ſtart; the firmeſt ſoul will feel 3 | 

Each heart muſt bleed, that is not hard as feet. 


* 


Alas! they're gone; by heav'n's high will they ſped; 


\ Juſtis e Oy 2925 blec. 


The ſea-weeds, which the tide throws upon the TROY af 


ford the farmers, along: the coaſt, a n manure for their land. 


| But 


al · 
| d. | | 


Be mine the taſk, as at the hearth I fir, 


2813 
But © dry your tears; we're not of hope bereft ! 
A child they had, an infant they have left; 


That helpleſs orphan now demands our care, 
Demands the love we to edch other bear; 


Fhe parents dead, be all the joy we have 


To fave the daughter from a greedy grave; 


Our paſt regard, for them, we beſt mall 5. prove; <4 
Their infant tending with our fondeſt love. 


Cꝛsrinna ] you (for now the winds blow cold) 


Shall work a cloak, her tender limbs t'infold; 


With flowing ſtream, from fulleſt udder pre elt F 
Of fav'rite ewe, ſupply the mother's breaſt; 


Soon as. with ſhouts and far- -reſounding horn, 


The jolly huntſmen hail the ruddy niorn, 


(Your daily gift ſapporting on your _ 


With cautious ſtep to yonder city tread. 


And you, my i6ns! each day you ttudge to towti; 
Soft timb- wool. carry; (healthier far than down!) 
Be that her bed, with that Her Cradle lines - 

A healthful bed ekceeds a golden mie! 
Coll, too, at morn, the fragrant ketbs; chat grow 
Where feeds your flock | upon the rrountain's brow j ; 


Their juice, to babes, more pleaſi ing far muſt be 


Than indian coffee, or than Chinele tea. 


The ſofteſt mittens. ' for her arms, to knits; 
r, if you'll ſtrip ſome willow. -twigs, with care, 

F]l work a cradle and a wicker-chair,— ; 
Pleagdwith the thought, the old man cave a 0 ; 

And with his ſtaff, tranſported, ſtruck the — | 

With that he cheer'd his children to their meal; 
hen kneel'd to God to bleſs the common - weal 


To bleſs the orphan, and their board to bleſs; 


And Pray d t avert, in grief or joy, Exceſs. 


Oo 8 An 


+ Kninving | is a common emſtoyment among the ſhepherds W 
Scotland. 


A Friend inſcribes it now, a friend i 
Who means, of all his worth, alone to ell. 


(a * 


An nEPITAPH intended for W 1 L ore, 
32 T8 ExvrizLD.; 92 


Who W by the Benefaction of. 1 * pur. 
Chaſed his Tombſtone, and laid it in the Church. 
8 of that Place, continued to pay a N Vik 
to the Spot, of his future Abode,  _ | 


Nthioking mortals! 1 and ak this "I 
UL). No darling ſon, no daughter, loſt, 1 moan; x 
| No boges of a fe father, claim a ear; 3 
No honour'd reliques of a monarch, here 15 
In this dark vault, his debt to nature paid, 
Michael, a poor, but honeſt man, is laid; 87 
Michael ſtill liv'd when friendſhip. laid this "FIR 


One goodly. practice: : ere by ave he fell, 3 
| Serenely ſad, he courted oft the dead. 
And, to his od. a daily viſit —_—_... 
Je great, ye prbud, ye rich, ye. poor, attend; 

This leſſon follow : "EAT. view TO 5 ; 


On the Dur of thi Meet Mr. pg: - ever 
Author of the SENTIMENTAL Jovnnay, Kc. 


dobnx, Britons! mourn; your. facal loſs * 

plore; | r 
. fled your iſle, for Sterne is now no more: 
Sterne, who, to man, this leſſon left below: 
£ 1 moſt 1s bleſt, whoſe ſe feelings o overfiow. 2 


_ perrarn 


+ NS -- 


Hop ETOUN Hovsz. 


9 2 
7 *. 5 * 1 
4 r 


. ASS not, prond mortals | . this unmindful by; * 
0 Here moulders c one, Who never told a lie; $ 
1 Who ne'er detracted from angther” * / 7 
Nor e' er, by ſcandal, brought a man to ame; 10 
1 In life's uneyen path, contented, trod; | 
3 Curs'd not 94 4 neighbour, nor blaſphem'd his «Goa, 1 
1 | To converſe private gave no lining r 
: Nor was, one ander, ever known to hears. 
* Who, ſilent to his friends as o his. foes, a 
; His maſter's ſeerers ,neyer would dilcloſe; «4 
But faithful, ſober, Pious, good god, and juſt, 
Serv'd him obedient, . and ws his craſs; 3 
More virtuous, none, in boaſtful Greece or Poe: 
More _ and AR For KAY be was and Ll 
+ Adv, * n Er cox, 
„ Who died on the 2 th of March 1777, in the IJ 5 
5 NM Ter of his ASE | 
F, | Having "ak and faithfully "oe in ks Office, 
4 of Common Crier, the Town and 
. Corporation of Northampton. 
de- 8 HEN ſilenced. by the voice of Death, 
"8 — 5 i Ef bet mighty breach 
. 0 0 2 Gare 
* I don't POOR if I wins made myſelf Wear 8 
hut I meant that it was impoſſible for him to Join like a man; 


PH 


who pa all his taculties, 


perTapn for an ig. SERVANT = 


—— 
— N 


f 
; 
1 
* 


= * * * 
E 3 — 
6 . 


"” 
* — Pr 1 9 
wy FEE - . : — 
A = — — 
WP n * 


1 Who told of n and theft, 


Each time his „ 
| Rergergber, — life is ort and —_ ; 


On 3 ( 1 9 

ave, vent to ſpeech, in ſtronger rag NE 
fe Mortal had: Heat aging, ES 
; Who words, in tidings, never . 5 
But frecly with his neighbours, ſhared ; 


Wich! found of bell, to ev'ry door; 3 lt 4 


And off, in honour | of the dead, ee 2 10 wi 


Suck fervent raiſes ſang, or fad, e 2 

Some were (he'd vow With en 
Ketürn'd to life, T'w hen they were {ti my” 5 
Who loud ET to foe and h 

The /ofet which tt $fortunes ſend; Fr oy pi 


And men gt y fraud, ber . 


Such Aae 5 7 of ate e 266] 


| Ong noiſy Man perform'd the „ 


id now another, wich e bell, hk ; Ms "2 
i Attemp ts to toll the Wattitas nelly" mk 9 


Arteripts the ues of the dead; 


O! may y ye'prph t by his trade! 
ell alarms the Arch 


Think on the hours (to your ſad colt) © 
Which tige bath ſton; and ye baue hs, 

Reflect how oft ye heedleſs fray. 

From honour's path, from virtue's ways, 
91 let its ſound ſupply your feen 
Aa TOR e N 1 e hence Hes 


1 FI bt 


OY 3 l 4 £ DET, 
5 "* Eg FTE v (i $56 W714 9 
„ 4 + +1374 + ; 


end ran Wk and ſe ben 8 a a 


= * 6 s of fiſh, —+ eke live an _ oy * are brad | 


12 4 7 1 by. his pit 1 


5 5 N 
t 9 * 5 N F . « = 3 o * Ox 
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0 news of & wanton murder pip i 3 
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4n OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE; ſpoker 
277 RAS. of a Country T heatfe. {Ih 


„ 8 holen from behind » PO 
RAT, Ki ms: 87 pray do, good brother Tom, 


Enters in the character of a Farmer. 


The droll Contriver, ſurely, was a Poet, 
Or ſome Improver, (both alike their Sant) 


But, hocus'd: pocus d All, with ſo much art! 
That Juggler, Jenas, muſt have play' da part. 


Vaniſh'd they are, like viſions. of a dream! 

Unleſs, perhaps, (d tell if 1 were near 'em) 

In gloxes, the Fair on whiter ſkins now wear . © 
| The” late black cob toe he, by ſome witch's Pans, | 
Are conjur'd all to Ladies“ lace and gauze! 
Here dwell'd ſome fambs; and Rill, 1 kuf, were e 
57 ound eee 

Sitting, ro TY in innocence kad; Lo WF 


There, in their ſtead, a few wild oats are ſown. / 
Our cha and flraw are alſo ſtol'n « or fled, 158 
But ſoon return 3 poorly y fed!” 

And ſhort their ſtay.— (H muſt em friendly n) 
For harveſt's wy. 50 Lan 1 en- the bn. 
My fail I Tee converted to a cane, © 

A Critic's ſtick !-=to threſs out whit they 1 mean. 


Now turn'd to iH, more Precious ſtores contain. 
Zounds ! now think; —in this ſame place, l'm old, 
They ve aug a Pip<that can an hundred hold! 


Let's lee our barn, now theſe fine folk are come, 5 


ooks! while 2 ange! I yow I ſhould not know il 
Who elſe would change plain Nature with ſuch eee ge 


Where all the Ming that hung on yonder beam? 5 


Our oats no more! = yet, if the truth were known, ; 


The ſacks that held our little ſtock of grain, a5 4 


Who 


ts 
3 OW HUE rr eee eee — ET ec ns. , 
* „ n y M WY I WR 8 9 * n " a 
SY WEIS. 9 J 9 nd Ka * . TOE! "REY * 
N 0 5 * Ka! b 
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Who knows, the Play'rs—{the brody way to thrive 
to inter their Landlord; here, alive; . 


that their A Aa il the ſetting Sun, 
| My worthy WER. 'tis time ws me to run! 


Th... B24 * 
N45, WN \ EE — 8 Ace 
8 2 *. © * 3 5 0 - H \ 1 * 8 ky ; 


4 
I #* K * I 0 . a US + Yer. * 


ed ended; 


Dbat point in view, YAY. Soak. not 17 0 we u 
if nog r Altar. (us 


=; 


| from 60G — þ ce ene Exe 

hearſed, to a numerous. Audience, by the Y 

| Gentletyen educated at a public Academy... 1 
. IK 1 N 3 


-H0 "Hudics Nature, thin! 
A cloſe. attention, in a gide 
12 heat dull precepts can we Ye J 
No; mix your maxims with ſome fun or wit; 
Such keep us HN d An Sermons. would you teach 2 
Sede 05 
Treat us with avels, or ſome new dreſs'd Jable— 
All nail'd you'll "kind. us round the deſk or table! 
At tales of woe, too, we can giye an ear, 
And learn 4 
Can 1 


Kt * 
ft, x * 


% OS. 1 
© "2 S% N 


— 1 * cen — $: 2 tear: hill} | 


Bee 14 A, or th e giphan- +l 4 


Klee fo go, and returns. 


No 8 ee . n cg be mended; * 
1th aught L fad I meant not to offend; ; | 


mY 121 


s not, ſure, to find | 


ebene ſelf ſhould preach. 


* 


3 each to pleaſe is uuf Being's end; = 


(#5 : 


80 giddy youth; by Motaliſts we re BE: . mY 
Are caſt to goodhefs in a cunning mold; 
Are faſhion'd into any ſhape you liy;— 

Amuſe our minds, we're work d Hie Potter's el 

Our-Maſter, thus, with kind intention fraught, 

Meant, with a Play, t have pleasd 48 well as taught ; 
4% To raiſe the Genius and to mend rhe 15 Yr 
Cato was nam'd, and each affigi'd his part, 
Fir'd at the name, 1 gave my fear vote, 
But none ſo tame, - to wear the petticoat!! 
To wake the foul by tender ſtrokes of att,“ (OB 
No hardy youth would play rhe wwman's part. 


U : 


2 quoth Tom, upon their wooden pegs! 0 


e Lud! I ſhou' d trip, and break my ſpindle legs. 
« My head, quoth Dick, is worth their's all to * 
1 Ich neer ſhall noddle with an Offrich Feather. 
9 Mayhap, hereafter, they may ornament it; EE: 
But, by their leave, they ſhall not non torment its 
0 Dreſs it it, like buli or ram, with curling force; . 
Or give it Blinkers,f like a vicious horſe; 
With greaſe and powder bake it to a cruſt, 
While iron pins ſtick in it,—tilt they ruſt; 

i Force o'er my noſe their ſulky hat, —and thes 
e Cock up my pecker, 5 like a tippling hen!” = 

e Shall I, 3 Jack, expoſe my tawny breaſt? 
* Firſt, with. fat feeding fwell my ſcraggy cheſt ; 

e With beef and pudding plump me up at pleaſure; 
te In R then, YOu; l R me quite 1 


c  Faltef, 


0 4 3) Lines 1 s Prologue 80 we Tragedy of Cay. 
| +Jwitarſng.on tipo a Lady's: ſtep· 

I Drawing his NN over his head, imo the bay of 
k French night · cap. 07 ee 


J Horeing a round hes ovet his noſe; and — A hen | 
rink king. 


} 
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te Paltafp, or Scrub, or any part but laſs's : T1 
«© In woman's. clothes I'd fright the very glaſſes,” 1 
The Drama, thus, was partly laid aide; 

| 89 none would act the widow, wife, or bride; 
ome ſpeeches yet, from Shakeſpeare, we retain, 

And, bete and there, a thought from Milton gain; | 

Pope's Chaplet, too, and thoſe of other Bards, _ 

We've robb'd,—t'amuſe you with, inſtead of cards,— 

Spadille, Manille, and Baſto, ſwift be gone! 

The Muſes here ſhall drag you from your. throne : 

A milder rule the Fair have choſen now;  _ _ 

| Sparkled each eye, and {mooth'd is every brow; _ 

While dimpled checks. the boſom's peace proclaim; 

A ſofter ſway ſucceeds. your tyrant-reign! 

But ſhould the agents of the Muſes will 

Their high. beheſts imperfectiy fulfill; 

Aw'd by your preſence, ladies, ſhould we fail, 

We truſt your candour will us here avail; ß 


\ — _ 


g . 0 of * 4 
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We truſt you'll judge us as you would your Swains; 
Who faulter moſt as moſt they feel their pains.— _ 
Smile on us 20, and, if we meet when older, 
Plainer we'll ſpeak; I warrant you, and bolder.  _ 


A 


An OCCASIONAL EPILOGUE to the MOURN- 

ING BRIDE. Spoken by ALMERIA, at the 

T Theatte at NogTHamyTon, © . 
Gothic taſte hath reign'd, in latter Age, 
I 0o raiſe the dead, to—ſpout upon the Stage; 

Here murder'd Kings, ſtabb'd Wives, and poiſoti'd 
r thts Digs i har FO bits 
Start up to life, — and hail you from the ſhades. * 
1620 „ TON e ee ty: e ee 2 Thus, = 


s a 
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« f 
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Thus, We tame Players, when our r Authors bid, 

Tho' llain muſt ale la Coffin has no lid l) 5 
Pointing to the * 

And, courting praiſe, but dreading more offence, 

With ghoſtly peech oft ſhock all common ſenſe. 

But Me the Bard, by favour and protection, 

Hath here exempted from a Reſurrection; f 

He kill'd not Me; and meant by that to tell, 

A Mourning Bride hath ſeen nor Heav'n nor Hell, 

Unknown the joys of Matrimonial life! 

To her unknown, its troubles and its 1 

Yet, tho' l'm left a Bride, I know full well 

Where, on this earth, is plac'd my Heav'n or Hell; 3 

It you but „nile, 1 think my faults forgiven, ; 

And bleſſed then! my ſoul is all in Heaven 

But ſhould you frown, I need no deeper go, 

To feel the torments of the Damn d below. Vs 

No more behold me, tho? in ſable gown, 


A Mournin "g Bride, Pm wedded to yaur Town; 


I'm pledg? to pleaſe you, and my Intle charms 
Are all to win you.—Take me to your arms; 
Protect me, cheer me, place me by your ſide; „ 
If you len L am a 133 . 


The SAILORS ant the Sroxz Inacns; a ; Parable. 8 
VOTH rarr'd | Fack unto Tom, as We 8t. Paul, |: 


They were viewing the ſtarues* plac' lune on 


its wall: ee . 


1 On che North ade of the 3 bee mere are hs oY 15 
tues; and the one on the corner of the front * the lixth 
apoltle in view. S Ce 


* 


AF 8 


ay; 


« But ſix) pofiles 1 ſee, blaſt the builder! he- $ ofit 
Quoth Tem: the reſt ſleep ag and ery 
mate! about.“ 5 | 
My tale has a meaning} ,—you'll e —tis ſhort: 
' You need but to name our div! 5 1 U Conf; 4 "7 
Sleep half of our Rulers, as owls in old walls, 
The 5 ö ey wh watch 888 ch 4 Wa on p aus 


. CONnTENTIENT within 3 common 1 a 
A a Piervat ot ur FAMILY ron Written in the Yea 
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Chi ſa por meta a* ſuoi penſieri, in rants, 
Che, peg vana ſperanza immoderata, + 

Di moderato we non — 11 frutto! 


* u PIs ron Vivo. % 


THEN, daubd 0 ed bſparer with md 0 
with mire, 

In riding from town to my own country fire, 

I enter the houſe, (in like dirty condition 

As was fatty Slop, the Shandyan phyſician, 
When he fell from his poney, with projectile force, 
At the terrible ſight of Ob'diab's coach- horſe) 
My two ftduteſt lads, with a thundering din, 
Come galloping to me, to welcome me in— 
In each hand a pratler, I march to the parlour; " 
There madam fits ſuckling her dear little ſnarler; 
Ibe youngeſt, I mean, who's got ſnuffling his noſe, 
OF I =, dull noddle woul » gladly, FRE, 0 


3 " 
F 


„ AOlwaulte era oe U ß ̃ ̃—uqX»N ͤ ß ce. ic cee..zc—= 


That oft they their noſes attempted ta ſqueeze in; 
But, not with compariſons longer to tire. 
Theſe boots, as they are, I ſet up at the fire. 


5 „„ 
Tho! dirty I look'd as the doctor foreſaid, 
Pray, let not the ſimile farther be read; \ 


* 


For, in grandeur, I ſeem'd as the arms of this land, 
That tween two ſupporters, illuſtriouſly, ſtand: _ 
A fierce, noble lion, and his unicorn mate 
Prance, proudly erect, and attend them in ſtate. 
A kind kiſs having had, (a ſweet welcome to home!) 
I forthwith begin to diforder the oon. 


1 pull off my boots; — but nor ſuch as fly Trim, 


To pleaſe uncle, Toby, in humorous whim, 

Converted to mortars ;—but ſuch as he might 
Make field- pieces 'of —full as dread in a fight. _ 
Yet not ſuch as Hudibras ſtuff d bread and cheeſe in,) 
The rats and the mice with the ſcent ſowellpleaſing, & 


Quick, arch-looking Joha pops the dog into one, 


As the dwarf thruſt Gulliver into the bone; - 


And Charles, who is ever as keen at a joke, 


With matter combuſtible makes t'other ſmoke. 


Having, farther, my ſurtout thrown down on a chair, 


And haul'd out my ſlippers from under the ſtair, 
I'm challeng'd by madam, to walk out and play 


With the ſweet, little Cupids, while yet it is day. 
Then out we all ſally, with loud-ſhouting noiſe 


And joytul acclaim from the two elder boys; 
With her ſuckling Maria trips lightly along; 
Leads, ſmiling, the van, as ſhe hums us a ſong. 


Next follows the kitten, purſu'd by the dog, 


(For teazing poor kitten there's neer ſuch a rogue,) | 
be ſqualling and mewing, he barking before us, 


But how you would laugh, to behold, in the rear, 


| The ſcene we exhibit,—(a ſcene the moſt queer 5 7 


SE 


And fill'd up the bottom with hay and with toys, 
1 put to my hand, and, on wheeling 


As the children then chuckle, 1 N am plear'd: 2 
Thus ſee, by how little from care I am eas d; 
Hence learn to contain, in a ſpace full as narrow, 


* 
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In Holland, I doubt not, with wonder you's ve e ſeen, 
_ Fraif'd on by one nag, needy doctor's machine; 
A carriage have we, full as light to the feel, 
That runs without horſe, and that has but one whee}, 
With pompous, big phraſe J cer ſcorn'd to beguile: 

A barrow tis called in plain, vulgar ſtylez  _ 
In which having ſtowed my two ſhouting boys, 


the barrow, 
Cry,. —“ who'll buy my puddings? nice Js of 


marrow?” ? 


And oy your — 1 a nga W 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It.1 was the coffin. at Bri 2hthelmſtone, ſome rs 
ago, for the Gentlemen * Ladies to go into the 
Water at the ſame place of dipping. The Parſon 
of the Pariſh at laſt remonſtrated againſt the indeli- 
cacy {not to ſay indecency) of this cuſtom ; for, 
tho' the Ladies dipt in their flannel gowns, the 
Gentlemen bathed all naked, and might conſequent- 
ly be viewed at the Women's diſcretion. He ac- 
cordingly prevailed on the Guides, to aſſign to 
each Sex a ſeparate bathing-place. However, when 
Larrived at Brighthelmſtone, J found the whole 
Aſſociation of Guides ripe for rebellion, and threat- 
ening to bring the Men and Women together a- 
gain, even in deſpite of the honeſt Parſon. The 
Gentlemen, to be ſure, could have no objections to 
the alteration; but as the Ladies ſeem'd to be ra- 
ther neutral in the queſtion, I was really appre- 
henſive it would have been carried againſt him. It 
was, therefore, principally to laugh the 3 
into the Doctor's opinion, that I ſcribbled the fol- 
lowing Letters. They firſt appeared in a Pam- 
phler, gow out of print, and tao flovenly ' written 
do 
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to undergo a ſecond Impreflion ; but, having cor. | 


ch as my ti 
here preſent them to my Readers, as, to ſome of 
them, my little ridicule on the Subject may ſtill be 
of ſervice. The cuſtom of promiſcuous . 


I underſtand, is ſtill continued at Scarborough. 


Being not bleſſed with either A Wife or a Daugh - 


ter, J am not ſwayed, in this matter, by motives 
of ſelf-intereſt. Bur | profeſs myſelf to be a ſin- 


cere friend to the Fair Sex; and, as Such, k ever 


conſidered that, next to the fear of God, the chief 
guard on a Womän's Virtue is het. "Modeſty. We 
daily ſee the Chaſtity of a Woman labived, whilſt 
her Modeſty remains unconquer d; but when once 
the Latter is overcome, the Former muſt fall in 


"the conqueſt,” Me ads Fae 
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INTRODUCTORY. it 


f 


From London, July 22, 1769. 


W's 


3 „ 
5 


'M told, my dear Rn; you continue to lave, 
I For the ſake of your health, in the br, 
„„ one Wave; * * 
Any int'reſt had I with choſe half. aby legions, oh 
Who ramble below in ſubaquean regions, l 
I'd not fail to indite a poetical treatiſe, 
Jo Neptune addreſs d, and his wife, Madam Thetig : 
Who, deep twenty fathom the ſubmarine gulph in, 
Keep the ſign of (as poets have told us) the Nolphin; 
And who furniſh their cuſtomers, as they can bear it, 
With ſea-water bumpers, inſtead” of good claret; 1 
Id call upon them, as juſt now I was ſaying, 
That for you a large ſtock of good health they would 0 
lay in; 

6 By Kdt their Nymphe, and he Wereidd ſo FM 
(Cookwenches and chambermaids of the ſaid inn,) 
With Triton their oftler, who, as old Homer ſays, 
Blows his horn too as \poſtboy, and drives the : ond 
ORE. JAE. 

Td get them to cull all rhefimples that grow 

In the valleys and coral plantations below; 

To i impregnate the waters, aboye we refer to, 

With quantity double of ſanative virtue; 
That my friend I: might meet when returned, as! vim, 
As bonny and plump, as a briſk healthy fiſh ;— 

But int'reſt, alas! in theſe realms having none, 5 * 
I muſt hope that, without it, your job will be dene. 

Mean time, my dear triend, when, you take y Your 
„ lotion, OW | 5 
Wu * rs nee er venture to dip in the ocean; 

; n . Tor, 
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For, as Virg it, and all the old poets afin, 
The Nereidz like fury, will bite at a worm; 
And, truly, deplorable would be your fate, 


Should they ſnatch at, and chen run away with on 


bait; 


2 ſuch a ſad plight, you'd ag Mank as. December, 


And your houſe & be depriv d of a very good member: 
_ Give 49 ſame good advice to your friend, jolly M/s, 


To guard himſelf well gainſt ſuch terrible ili 


(To the wiſe, faith the proverb, ſufficient” $2 word, 92 
For what is a ſoldier, depriv'd of his word? 
How diſmally fad would his hardſhip. be reckon? d, 


*.. e 


Anz your ablenice 1 ind an agreeable band, 
Ang rambled half over the ſogth of the land; 
A fortnight ago I return'd in good caſe 
To this great, noiſy, ſmoaky, delectable place; I 


Whence. with fervour that Fengler Weges wn | 


ſecures, 
Lying it 1 under 1 hand, 1am Your's 8. 3 


* : oh I) ” 


LETTER 13 55 


A0 


j * | Saturday, from Brighthelmltone. ol 
I INCE Ou my good. friend, you'\ ve provok' 4 
me to write, 


PA take up the pen, and will ſcribble thro? En 


A | a 2 l : „ , 
„ * Houſe of commons. 


. 


I | 


% a, a vw ——_—— 


— * 
an - 


* 
* 


TY * 2 
Pi bebe rh So Nie and wit ente yo 85 witk 
letters, BP e «7 


fo wiſh both my fingers and Akts * were in fetteks. 


* wit 


et, now you're from home, and have nothing 0 7 


1 will doubtleſs amuſe you to read ſo nething new; 
And new things, to write Jou, are not hard to light 
Tt on, Ty 

As you ne'er was to dip i in the water at 1 1M 
80 call'd they this town of Br ig ht belm/tont of old, 

is here fit to tell, leſt the critics might ſchld; 

A well-written book: —('tis a rule they would quore,) 

Should be underſtood without comment or note. 


 Digreſſions are e e, thoſc, When there ' 


need. 8 
Il uſe at diſcretion; 3 fo, 1 proceeds Nod] Iv 
Proceed ii in my Letter, but not in my Story ; 


For that; in . time, ſhall be laid down Vatots 3 yes. 


| 1 hate the old mode of beginning a. tale, 


By which facts that follow are render'd quite wr 


ich which epic, poets, in ſtories ſo rare, 


i ; IT 
Preſent. .1 vou in front, With a bill of their fare! — 


Arma vifumque ran rojæ qui prinus 4b oris, © 414 
8 Virgil h ins, and toretels what's before 8 


And Dan Pope, I Had, —(for Mo: read 54 i 


With as little 7 70 makes to ſpeak; 
Y For pray note in Iliad, where þa 14 ons prevall,. 
Thus learned tranſlator commences his tale: 


8 Achilles“ Wrath, te Gfeece the direful Hr j 7 p 4 
18 | 


0 Of woes. vonumber'd, heavenly Goddels ! 

Tn Odyſſey too, as begins the tranſlati 

0 by 25 n are ' foreftall'd if narration: * 
he man, f for - Fiſdom's variggs arts. redown'd; | 


« Long ex sd 1 in woes, ule! refound 7 * 
To 7 bill o of fare 1 moufd in 


ake nb objection; 


(1 would 3 ſave both my ſight and reflection) 


__ Provided 


ins the tranſlation. „ 
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7 ra ſkim off the cream from my poor, malo b 
And diſhing it up, in one good, ſolid meſs, 
Shou' d feaſt you at once, without fear of exceſs, 
Or cloy to your ſtotnach, by ſwallowing « of wah, 
Prepar'd by the pen of a We ſo raſh. 


_— Becauſe 1 foreſee that true wit will be ſcarce, 
And would Fain make a ſhew at ſhall coſt of reflec. 


7 Shall oft wtite you urlhes by way of Feten. 
To fill up the ſpaces 'twixt humour and wit, 3 | 
The two ſtanding diſhes of comical writ. I 1 t 
As when, at Lord's dinner, roaſt-mutton is ſerv'd, 
To ſide· board ' tis ſent, and there left to be carv'd; 
Tou may thank your kind ſtars, I ſhall not ſet 4. 
My ſmall diſh of wit to be wiſhfully ey'd:— 


2 So, rather than trouble your Peta to tetch 1 


That coſt me, in writing, as 
| Yet daſhes, my worthy, good Sir, I muſt tell 9e, 
Help often to furniſh a hungry man's belly; | 

My friend Triſtram Shandy would cut a fad e . 
15 If. from his Opinions, with critical rigour, 

We lopt off the daſhes, which lengrhen his chapters, 

And 3 to prolong his digreſſive, odd 3 1 
His book of thoſe daſhes we muſt not curtail; ; 
3 n 18 the om 1 3 HOPE? its leh 


n 
By vided the aarhor would tell me what's 1 If 

And what he had dreſt'd as my beſt mental „ 5 
For my diſh 1 could chooſe at the very firſt look, 5 
Then ſkip Ger the Trifes, and ſhur up che bock. 0 


Perhaps now you wiſh, 0 tuduld give * 
+ * no pam, J 1 


Ms: | 


ut I, —in my letters thus hobbling | in "Fe 


oC wiki. wore 


tion, — 


You might perhaps find, twas not eaſy to reach it „ 


fical traſh, 


Contented you'd dine on nonſe 
cheap as ab. 
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The if uti NAY judgmenr.. he hag written cooler, Y 


rs too, haye been bleſs with paunch "$ 


Or leſs ks had 15 of thoſe lines without ruler. 
Allow me'then daſhes; —allow' me digreſſion ;— 


Fe orgive my bad metre, and want of expreſhon ;- — Po 
toceſs of rime, — 


volume of rh Ye. —— — 
But now, I ſhall follow rhetorical laws. 


Aad, às other great orators, Bee male a pauſe. © 


1 warrant PN give'you,—in Fl 
ith matters of fact, —a full 


For chis proverb thoſe orators well underſtood: 


Too much of 4 thing! is for nothing thought e | 
pen e er to Angers and tand, 


n. 


80, true a#n 
Tour EO 1 am, Sir, at e 15 


FEE, 


4 * 


r ee * 
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loc. ay. 


4 


wt e car Sir, in my. 


| This morning [ roſe 3 in good time * my bed: 
Perceiving Machines with ſome people go in, 
Iran fo the Creek at the end of the Stene; 


Iran in ſuch hurry to be at the 
Ia, ere I wot, among all the 


ſea, man, 
fine women. 


Gad! how lucky, thought I, to time it ſo pat! 
7 making a bow, as 1 took off my hat, 


(Wk me 
Qu 2 


gg d in old Beldam that ſtood dripping "I 
We wit the women all gave me A ſtare) 


Ta 


oP 


— 


? ne W424 


2 . 


> 
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e 2 


1 
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'C 300 ). 


| Fo Raw me a vater m chine that was empty; 
+ What Demon, quot ſhe, brought 1905. wier e r 


3 I alk 
What buſineſs expet ye 2 What thing ſeck ye 2 er!? \ Whi 
is here that the Ladis, refreſh int © fare 75 Tu Wha 
Peyored, this B Mi their innocent; ple x I Es 
You cannot. dp. þ ere, tho' you offer'd.3 3 treaſure; & - Bade 
gg take yourle] f off, for I have no more fetus.” Who 
I thought mylc ne the did her-ſpeech; LIP 1 1 
For che xr 2 d, might, | . $98 W. my. wt 
| 4 * a4 f 3.6248 44 97 
_ "bag _pakg te lai N e lox be e Ke oi Did! 
] put fh IÞ j4 2 fol low” Al 1 10 Al 
coats 10 to the n h n top. 1 Fer. 

| Where ne F 52780 in their flippers, walk FOE ; | 


Their footſteps | follow'd; when ge I deſcried 
Ihe Catts, rler Gentlemen 3 L 7+ 


i en m. 5 A 
But fo ſnug {6 clofe-t<<( em much! Expe 
How many 15 Tyburn would gad de ſuch! = 1 
For holes are im theſs (tho ab vep'd in) re! 
Thro' which 1700 cal 5 and x LO be . Fer 
And \ that is the caule, as ] afterwards heard. 1 And 
From athing the Men, by the Women mn fear d 5 It dig 
Far in plung d the / farmer. as naked as | 1 0 ſe 
Bi i in webt dhe ther, likeft 5 pics 4 I 
— 990 3 * *R Es 
It there ore di Fri phe ſome, FAY FP 
Thave women 16 them in fro | 
And ſome ik E as Rite 


Whilſt they all all | their ties. 


Lag d for a.Cart, 50 4 £90 
Handed: me into ohe, Wy (890g. cif 90.4 | 
Ore eſe. a Bridegrog m that. ca e there t. 


Ow E INE Dake) 


50 e 1. 0 
beauties fo hi 10 


( 392 3 
Impreſs'd with, late. danger, and narrow eſcaps ., 


I afk'd of the Guide, (as, the minutes did. paſs, 
While he ſtood. at the door to await my.yndrefs,), - 
What man firſt agyis'd em, and, who was that, raſh 


4 


ne j 


- 


eh | | 33-6 *b 353 . e FISH: CONE - 
Bade the Ladies to. dip, it in lonely queer faſhion? 
Who Toon, them, to. lays, in thoſe, waves clear as, 


F "Xx. 


With all ite res ga e Nan er eln: 
For the men All in buff, but the, amen in ſacks, 
Did bathe, once together -= like hounds, in full packs. 


„Alas my goqd maſter, no great feyolution 
Fer bred in a Kingdom ſuch horrid contuſion, 
As hath, in our town, this late curs'd innovation; - 
What gpod, Sit, at beſt, can it bring. to the Nation? 


My. three Fellow, guides, there, and I (ta our coſt,) 
Experience; hat ſuma, by: this change, here are loſt; 
Tor Storks chin a8 zou, and dęgrepit old age. 
Are now all the Birds that e er hop to our Cage; 
For one that digg, nog there us'd once to dip fen, 
And moſt of them tao, ſtout, ſtrong, able men. 


It did my heart good, (tho it made my teeth chatter,) | 
Jo ſee; them flounce, tumble, and Rick in the water; 
| ſo willing, 5 


To ſwim, fore the women they were all ſo, willi 
A pint they oft gave me along with my * ſhilling! 


(The, Guides you. ſaw.drippiog, each in ber rough 


RT! 
Have loydl 

dince the late innovation, is greatly decay'd. 
The Parſon, of whom we ſuſpected the leaſt, 


(For where there is miſchiet ſhou'd neꝰ er be a Prieſt} 
7 Ms + 1 N a * 77 4 9 5 e 7 9 1 5 


Twas 


bl K . 
5 2 


— 


A Hiing 3s the common fare of a bathing machine, and a 


Guide to attend it, at Brighthelmſtone. 


From barbarous mainung, or mercuels rape, 


y; complain'd that their ſalt-dipping trade, 


63 


Twas He firſt propounded this curs'd innovation 1 
He went to the Doctor, on deep conſultation :— 
Quoth he, My good Doctor, I find that my health, 
And ſtrength of my limbs are departed by ſtealth; 
When firſt I did dip, or did dive in the ba, neg 
I ſtood briſk and hearty, and ſtiff as a tree 
A pleaſure to ſeeme! liked to be ſeen; Secs Ds 
_ card not if thouſands beheld me go in. 
Lamentable change |—In my gait I now "OY 
Tho' often 1 dip it, (my head) it will . ; 
No more the huge' parſon! whoſe diving a ke, 
At whoſe flouncing and plunging the \ irs. — z 
The worſt of the matter, — the older Pm grow, 
"Their glee is the greater to have my tricks ſien; 
They want, in my ſtrokes; at the age that I be, 
The ſame feats of flouncing and plunging to ſee: 
With children by dozens , (all by tlie fa ime woman) 
In me they expect the great ſtrength of a Roma. 
Now, worthy, good fiend, I confeſs' to my ſhame, 
I dread to outlive—(as ſorne Herdes) my tame; 
IT ben give me advice (you've the belkin the nation) 1 
Till death, to preſerve this my great reputation. — 
n advice, quoth the Doctor, is eafy to give; 
PI tell you, my friend, how your tame may ſtill live 


We'll counfel (tho ſome i it ſhould grieve tothe i] The 
The men and the women to dip it apart; Into 
Then laving unſeen by the eyes of the Fü: 9 But 
Tho' you dip as old Gaffer, no mortal will ee“ * 1 
Go planning the ſeparate paths that you've _ a 
The. baniſt'd the men rem dhe n. 'of the Stone.” + 
Rh ont PR 4 f . He 1 os e 1 N 5 18 81 But 


t $3 . if \ . > Py 7 N 
The Parka” was A an ll bad, Ts . 
legal father of many children. For the reſt, though but a maker a 


of rhymes, I claim the. Poets ola * wee » my N | 
with fiction. a . . hg 


— 7 * 


„ 
But Parſon and Doctor their trade have miſtaken, 
For Brighton the dippers have moſtly forſaken; 
Thence all the confuſion of which I complain, 
And greater confuſion Pl ne'er fee again.“ 
Enough. my good fellow; — twould make a Saint 
1 ſcold; T VV 
Enough of your tale; for I'm ſhiv' ring with cold. — 
With that he retir'd, and return'd with a horſe, 
To drag my machine to the ocean, per force; 
He bade me fit faſt; and then ſhutting the door, 
He tugg'd me along, as the billows did roar; 
He tugg'd me along, with ſuch noiſe and ſuch clatter, 
(While prated the people all round in the water) 
I could nor but think of the wonderful knocks 
Which Gulliver heard on his great, wooden box, 
When dropt in the ſea by the eagles in fight, 
He was haul'd by a cable, and by a ſhip-wright 
So ſtunn'd above hatches, he could not gueſs where 
The tumult would end that erected his hair. — 
Now, having a ſimile juſt at my hand, 
My friend, I will uſe it, and then make a ſtand :— 
Take me, in my cart, for—the brain in your head; 
The guide and his horſe for—theſe rhymes you have 
PRES, T ( 
They have lugg'd it on ſlow, in a pace that did creep, 
Into a ſea frothy, and not very deep; 
But truſt me, dear Sir, as your ſlave or dog-keeper, 
I wiſh you to dip in ſome thing that is deeper. 


a -” 
* 1 
1 


This Stege, or this green, 1 found cover'd Nth nets, 


Sa Lot 


* Fa 


5 * 1 * * Ty W. 3 
. e Ae OOTY 


* * 2 e 0 7 ( - 
* 1 * . 3 3 


1 Found, 125 to eden one ! morning 1 went 1. 
BW as on a hill of an eafy Ice 5 
Fet not quite fo eaſy,” but, ere reach'd the top, " 
To breathe, your fat people, maſt, now and then, #4 
This makes folk the temple ſo eapetly fill,— — 
(All claiming great tnerit in fimbibi this bill * 
And 1, tho“ my carcaſe is ſparing a1 thin, 


Wich th' utmoſt exertion did lber my felf in; ö 
But, once in, I proteft 1 would loſe 57 beſt Blood, 4 
Thau not ſhe the people, at Brighron, 15 Hs. 
So civil, fo kind, and withal © polite! * 
When entefs a perſon, attrating their niehr. i 
They pauſe 1 in_their pray't, or they ſtop in the K 
8 Thea make 4 1 Tow courteſy, or itt Jaws bow.— _ 
They think it is pleaſing, pethiaps, to theit TY 
WH praying, ta. deign a poor mortal 4 nod. 
5 Frogs his civil cuſtom, at leaft, we deſcry, 
They re humble oe Ged, —and their minds are not 
h 
1 My En on a walk being faith intent, 4 
To the Stene, after brezkfaf, hs morning ter | 


Round which fate the ladies in parties, or ſets. 
Oft having diſcover'd the wiles and the arts, 
Made uſe of by women t entrap people's hearts, 

Quoth I to myſelf, who can tell but thoſe ſnares 
By women are lat, to catch men unawares? 
So, ſhunning the nets, I went round to a ſtand; 

The high, wooden Rage of our muſical band; 


Such, 


c ry ) 


guck, rev rend, dear Sir, as you' ve ſceri in the Nötth; 
From which, as from pulpit, the parſon holds forth, 
When his kirk | is too little ;—the good, worthy people 
Then cough in the wind, round his tian, wooden 
e.. 
But when to this bee ſtand [drew near, 
Notes warlike, loud- ſounding, were blown ro my ear; 
Initead. of the voice of Prod, parſon, pronouncing 
Paul's ſermons to mortals, and hell fire denouncing.— 
'£ Baſſoons, clarinets, with flute, hautboy. and horn. 
| Their like have not pleas'd me ſince cer I was born) 
Play'd a march; Sir, that made nie to ſtrut on the 
x green; RT 
Wich the air and the” ſtep of theatricad queen. 
* I I marvell'd to hear, from this muſical ſtand, 
i No ſcraping of cat- gut, to ſtrengthen the band; 3 
T So, aſking a friend the good cauſe there was Honey | 
” And why the wind-mufic thus pip'd it alone, — 
= He told me, the ladies thought none but 4 brute | 
Preferr'd 4 dry bit of a gut = a flute; 3 
Then, therefore; to pleaſe, ev'ry pipe, from its bret, 
5 Emits its ſoft muſic in rapturous, not- 
Thoſe hogs, replied I, grunting lou in the corn 
N Round — ſtand,—1 ſuppoſe, are to ald the F rench- 
| born: 
Thioſe pigs and thoſe children, all trotting before us, 
Aſſiſt; with their ſqueaking, to fill up the chotus; 
Thoſe greyhounds and pets, Kipping round with 
blithe heart. 
ts enliven our mulic, each barks out his part. . 
| Let the dice, which from * ſmall houſes rough : 
rattle; 
Fot Kettle drum found ini a match to i battle; - 
Whilſt that Switzer cur, (with his viſage demure; | 
Attending his maſter 1 in ſea-dipping cure, 


Rr | Aid, 


we” 


DDr, 


Shall beat with his paw, — nod his head at his — 
Of each novel tune to denote us the meaſure.— 
Such a band, I defy, cadet] both Abel and Bach, 


bs chiming Epiſtles from this town of Brighton, - 38 
1 like beſt the fubject of eating and: drinking, 2 


5 No thinking to write of, but much fo enjoy, 
For eating and drinking is; here, my employ, —. ? 


Pray take a neat's'foot, friend, of elſe a fat calf s, 35 
And cut it in bits, when you've. ſplit it in halves; 
In four quarts of milk then well boil'd let it be, 


: Whilt you boil is remember to ſim off the Rr | 
Each'ſcullion can give you his reaſons for that? 
It cloys the beſt" ſtomach, with fat to be fed; 


And makes one do nothing, but fleep,—in his = . 


Mitch. my ſoupe a la veuve, (clean d well aan a 
1 friſky, awake,—and awake when I dream. 
Each morn, after dipping, Pmake it then ſmart; "ip 
Wich bread in proportion, Leatt up # quart; 

Now, friend, as you wiſh to look big in your clo! es, 


And take a * ride, to digeſt wrdow's * 


(986) 


| And; following his Lordſhip, you never bw ul 
On the ladies * garments, to wipe his fox · tail my 


Ot noiſy muſicians together to pack. 
Of all the true things, my dear friend, I do write on, 


Becauſe *tis a topic that coſts me no thinking; 


My breakfaſt, made after young widow's * 
Is nicer than ever weak dipper did eat ;—= 


Till the four quarts. of milk are boib'd down into 3 
three. ne | 


Fat cumbers the members, aud weakens the head 
And thence, the ly Frenchmen this 4 5 


draw: 
Bens coca ,—(and keen digpen ) ne if ont j amais 1225 5. 
im,) 


I beg, for your breakfaſt, you'll take the fame doſe.— 
On ending my meal, with Tome horſemen 1 troop, 


5 . 
— s * 
— Fi wy” 3 
„ „ I 
1 \ of 
4 x s <>. * 4 


6% 
$0 pleaſant the ride on a turf that's ſo green! 
Refreſhing the breeze! and the air is ſo keen! 
To fill my void ſtomach, I never can wait 
Till dinner- bell tingles,—my hunger's ſo great; 2 | 
So, lighting from horſe, as the clock has ſtruck one, | 
N bait at the Ship, Sir, I inſtantly run — 
A proof of the juſtice of this antient faying, © 
© The looks of the phyz are not, always, betraying.” 1 ö 1 
ö 


At the Old Sbip, in Ship- ſtreet, is now to be ſeen 
In the face of the Lady who keeps the ſaid | inn; 
Tvow Mrs, Hicks is a lump of good nature, 
Tho not to be notic'd in any one feature. _ Ca 743 
From the looks of her daughters, alas! I muſt own, 3 
Are inward ſenſations, Sir, = liethe known zz _—_ 
Tho? pretty, and civil in outward behaviour, 1 
They neer granted, inward, one complaiſant favour; 
They've fed me with coffee, with bread and with k 
_buer, 4 
With choc'late and jellies, —andmore [could utter; & 
Yet all from theirhands, only forc*d'me to mutter: 
” Tour {miles, my ſweet tart are but ſemblance 
= 60 and art; . 2 
"0 PE ſo are your g 518, —if you give not your heart.” 

At Shergold's 1 55 with a club, or a meeting 
Of 4 honeſt fellows, who deal i in ort eating: 
That name they but give to ſome delicate diſh; _ 
For, in Za they eat long, and they drink like Gy wh 


**%,--- 4. wed 
_— 


— * * 
. . nn tr STE 
- . 4 ”- a ” 


But not 125 their eating or drinking, I Firear, 5 
| When cer I make one, I am glad to be there 
Their good - ſenſe and breeding brings me to their 

| table, eg 

To ſhare in their dinner as oft as I'm able ; F 

Their affable tempers have gain d my eſteem; 

Their guy converſation has ban hd my ſpleen ;— 
| R „ For, 


( 398 ) 
Por, tho? for the vapours I came to be dipt. 
(For loſs of Maria, you know, I was hipt,) 
Jo their converſation, I think it is fure, 
And not to the bathing, 1 owe my late cure,— 
As from dinner till ſupper's a long time to TY 
Fer myſelt oft with an interim - æpaſt: 
For cards in the rooms when the weather's too het, 
Some evenings, on horſeback, to Shoreham | trot; 
Regale myſelf their, Sir, as any dry drunkard, 
6 by”, the ſcent of the ſhore, and a ſpicy cool-tankard; 
t Retfendean often, with loving intent, 
Drink tea with the ladies fair under the tent; 
But oft 'ner 1 trip it with ſome laughing mad, 
| Io ah 4 8 green grove z ;—there * in cool 
WR ade, 
Of the cooleſt 3 1 ever mall ſee, R 
4 es {yllabub under the tree 29 


The SYLLABUB "under * Ts, 
4 Nzw 80 e 
F LOW joy to thei fouls of my friends, 1 In | full 

r 

it each merry ſwain with a nymph at his ſide, 
With ſmiles on their cheeks to betoken their glee, 
Wine: 1 aug of my ſylabub, under 15 tree bY 


1. 25 
The wit 1 of the „ and the fights af the belle 
T0 gay opel en in which Rey. excel; 


The 


9 14 


— 


(809) 


The ſmart things they ſay, and their ſolidify, 
; n. with * 0 ern, the tree. 


„ 1 
The joys of a court, and the bliſs of. a king; 
The ſtar on his breaſt, with its ribbon, or ſtring; | 
Though ſolid they ſeem, —alas! if you ſee, 
. They” re too like my — under the tree, 


IV. 
Moſt b we hear, ſo ſonorous 405 ſtrong, 
In the ſenate declaim'd by the patriot throng, | 
(What lurks at the bottom ?—the froth we but ſoe,) ; 


Are too like 7 n n Tree. 


The prieſt when he talks of his piety moſt; 
When ſoldier and failor their feats often boaſt ; 
Merchant and lawyer, vaunting loud honeſty, 
Fanart with my ſyllabub under the tree. 


vi. 


1 Hard words of the ſcholar, in Latin or n 
Sceking thoughts of the learn d, when his own he 
PT p_ 

(His thoughts ſhould ſeek words, critics mY muſt 

agree,) 

e with mJ bar under the tree. 


vn. FA Bn 
= fops count us vainly the fair they TRE won; 
How many they've kiſs'd ſince the laſt ſetting ſun; 
dnorting praiſes, the prude, of her own chaſtity, 
* with my * under * tree. 


l 


When 


( 
iſſes Margery in guiſe of true 1 
And vows, as he kifles, he'll conſtant e'er prove; 


His vows and his kifſes from froth are not free,— | 
They form but a yllabub, u the tree. 
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 LEVELLER: s Gu 15 ' THOUGHTS, 


be two follow wing 1 ee 0 4 
Aiſtant friend, at the time the Curfory Thoughts 
went to the Preſs. I cannat, however, onit them in 
this Publicatian. My political readers, having al. 

ready ſeen how truly CT diſpaſſnonate man could 

divine the Enent of the American Taxes, will not, 
Perhaps, be diſpleaſed to read his Sentiments on fone 

Suhjecte, agitated in the late Petitions, as be 
- lifbed them nine years ago in the Public Advertiſer. 
Eibe quotation. from Mr, Macpherſon will have 
itt proper weight, the be 0 not drawn the mon 
* 1 have wrote tq it. 


— 


; 1 


„ „ „„ „ 


> When this Julian Family rediiee ho! Rumi Re- 
public into an Epire: for themſelves, they did 
© 'not - change, in appearance, the ancient form 
© of ' government, Though a new power ftarted 
<< wp ; of 'the State, all 1 1 old offices remained. 
6M bx. pads had the ey to cover oppreſſion 
mY 0M with 


« 


5 63235 
© with a mafk, and to execute its moſt rigorous 
— plans thre*channels neither unknown nor form- 

_ © dable in the days of freedom. The power of t he 

* firſt Cæſars conſiſted in 1yyLuENCE; and an over- 
d * awed and YENAL SENATE were the ebvious in- 
— of ther Tyranny oo 
Macpherſon's Introduction to the Hiſtory of 


— . 


_ Great-Britain, page 261. 


. OQO likewiſe ſhall fall the fabric of dur Britiſh 
10 conſtitution. When ſome future King ſhall. 


_ aſpire at ruling the Nation according to his ſovereign 
will and pleaſure, he ſhall effect his purpoſes of 


deſpotiſm, through the means of a venal Senate. He 
ſhall bribe a majority, in both Houſes of Parliament; 
with money, which they ſhall vote him unaccounted 
for by the Keepers of the public treaſure. That ma- 
jority of votes being ſecured, they ſhall, by ex poſt 
Jacto reſolutions, expe! whatever Member ſhall be. 
come offenſive to the King; they ſhall for ever ex- 
clude that Member from the houſe, and in his place 


admit anether againſt the voice of the people; againſt 


che written laws of the land. They ſhall behold their 


Countrymen butchered, by the military in the hands 


of the executive power, and ſhall ſuppreſs all inquiry 
into the cauſe of that bloody maſſacre; they ſhalt 
with vengeance ſeize upon and commit to priſon who 
ever ſhall give information of their Debates, or their 
ſecret Proceedings; they ſhall alſo impriſon whatever 


De Magiſtrate ſhall preſume to act agreeable with the 


law, in oppoſition to their ſenatorial reſolutions z 
they ſhall avail themielves of the privileges, firſt al- 
ſumed to protect them from the power of the Crown, 


in order to oppreſs their Conſtituents, the People. 


In ſhort, the King ſhall have but to iſſue his Royal 


, — 


{46.2 


Mikadates from the mouth of his Miniſter, aud | be 
wall find a Parliament wil liag, and an Army able, to 
enforce his commands throughout his kingdoms ; 
and when theſe things ſhall come to paſs, and the 
people ſhall ſee that every wanton and cauſeleſs 
reſtraint of the will of the ſubject, whether practiſed 
by a Monarch, a Nobility, or a popular Aﬀembly, 
is a degree of tyranny,” they ſhall loſe all reſpect for 
their Repreſentatives; they ſhall revile them, abuſe _ 
them, and wiſh them to be no more; they will ſuffer 
the King, in his turn, to tread on their Senate as on 
a footſtool, Which, deprived of its ſupport, will be 
trodden Ike a rotten plank to the ground. All theſe 
ſhall come to paſsz but the time is not at hand. 
Virrae and Independence is yet with the People; 
and great muſt be the ſtruggle before they will ſub- 
mit to the tyranny of a 15s and gentry, lo Mee | 
i r and abandoned! 
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* As for Purtintionts; ahh; are + but the Shadows of 
'< what they were, or rather worſe; by which 1 
mean that they are now become the Inſtruments 
iN} Non that Power they were inſtituted to reſtrain” 

Pen State of W 30 Edit. P. 8. 


T7 FHOEVER reflects on the paſt and clout 
' ſtate of France, muſt ea e for the liber- 
ties of Great Britain. Our preſent Sovereign is a 
A good man, and, in all his ſpeeches. ſeems to wiſh 
well to the Britiſh Conſtitution; but if ever a wicked 
N er awed aſcend the Throne of thele 
| of DT 5 


of providing for the necefl 
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Kingdoms, either a rerolution ud kale place, or 
the conſtitution will be entirely altered. A violent 


convulſion, however, muſt precede. The body of 


the Nobility, the bench of Biſhops, and the majority | 
of the landed Gentry, will adhere to the Crown. 

The Nobility, becauſe needy, profligate, or abandon - 
ed, will expect the ir loyal attachment to be reward. 
ed with places and penſions; the Bilhops and the 


generality cf the Clergy, from principle, will admo- 


niſn us to ſubmiſſion and obedience to the will of him, 
whom Providence hath appointed to rule over us 


and the majority of the Gentlemen of landed proper 


ty will naturally pay their court to the head of the 
ſſeſſed of the beſt mean 
itics of their younger chil- 
dren; for, as the law of inheritance now ſtands, what 
readier proviſion is left for the younger ſprouts. of 
the nobility and gentry, than the employ ments in 
the army, the navy, and the different departments 3 
* government. 
But, on the other hand, "the ancient Conſtitution 
will be contended for by all the trading and manu- 


executive power, as being 


Ae . 


facturing cities in the kingdom; by the whole mo- 


| nied intereſt in the nation; and by thoſe gentlemen 
of landed property who ſtill retain a ſpirit of inde - 
pendence. Thus, while ſome, from intereſt or prin · 


eiple, will ſupport the arbitrary will of the King; 


others, from the ſame motives, will contend that eve - 
ry law and every meaſure of government ſhould be 
formed from the ſenſe, or fer the benefit of the peo · 
ple.— The King's Friends, not daring openly to diſ- 
avow this poſition, will attempt to Wide a majo * 5 


of votes in the Parliament of Great · Britain; they 


act of the * tho . under the ſan 


4 
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will then maintain that every act 8 ch len A 
no 
. that 
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that PLEA Parliament, the will of the King alone 


| ſhall rule the nation. The free and independent part 
of che people, however, will behold this farce with 
a noble indignation; and, from foreſeeing their re- 
ſentment of it, procepas, too, my apprehenſion of a ; 


revolution. 


That, indeed, may happen i in ſome future reign. 
Rut our preſent gracious Sovereign, intending nothing 
againſt the intereſts of his kingdoms, will never meet 

but with obedience and affection from all his people. "7s 
| He has no occaſion to employ the means of bribery 


and corruption to influence a Senate in bis favour; 


and ſhould his favourite counſellors adviſe him to it, 
they would bring upon him much unneceſſary trou- 

ble. Had I his Majeſty's confidence, I ſhould direct 
him a far different conduct. I ſhould adviſe him to 
8 his ok to his Parliament | in the ow ER 


«< My Lords and n 


o Having no private purpoſe of 1 my own to "TY 7 


+ in the aſſent 1 ſhall give to any bills you may pre- 
« ſent for my approbation, I deſire you will, in all 


« your deliberations, have nothing in view but the 
immediate good of my people. Sufficient to me is 
my prerogative of refuſing my aſſent to any law, 
« you might propoſe, contrary to therr intereſt ;, and 
« ſhould you meditate any act contrary to mine, I 


hall refuſe my aſſent to that alſo; being confident 
© I ſhall ever meet with the ſupport of my loyal and 
I — ple. As you have already. ſettled 
nue Neon for the expences of my family, 
I will. not have the debt of the civil liſt increaſed, 
© to the oppreſſion of my poorer ſubje&ts. I mean 


© a reve 


not to influence the deliberations of Parliament 


82 „With. 
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"gt a 
with a long liſt of ſinecure places and penſions, by, 
which the induſtrious are burthened with the ſup-' 
port of the indolent and abandoned. In theſe ſen- 


timents | am happy to find I am ſupported by the. 


votes and reſolutions of my faithtul Commons of 
Ireland; and I doubt not you will alſo concur with 


their opinion, when I declare I mean to leave you, 
as you have ever been, free Agents, to act for the 


welfare of my people. I ſhall look on none as ene- 


mies to my family and government, who conſult 
not my will in the ſentiments which they ſhall think 


proper to deliver. I ſhall regard none as my Friends, 


who are enemies to our noble conſtitution,” 
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CUSTOM of IMPRESSING SEAMEN. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following Letters were firſt - publiſhed - at the , 
time, when the affair of Falkland's Ifland threaten- _ 
ed us with a war with Spain. The ſarcaſtical Ju - 
nius then took notice of them in a Letter addreſſed 
to their Author; and, tho' I pretend not to ſay 
that Junius thought himſelf in the argument foil- 
ed, certain it is, he deemed them not equally de- 
ſerving of a republication with the Letters of Sir 
_ William Draper, and the Reverend Mr. Horne.— 
Yet, however inferior in compoſition, or how much E 
ſoever beneath the entertainment of the Public, 
they may be eſteemed, their ſubject deſerves its 
eee it merits the notice of 1 An man woke to 
I nn has wy claim. ; | 
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To the Pumcren of (he Pvnuzc ApveaTiNNR. | 


81 R, N B 
HEN the dreadful POV ION of any dan- Pi 
ger is paſt, we are often ſurpriſed, i not V 
diverted, at the effects of our fear. When, there - hi 

| 1 the preſent alarm ſhall have ſubſided, and the 


AM nw be ſufficiently manned for eur national 
5 aeg, hope my countrymen will be in a temper to 
_ give the Fraſt Warrants all due and: atteptive conſi- 
deration,—Imprefling: ſeamen into his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice, by a Warrant from the King, or his Commi- 
_ fioners of the Admiralty, has been practiſed ſo long, 
that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary; . 
and having bees received as a cuſtom by the tagit 
conſent of out forefathers, it is therefore in a manner 
become ane: of the Leger nan ſcriptæ of theſe lm. 5 
But bones nu _— if it be dot good ul 5 
tam. it ought to be no longer uſed; it ought to be 
aholiſhed; the-Legillature ought to declare it nate 
be the last ef the (and. And ſuch a declaration t 
to be paſſed. before we can truly call ourſelves à fee 
people; for the natives of that country can never be 
called free, where one innocent man, maintaining 
himſelf by his own induſtry, can be impriſoned or re- 
ſtrained by the arbitrary will of a few. 
The Liberties of a Briton conſiſt in the wh. 
perſonal ſecurity; the right of * liberty; . 


I e 


de 


. 
the right of private property. All theſe are wan- 
tonly violated in the execution of a Preſa- Warrant. 
An LEE induſtrious man is attacked in the public 
ſtreet by a Preſs- gang; if he reſiſt, he is maimed, 
wounded, or killed; his perſonal ſecurity is then 
gone: if he is overpowered, he is dragged on board 
a tender, is hurried away to ſea, and is perhaps never 
heard of more. — Adieu then to his perſonal Liber- 
ty! it travels with him to the bottom of the fea. 
But how can his perſonal property be affected? What 
property can a low mechanic, or a day-labourer have? 
What hardſhip, pray, on him, to make him change 
his trade for a good birth on board of à man of war? 
] anſwer, that the wages of his labour are his proper- 
ty, and they ought to be as much at his diſpoſal, as 
the great houſe, in Bloomſbury-ſquare is at the dif- 
poſal of the moſt noble and moſt puiſſant Duke of 
Bedford. They are dearer to him, for they 8 | 
| all, Ser fire to the Duke of Bedford's houſe, and 
you burn but one of a thouſand houſes he is maſter 
of; His Grace can put his head into another the very 
next moment; but drag a labouring man from his 
Work, and you leave his family expoſed to miſery 
and want, or to become a burden on their pariſh, 
than which nothing can be a greater hardſhip to a 
truly Britiſh mind. It may perhaps be called pride: 
but it is a noble and a commendable pride: The 
ſame man that diſdains to take alms of his neighbour, 
would, in the ſtation of Peer, fcorn to receive 2 
penſion out of the revenue of this indebted State. 
Tis che ſoul that makes the free man in whatſoever 
degree, The fame noble {piric of Independence. 
which has brought our Libertiez to what they nor, 
are, burns in the breaſt of the mechanic as much a "i 
in that of the Lord. Have we not ſeen a Peer * | : 
. 3 5 : 


n 
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S 
the realm, ſhot dead by Mungo Campbell, fot offer: 


ing to diſarm him of his gun? And have we not 


heard of the undaunted behaviour of a ſailor on board 
_ of an Eaſt- India ſhip, who, rather than be preſſed 
into a ſervice that he abhorred, ſingly oppcſed him- 
elf to the force of a whole Preſs-gang, and in the 
unequal conflict met with his untimely end? Think, 
Sir, what theſe men muſt have ſuffered, at the thoughts 
of having their inclinations forced, contrary to the 
natural Liberties of mankind, limited by no deter- 


minate law. 


Agreeable then to the dictates of humanity, agree- | 


able to the principles of civil Liberty, the practice 


of Preſs-warrants cannot be continued in this coun- 
try. In what manner, without them, to man our 


navy, I do not preſume to preſcribe. {1 ſhall only 
| remark, that notwithſtanding the late inceſſant uſe of 


them for theſe fix weeks paſt. there are not found 
ſeamen enough to man twenty ſhips of the line. This 


_ circumſtance ought to be a ſufficient hint to Govern« 


ment, to propoſe ſome plan for keeping up a fand- 


ing navy. Every argument is for it that can be uſed 

in favour of a ftanding army, and with ſo much the 
greater force, as our enemies muſt firſt croſs the ſeas, 
and encounter our navy, before their landing in this 
Iſland can render the army of material ſervice ; and 
| becauſe too, much longer time and experience is re- 
quiſite to train an able ſeaman, than to make a com- 
mon ſoldier complete. Many are the duties of the 
former; the latter needs but to have a natural-cour- 
age and ſtrength of body. and his trade is then learnt 


ia the firing of a Gun. The Highlanders in the year 
1745, and General Elliot's light-horſe in the laſt 


war, have ſhewn us what raw ſoldiers can do that 
have bur Officers to lead them to Naughter, The falt 


OUS - 
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defeat of. the French fleet by Sir Edward Hawke, has, 


on the; contrary, ſhewn bf what little uſe a failor 1 i 
that has, not becn taught his buſineſs at ſea, 
| 
4 ; a apyockrs: IN THE causk or ra ?E02LE. 
rs 
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Preſs. Warrants, little did I imagine ould : 
have ies {uch able lawyers as Mr. Glynn, Mr. Dun- 
ning, and Mr. Wedderburn, to agree with me in 
opinion, that the cuſtom of impreffing men tor his 
Majeſty's Navy was, by long uſage, and the tacit 
üg of the People, become part of the law of 
the land. 1 own it is very flattering to my vanity, 
to find my ſentiments have fo far coincided with thoſe 


time, it greatly. mortificy me, as a Briton, to think 
what foreign nations will ſay of the freedom of our 
glorious Conſtitution, when Hey: read the opinion of 
thoſe' Gentlemen'on the legality of prefling, as it is 
delivered to us in your Paper. They have been told 
by the great Monteſquieu, in his Eſſay on the Brit- 
ich Conſtitution, "(Pr des Loix, Lib II. Ch. 5.) 
2 . 


of the three learned Gentlemen. But, at the ſame 
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« II y a auff une Nation dans le monde, gui 4 


e pour objet dire&, de fa Conſtitution la Libett 


« politique; —and again, at the end of Chap. 6. 


of the ſame, Book. Ce weſt point à moi à exami. 
« ner fi les Anglois jouiſſent actuellement de cette 
* Liberte, ou non. Il me ſuffit de dire, qu'elle eſt 


" etablie par leur Loix, et je n'en cherche pas d'avan- 
Et rage.” They are there aſured by that great Law. 


yer. that Civil Liberty is eſtabliſhed in England by 
its laws.—They are now informed by three of our 


firſt Civihans, that the perſonal liberty of a Briton 
is ſtill left, on the old pled of State neceſſity, at the 
arbitrary Will of the King. Will foreign Nations, 
with reaſon, not exelaim, Where, Britons! is your 
boaſted Freedom? In what is it greater than our's, 
when the fich and the. powerful are only to be free? 
Where, your ſo much vaunted patriotiſm, that for. 
merly oppoſed the arbitrary taxation of ſnip: money, 
and aboliſhed the Star- Chamber, and bur lately de. 
clared General Warrants illegal? Shall we ſay that 


ſelf intereſt alone animated your Patriots to thoſe 


noble deeds? Ves. twas nought but vile ſelf-intereſt 


that moved them to oppoſe the will of their Kings: 


Ihe ſhip money affected the purſes of the rich as well 


as the poer; and the Star- Chamber and the uſe of 


General Warrants endangered the life and property 
of the Peer, alike with thoſe, of the common man. 
If it be a love for the natural rights of mankind that 


fires the breaſts of your Patriots, Why do they not 


ſtand forth? Why do they not now raiſe their voices 
in the Senate againſt the inhuman oppreſſion of the 
Poor againſt the. cruel, unconſtitutional cuſtom of 5 
preſſing men? No, it is ſordid ſelf. intereſt or ambiti- 
on that animates them to action; for the rights of 
their fellow- creatures they can have but little 1 * 
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1 
They are, on the contrary, making daily ſacrifices 
of them to their own ambitious de ſigns, by enac- 
ag laws, which declare actions, in their nature 
inoffenſive, to be crimes, and which direct the per- 
ſons offending againſt ſuch laws, to be tried ozher- 
wiſe than by à jury of their Peers. Ye ſhort-fighted 
generation of men! your own avarice and ambition 
vill bring you to flavery in the end. You are daily 
depopulating the country by raiſing your rents, and 
enſarging your farms. You will thereby lofe that 
weight in the State which accompanies a body of 
| tenants, attached, by affection or dependence, to 
the intereſts of their Lords Theſe ties on the com- 
mon people gone, which enſured you their ſupport, 
bow will you withſtand the power of any arbitrary | 
King ? Self- intereſt and ſelf. preſervation (if a vene- SA 
ration for the natural rights of mankind guides you ig 1 
no more) ought to inſtruct you, to make it the in- N 
tereſt of the pooreſt member of the community, to | 
contend for the general good, and to ſupport, with _ 4 
bis lite, the Liberties of his Country, and the ſafety RH 
% 


* - 
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The ſame ſpirit which invigorated the armies of 
Rome, ought to animate the people of a free State. 
The Great Monteſquieu makes this remark on the 
difference of a Roman army, from a modern band of ' | |}! 
mercenary troops: Each Roman truſted to the 3 
ſtrength of his own arm, and put little confidence 1 4 
in the aſſiſtance of his neighbour; a modern ſoldier : 13 
confides in the number and bravery of his compani- . 
ons, and the experience of his leaders. The firſt $1 1 
conquered ; the latter is ignominiouſly put to flight. „ 
Then take not from your common people by un- . 

neceſſary oppreſſion, the power and inclination to 1 

ſtand in the ſupport of Freedom. Remember the 

Y . 
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fate of ADR os The Commons, rather than fab. j 
mit to the tyranny of the Great, ſurrendered their 
liberties to the the King. Such may too ſoon be the 
_ caſe in Britain. But you will ſay, this cuſtom of 
prefling men is only practiſed in caſe of neceſſity ; in 
the time of war, when our enemies come unexpecct. 

ediy upon us. And who cauſe that neceſſity but you. 

the very inhuman oppreſſors of whom we complain? 
You deal out places and penſions among yourſelves, 

and plunder the State of that revenue which ought 
to be employed in its defence. Nay, ſome of your 
vile peofioners are not aſhamed: publicly to aſſert 
the legality and neceſſity. of oppreſſing the poor, 

They PREM. glare, that the 18 8 ſafety os 


ayear gl Fave waintainæd! how many brave men, 
for that ſum, would have fought tor the liberties of 
the State | They ſhould have conſidered too, how 
much money 69010 be ſaved, and the number of men 
that could be ſpared to the Nary, by diſbanding pan 
of that army that ſerves chiefly to garriſon your ter- 
ritorics abroad; and may hereafter be employed to 
awe the people i into an obedjence to laws, enacted 
againſt their real welfare by a corrupt Legiſlature, 
that ſhall be bribed into a compliance with the will 
of their King.“ . 
.. - Such - may be the ſentiments of foreign Nations 
with regard to the boaſted Liberty of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution ; and with an envious and malignant 
ſatisfaction, they will behold the Britons fall from 
that P reedom, to which ey themſelves could never 
attains CORE TH 
* 5 . Junius 


Join Boie epeſed himſelf. * on the ſubje of 
Preſs- Warrants, in the following terms, drew from : 
me the Letter adareſſed to him : 


| REG ARD the legal liverty. of the 1 man 
in 'Britain, as much as my own, and would 
defend it with the ſame zeal. I know we muſt ſtand 
4 or fall together But I never can doubt, that the 
8. community has a right to command, as well as to 
purchaſe the ſervice of its members. I ſee that 
1 right founded originally upon a neceſſity, which ſu- 
* perſedes all argument. I ſee it eſtabliſhed by uſage 
* imme morial. and admitted by more than a tacit aſſent 
6 of the legiſlature. ' I conclude there is no remedy, 
in the nature of things, for the grievance complain= 
6 © ed of ; for. if there were, it muſt long fince have 
© been redreſſed. I hough numberleſs opportunities 
« have preſented themſelves, highly favourable to 
« public liberty, no ſucceſstul attempt has ever been 
made for the relief of the ſubject in this article. 
“Vet it has been felt and complained of, ever ance: 
« * England had a An. N 
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2 See hoe. Letters Vol. i. page 269. 


LETTER 
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8 1 R. 
8 ERE is a biden 1 in Politics as vell as in Re. 
ligion. Precepts which, on examination, we 
guld' ave found to be erroneous, are often impli- 

citly received by us, becauſe we have formed an opi- 
nion of the integrity and ſound judgment of thoſe 
by whom they were penned; but the majority of the 
people are biaſſed by thoſe principles entirely which 
they have imbibed in their youth. and pay deference 


to thoſe perſons and things which their parents in- 


ſtructed them to revere. The greater, therefore, the 
reputation of a writer, the ſtricter guard I muſt keep 
over my belief; for the eafier he might lead my judg- 
ment aſtray. I even think it my duty, when ſuch. 
a writer errs, to found the alarm, leſt my fellow- 
citizens be unwarily miſled Junius i is their favourite 
political guide; bil ſhall they follow him blindfold, 
| becauſe he affirms it to be dark? No; let them walk 
with their eyes open. and ſee if there be not a ray of 
| light. Credulity and ſuperſtitious veneration have 
ever held in darkneſs the human mind. It was not 
till the Pope and his Prieſts had forfeited their cha- 
racter of Holineſs and Infallibility, that the Refor · 
mation took place in Religion, and mankind began 
to think for themſelves ; the Scriptures began to be 


underſtood in their original n! though many. 
es 


Ry ( 3 3 
do this day interpret them, not as they have conſider- 
ed them in their own minds, but as, by their Prieſt 


or their Parents, they are taught to believe. It was 
not till the Prerogative of the Crown was abuſed by 
the Houſe of Stuart, that the Revolution ſucceeded: 


in the Government of Britain. Men then loſt that 
fear and reverence with which they uſed to behold 
their King; and they began to imagine it would be 
better for the Common-weal, that his power and pre- 

rogative were curtailed. The authority of Monarchi. 
cal Law- writers became alſo diſregarded; and cuſ- 
toms which, before that period, were peaceably re- 


ceived as the laws of the land, were then found to 
be illegal and inconſiſtent with the rights of a free 
man. — Our minds are becoming ſtill daily more 


enlighteried: General Warrants have lately been abo. 
| liſhed as illegal; and you, Junius, have publicly ar- 


raigned the conduct of our Chief Magiſtrate, with a 


freedom hitherto unknown. A few years ago, a Jury 
of your own countrymen would have peruſed your « 
ſentiments of their King, with almoſt the ſame horror 
and deteſtation as they would have read blaſphemy 
A gainſt their God. You have, indeed, Sir, been 
the greateſt reformer of our Political Creed, and! 
tevere you for your enlarged mind; (not that I ap» 
prove of any diſreſpectful language to the King, or 
of any perſonal ſatire on Miniſters, beyond their ac- 
tions in a public character ;) yet what you have writ. 
ten on the ſubject of Preſs Warrants does not beconie 
your pen. I wiſh, Sir, for your own honour, 
you would give that matter a ſecond conſideration. — 


Tou lay, *: 1 ſee the right (of prefiing men into the 


ea · ſervice) founded originally upon a neceſſity which 


fuperſedes all argument, I fe it eſtabliſhed by 
uſage immemorial, and admitted by more than a ta- 
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tit aſſent of the Legiſlature, I conclude there is no 
remedy, in the nature of things, for the grievance 
complained. of; for, if there were, it muſt long fince 
habe been redreficd.”, Now really, Sir, this conclu- 
fron 1s more like the argument of a bigotted Pricft 
of the Church of Rome, than the ſound. reaſoning ot 
4 Proteſtant Divine. You might as well have told 


us to reverence the Pope, to believe in Tranſubſtan,, 
tiation, and to Knee] to all the images of the Popih 


Salars: becauſe, if it were not proper ſo to do, our 
anceſtors would not have done ſo before us. Would 
vou not have been laughed at, if, in the debate on 


the legality of General Warrants, you had declared 
there was no remedy againſt them, becauſe, if there 


were, they muſt long lince have been declared ille- 
gal? W ere not General Warrants as much eſtabliſh- 
ed by uſage immemorial, as is the arbitrary cuſtom 


of preſſing men? And were they not as anciently ad. 


mitted by the tacit aſſent of the Legiſlature? Surely, 
Sir, it you had been ſeriouſly diſpoſed to inveſtigate 


the truth, you would have delivered yourſelf in g 


A man of your fertile imagination could eaſily. hay 
_ thought of a remedy againſt the grievance complaine: 
ot, in the cuſtom of prefling men. You could have 


ſhewn, us, that a body of feamen, kept in conſtant 


pay, Was much more neceſſary for the defence of their 
country than a ſtanding army. You could, during 
the peace, have found employment for thoſe ſeamen, _ 
in the Dock-yards, in the Herring-fiſhery, in tb 


active men of war now moſt improperly called Guard- 
ſhips, tho? originally intended to guard our iſle. In 
ſhort, Sir, if thoſe ſeamen were to do nothing during 
the peace, they would ſtill be more requiſite than, 
r e enen 
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44 army in peace, frequently employed to add forte 
to the prerogative of the Crown. But Junius was 
not in earneſt, He is perhaps one ot our diſcarded 
Miniſters (or rather one of their Secretaries, for Mi- 
nilters ſeldom write ſo well). He expects to be en- 
ployed again; and as he may then have occafion for 
men {ſuddenly to put a fleet to Tea, he muſt, not deli- 
ver his opinion againſt Preſs Warrants; for, if it 
vere received, he might hereafter find a difficulty to 
equip his fleet ; the remedy, though found by him, 
being not yet applied to the grievances of Which the 


* 0 


nation would complain. 


Io an Apyocarz in the Causz of the PEOPLE. 


FE 8 1 R, 1 92 18. October, 1771. ; 
Vo do not treat Junius fairly. You, would 
not have condemned him fo haſtily, if you had 

ever read Judge Foſter's argument upon the jcgality 

of preſſing, ſeamen. A man who has not read that 
agu nent is not qualified to ſpeak accurately upon 
the f ubject. In anſwer to ſtrong facts and fair rœa- 
foning, you produce nothing but a vague compariſon. 
between two things, Which have little or no reſem» 
blance to each other. General Warrant?, it is true, 
had been often iſſued, but they had never been regu- 
larly queſtioned or reſiſted, until the caſe ot Mr, 
Wilkes. He brought them to trial, an&the moment 


they were tried, they were declared illegal. This is 
ee e vor 


Un 


[3 Ty * 
not the caſe of Preſs Way rants. They have bern 


complained of, queſtioned, and "reſiſted i in a thouſand 


inſtances; but ſtill the legiſlature have never inter- 
poſed, nor has there ever been a formal deciſion 
_ againſt. them in any of the ſuperior courts. On the 
| contrary: they have been frequently recognized and 
admitted by Parliament, and there are judicial opi. 
nions given in their favour, by Judges, of the firſt 
character. Under the various circumltances, ſtated 


by Junius, he has a right to conclude, ' for himſelf, 


that there is no remedy, If you have a good one to 


| _ Propoſe, you may depend upon the aſſiſtance and ap- 
plauſe of Junius. The magiſtrate, who guards the 


: liberty of the individual, deſerves to be commended. 
Bur let him remember that it is alſo his duty to pro- 
vide for, or at leaſt not to hazard, the ſafety of the 


community. If, in caſe of a foreign war and the ex- 


Pectation of an invaſion, you would rather keep your 


fleet in harbour, than man it by preſſing ſeamen, 


who refuſe the bounty, I have done. 


Tod kalk ef diſbanding the army with wonderful 
E ex and. indifference, ' If a wiſer man held ſych lan- 


/ Tſhould be apt ro ſuſpect his ſincerity. 
8 er keeping up a much greater number of ſea- 


men in time of peace, it is not to be done. You 
oppreſs the merchant, you will diſtreſs trade, 
and 1 the nurſery of your ſeamen. He muſt 
ble ſtateſman, who, voluntarily, by the 
| ſame act increaſes the public expence, and A the * 


will? 


be a'rhiſe 
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\INCE you bave confiied yourſelf | to be the 
writer of Philo Junius, I ſhall make no apo- 
| logy for addreſſing you again.—You accuſe me with 
treating you unfairly. I ſhall retort the accuſation, 
and prove your want of candour to me.——lt was 


* 


which 1 denied. 

I never called in queſtion the legality of preſſing 
ſeamen ; on the contrary, 1 have in a former letter 
admitted the cuſtom, as now become, by uſage im- 
memorial, part of the common law of the land. I 
had therefore nothing to do with Judge Foſter's argu- 
ment upon the legality of prefling ſeamen, unleſs Ju- 
nius, in his former Letter, had thus expreſſed him- 
klf; «I have read Judge Foſter's argument on the 

_ « legality of prefling ſeamen; and I am ſo much con- 
vinced by it of the legality of the cuſtom, and the 
ts inexpediency of aboliſhing it, that I conclude there 
« is no remedy, in the nature of things, for the 

© prievance complained of. Had you: delivered 
yourſelf to that effect, you. might, for your juſtifica · 
tion, have referred me to Judge Foſter ; but you rea- 


ſoned in a far different manner; you ſaid, 1 ſee the T 


s mt founded on a neceſſity, which ſ Coorg all 
r 3 argument. 


the neceſſity of a Preſs Warrant, and not its legality, Ms 
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argument. I ſee it eſtabliſhed by uſage immemo. 
rial, and admitted. by more than a tacit aſſent of 
ge the legiſlature, 1 conclude there is no remedy, in 
© the nature of things, for the grievance complained 
„of; for. if there were, it muſt long ſince have been 
n nnes Errata 
lt was in anſwer to theſe words that I affirmed, you 
did not mean to inveſtigate the truth. You ought to 
have ſhewn the neceflity was real, and cculd not be 
prevented; you ought to have proved, that ns cul. 
toms, tranſmitted to us from the ancient arbitrary 
15 ment of our kings, had been lately declared 
illegal before you made your haſty concluſion. 
I agree with you, Sir, in your aſſertion, that Gene. 
ral Warrants and Preſs Warrants have little or no 
reſemblance to each other. The „irſt affected the 
1 pPerſons and property of the rich, as well as of: the 
Poor; every Member of the Houſe of Commons 
= brought the caſe of Mr. Wilkes home to bimſelf; 
„ anck General Warrants were conſequently, on the re- 
MM flliſtance, detlared illegal. But the caſe of a Preſs 
= Warrant is entirely different; that affects but the 

_ perſonal liberty of a poor mechanic, or the very Scum 

of the Farth :—and it is ſupported by the rich, on 

wo 8 ; the firſt is, that if they do not raiſe 

MH men by force, they muſt procure them by pectni- 
3 gary means, and pay a bounty out of their purſe; 

Eo the ſecond is, that no rich man forefees. in the'cul- 
tom any danger to himſelf: and, therefore, though 
Preis Warrants have been, as you ſay, complained 
E * of. queſtioned, and refifted, in a thouſand inſtances, 


it does not follow, that they have ever met with a 
1 1 air trial. No prefſed man was ever tried by his 
5 Peers: I mean by free men, equal to him in his ſta· 1 
| tion of life; he is tried and condemned by Juſtices, t 


3 
1 
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Judges, and Senators, who can have no feelings for 
his ſtate. I except, however, ſome truly patrivtie 
Magiſtrates of London, Who lately and fo -nobly 
ſtood forth the detenders of the liberties of their 


tellow- citizens. heir conduct proved, that Preſs 
Warrants can be effectually reſiſted, by thoſe who 


ie willing to grant protection to the 1njured and 
_ oppreſſed, If then we admit the uſe of them, from 


ancient cuſtom, to be legal; we muſt alſo acknow- 


ledge, it is repugnant to the modern notions of the 
rights of man. Our modern, and I may add, our 
juſt ideas of liberty, do not admit of force or vio- 
| lence to be uſed againſt the meaneſt of our fellow-. 


| ſubjects. to detain him, but by the expreſs declara- 


tion of the written law of the land, or by cuſtoms 


received as laws, by the long: continued afſent and 


von- reſiſtance of che people. We cannot ſay that 


Preſs Warrants have entirely that ſanction now. — 


A man, detained by a Preſs Warrant, has not for- 
feited his liberty by the commiſſion ot any crime: 
he has tranſgreſſed againſt no rule of conduct laid 
down to him; he is à priſoner at the arbitrary will 
of the king — but he is poor, and that is accounted | 


to him a ſufficient crime. © The legiſlature, at leaſt, 


arg him as unworthy of attention; no declara- | 
tory law is made for. his relief; and the Oppreſſion 
of an ancient arbitrary government. is continued to 
theſe times. How then ſhall he hope for protection? 
A diſcontinuance and reſiſtance of the cuſtom, ſuch 
as were practiſed by the patriotic Magiſtrates of Lon- 
don, would protect him, and would ſoon render a 


Preſs Warrant both ineffectual and illegal. 


But Junius will tell me, this is all but idle decla- 

mation, unleſs I propoſe to him ſome remedy againſt _ 

; ho — complained of, or a preventive for the 
neceſſity 
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know. how averſe Miniſters are to adopt any ſcheme, 
that does not come forth as if projected by themſelves. 


with ſucceſs, until it be firſt approved of by a nod 


Il cannot, however, conclude, without obſerving, 
, (in. reply. to the laſt paragraph of your letter) that a 


the merchants, and liſtref trade, far leſs, than does 


their ſhips are ready to put to ſea. 


defraying the expence, would, in this opulent king- 


2 demand for Fanian for the royal fl. 
be felt by the mercantile ſhips at all. 


In the ſecond: inſtance; the ſtroke 1 is unexpected, ; 


and relief unprovided for. The ſhips are then detain- 
ed in port at an extraordinary, unfateſeen expence; 


their cageoes, by that-expence, are raiſed{in their ori- | 


ginal coſt ; the market, for the ſale-of thoſe cargoes, 
is perhaps loſt by the detention of the ſhips; and if 


thoſe ſhips are bound to parts, to which they can 
fail only at particular ſeaſons of the ye ir, their voy - 
ges are entirely loſt; and both the ſhips and their 
cargoes, with the intereſt on their pt tag Caſt, remain ; 


dead weights in the merchant's hands. 0 
A few Words more, Sir, and 1 have Fe 


miſrepreſent me again, when you ſay, I talk with 
wonderful indifference about diſbanding the army. 
I only aſſirmed, that a body of ſeamen, e in con- 


flant 


gene of the caſe. 1 ſhould propoſe it to him, t 
2 Newſpaper ſcheme. was the moſt ready to meet 
with countenance and ſupport. But Junius muſt 
Does any propoſed law, even in the Senate, meet 
of miniſteria] aſſent 2. And to obtain that too, it mult 

_ be countenanced and ſupported. by ſome great man. 


body of ſeamen, kept in conſtant pay, would oppreſs 


r i a 4 wo 


the occaſional ſudden preſs of all their ſailors, when 5 
In the firſt inſtance; the burthen on 8 N 5 


dom, be but ſmall; and, in a very ſhort time, the ; 5 
ct. would not g 


8 2 
er 


\ 


4 
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tant pay, was more neceſſary than a ſtanding army, 
for the defence of our iſle; except what is abſolutely 
requiſite for our garriſons abroad, and to guard the 
body of our king, the reſt of the army, I {till main- 
tain, might give place to an additional number of 
men for our fleet. I truſt in our militia as much as 
in raw recruits, or in ſoldiers unaccuſtomed ta action. 
What better, after a long peace, would the regular 
troops be found? Their ſuperiority would exiſt but 


in the experience of their vetran officers; and in the - 


advantage of that experience the militia might be 
made to participate; as, at ſome future opportuniy, 


hall (in our theory,) be ſufficiently ſhewn, 
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IAM happy to learn, you are returned in good 
health to Amſterdam. It was ſo long ſince | had 


any accounts of you, that I was really apprehenſive 


ſome misfortune had prevented you from writing ; 
but how agreeably was I ſurprized to find, you had 


at laſt ſettled your affairs at Batavia, and were come 


to pals the remainder of your days in your native 
country Lou tell me, I have been moſt punctual | 
in acknowledging the receipt of your remittances, 
and in my advices about the execution of your orders; 
yet you cannot help reproaching me for my total 
omiſſion of public occurrences, and particularly for 
my unpardonable ſilence on the ſubje& of Britiſh 


Politics. For what purpoſe, my dear triend, was I 


to trouble you, on the other ſide of the Globe, with 
the wile, deſpicable deeds of your antipodes? As 
long as their High Mightineſſes, your States, preſerv- 
ed their neutrality, and lived in Chriſtian peace and 
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charity with t the reſt of mankind, you had no more 
to do with the Politics'of Europe than an inhabitant 
of the Moon. But you will tell me, Homo ſum, &c. 
that you are a Man, and that nothing, which con- 
cerns the happinets, of mankind, can be unintereſting 
to you. Conſidering the matter in that light, I muic 
own myſelf to blame; for ſurely nothing, in the hif- 
tory of mankind, has ever happened more intereſt- | 
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ing toa generous mind, than this cruel and unnatural 4 
War with our American Colonies. What man of 7 
feeling, what friend to freedom can, without emo- ] 
tion, behold thouſands of lives fuer Beet. to deprive 3 
fellow citizens of their liberties, and ere& a dominion Y 


of the ſword * ? 
I ſpeak as a Citizen of the World, which you know 
l have ever conſidered myſelf to be, ſince thoſe ſeven 
| years of my youth I ſo pleaſantly paſſed on the Con- 
tinent. An early and long reſidence abroad, will 
generally ſtrip a man of all prejudice in favour of 
his native country. The ſpot where he was born 
muſt, in time, be forgotten for the place where he 
has formed his connections. Bur a man, guided by 
the true ſpirit. of the Chriſtian Religion, though he 
had never ſet his foot out of Britain, will regard all 
mankind as his kindred, to whom no injury muſt be 
done, even for the benefit of himſelf or his children. 
I ſhall perhaps be told, the ſcripture has particularly 
enjoined us to provide for our off. ſpring. True; but 
though a man with a numerous family be ſtarving. he 
is in no ſhape permitted to ſteal from his neighbour, 


in order to ſupport them. If then an individual i is — 
„ not ; 

« Sick a was certainly the object of the War at the beginning VVVV»Dum nm. 4 | 
of it, and one ſueceſsful Campaign would make us haughuily Fa F | 
vow it again. | | 1 
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not 0 to mantain his family by theft or rob. 
bery, why ſhould we ſuppoſe it lawful for one Nation 
to rob and plunder another, with a view to aggran⸗- 
dize itſelf, and debaſe its rival? 


In the eye of the Almighty, the one deed muſt be 


as ſinful as the other, although cuſtom, with mankind, 


has not rendered them equally criminal, The num- 


ber of aflociates, in guilt, tends to dimintſh the 


conſciouſneſs of it; but, were we to be early and 


generally inltructed in the principles of univerſal 
benevolence, — peace, Juſtice and induſtry would 
reign on the earth, nor would barbarous War ſweep 
off to death ſo many of its inhabitants. The fault 
lies not in our Religion, as ſome Authors have in- 
ſinuated; the blame of thoſe maſſacres is with us, 
Who do not follow its inſtructions. Obſerve, my 
friend, the people called Quakers; obſerve your 
own Nation, who, next to them, live neareſt to the | 
Pure principles of our Religion : Are they-not more 
_ temperate, ſober, induſtrious, peaceable and juſt than 
the reſt of mankind? And are they, on that ac- 
count the lefs happy and contented with their preſent 
earthly condition? The misfortune then is, that all 
Nations are not Chriſtians; and War is become at 2 
times unavoidable, on the A plea of ſell. 
defence, or reſiſtance. 
I am making a ſermon of a letter; but to prove 
that am tolerably well qualified to give you an im. 
partial account of our American diſpute, it was not 
1mproper to expreſs theſe ſentiments of univerſal 


benevolence. 


I ſhall not take up your t time in arguing. which 
P arty has juſtice on its ſide; for that queſtion is now 
loſt in the natural rancour, or bitter hatred, conſe- 

quent on a long conteſt, I ſhall endeavour to trace 


out 
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out the expediency, or inexpediency of the meaſures 
purſued to ſubjugate America, and the probable ad- 
vantages or diſadvantages that would accrue to this 
country from ſuch a conqueſt. In the mean time, the 
means employed to obtain the end, ſtrongly remind : 
me of a ſtory I have heard of one of your Country- 
men, which, though it be not new, I cannot but re- 
late to you, as you have never heard ir. 
A Dutch Merchant, on a viſit to his Friend in 
Yorkſhire, was taken out one morning on horſeback, 
to ſhew him the diverſion of hunting. He faw a 
very fine run with ſome excellent Harriers, and the 
Fare at laſt was killed. But when he got in at the 
death, inftead of demonſtrating any ſatisfaction at 
the ſport, (of which he had not the leaſt conception) 


he gravely aſked the Maſter of the Pack, how much 


each Horſe coſt him? What were the wages he paid 
to his Huntſman and Whippers-in? And what was 
the charge of keeping ſo many Horſes and Hounds ? 
On being told the exorbitant ſum, —What! cried 
he, ſo much money ſpent in killing a poor animal 
of a Hare! Why, give me an order, my triend, and 
I will ſend you from Holland as many Hares as you 
2 pleaſe, and they ſhall coſt you no more than a ſhil- 
ling a- piece, delivered at your own houſe in town.“ 
1t the glory of hunting and worrying our fellow- 
creatures be our ſport, thirty millions of money has 
been properly expended; if, on the contrary,- our 
real object be to fill the pot, I think I ſhall make it 
appear, that inſtead WY a ſubRantial diſh, we are 
| providing for ourſelves a very dear and a very bitter, 
but! e e Cup of Comfort. 


1 am, &c, 


May 14, 1779. — 3 
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C 
God 19 from Whole to Parts; J but human ſoul 
Muſt riſe from Individual to the Whole. 
Selt. love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the ſmall pebble ſtirs the peaceful lake: 
The center mov'd, a circle ſtrait ſucceeds, 
Another {till, and ſtill another ſpreads ; Ws 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace; 
lis country next; and next all human race. — 


N 1 Por- $ Eſay on Man, Ep. Ath. 
0 U ſee, my "0 1 have not yet done with gt 
my favourite theme of Univerſal Benevolence. v 
1 cannot help dwelling on it; for, to me, Benevo- du 

| tence appears ro be the moſt God-like of Virtues; lit 
and it is certainly the virtue that, of all others, the Pe 
maſt diſtinguiſhes a Chriſtian from a Jew, a Heathen, ha 

E- or a Turk —But let. us not miſinterpret our poet in : 
q the lines I have quoted. He did nor ſurely mean to [71 
recommend it as a virtue in mankind, to act contrary — 
to one of the great atttibutes of God. He only meant C. 
to fay, that, according to the imperfection of our na- di 
ture, the human ſoul, in its benevolence, mutt riſe = 
L-+:-- -.- individual to the whole; for it is a weakneſs, 1 
and not a virtue, in us, to mete out our love accor- ; 
_ ding to friendſhip and conſanguinity, and not accor- H ti 
ding to the reſpect due to merit where- ever to be 0 
found. —— Agreeable to my notion, then, I would 1 
; compare the influence of benevolence on the human d 

- N ind, to the, touch of the finger on a muſical glaſs, oo 

the tove of which is full in proportion as its circum- 5 

| telcuce is wide, and whoſe louad oy decreaſes EY 1 
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as the ſtroke is given neirer the center, till, at laſt, 
the vibration becomes totally dead. The ſelfiſh man, 
with his narrow, contr acted mind, may be Ac 


ous, may be an affection e boſband, a tender parent, | 
and, as an individual, a moft uſeful member of the 
community; but it is impoſſible that he ſhould ever 
make an upright miniſter of ſtate. He can have no 


political opinion that will not be biaſſed by an atten- 
t: -1 to his own private intereſt, The public good 


is but a ſecond conſideration; his firlt concern will 
d Keep himſelt in place. Mr. Pitt, who paid lit- 


ttention to the cone my of his family, had his 


ud wholly occupied with national affairs; and 
at- Britain, under him, roſe to the ſummit of her : 


2 <:tncſs. Other miniſters have been accumulating 


th, or enriching their relations, while the king- 
. has declined to a moſt deſpicable ſtate. In abi. 


lities we may orant them to be equal, but in inde- 


pendence they ſurely were not. The one would 


have an opinion of his own, and acted of himſelf; 


the others are guided by a Cabinet, and muſt abt. 
ſively do as they are bid, —— But, though Pitt, as a 


Patriot, deſerves the higheſt. commendation, as a 
Chriſtian he was liable to blame. His benevolence 


did not extend to the outermoſt circle; for, in the 
very laſt words he uttered, he breathed againſt the 


French a ſpirit of hatred and revenge. 
I have ſaid, that univerlal benevolence is the dil. 


| tinguiſhing characteriſtic of a Chriſtian; I may alſo 
add, it is the molt ſtriking feature in the character 


of a Whig. As, in the government of theſe king- 
doms in particular, a Whig 1s diſtinguiſhed from a 


Tory, by ſupporting the rights of the People againſt 
the arbitrary encroachments of the Crown ſo is he 
alſo to be known wa his mild and benevolent conduct 
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to mankind in general, in oppoſition to that haughty, 
tyrannical ſpirit of government, by which a Tory, if 
be had his will, would rule the whole nations of the 
globe. Thar this ſpirit has been too prevalent in the 
cauſes and conduct of the American War, I ſhall 
hereafter demonſtrate to you in a ſummary account 
of it. But my attention is at preſent drawn off, by 
ſome late occurrences, which you will naturally be 5 


more anxious to be informed of. 


Since my laſt letter, an account is arrived from 
| Georgia of great ſucceſs attending the Britiſh arms in 
that colony. As, however, we are referred for ſome 


particulars to a verbal report to be delivered by Col. 


Campbell, and as it is uncertain whether the whole 
_ of that report has been publiſhed, we are left to be- 

| heve that ſome ſecret diſtreſſes (ſuch as we read of in 
the Howe papers) have 3 the detachment in 
Georgia. 
By ſuch arts as theſe, my friend. kgs the nation 
been led on from one campaign to another, ſince 
firſt they were told to advance, becauſe they had pals. 
fed the Rubicon; a reaſon for proceeding, which lo- 
gically meant but this—Becauſe you have plunged 
into the river, my lads, you muſt attempt to ſwim. 
over, although certain to periſh in the middle of it. 


We have had much talk of the mediation of Spain. 


to make up matters between France and us. But 
very much doubt theſe appearances of friendſhip are 
but blinds to cover ſome approaching attack . 
Men are willing to believe what they fervently wiſh 
to happen; and well do the French Know, our. Mini- 
mw with tor a 18 


"5 wk 


* The Spaniſh Manifeſto appeared ſoon after this was written. 


. 


4 


| Parliament, that the ſum, voted for the Navy for the 
laſt ſeven years, exceeded the ſum, voted for the ſame 
term of years laſt war, by near ſeven millions. 


of ſeven millions ; for which the Miniſter will ſhortly 
produce ſeventy good ſhips of the line, each ſhip 


Play. who reckoned all the enjoyments of life as al- 
ready in his poſſeſſion, becauſe he had wherewithal 


— decay, to be taken, ſunk or loſt, have carefully 
| hoarded up thoſe ſeven millions — equivalent to 
produced. 


N otwithſtanding this formidable fleet we are llat- 
tered with, I perceive our Miniſter at the Hague has 


France any naval or military ſtores in your neutral 


which we ourſelves enjoyed at the time it was made, 
when we were at Peace, and your were at War with 


peril. You muſt acknowledge, my friend, that your 
States have long been guided by a falſe ceconomy; 


3 l % 
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| You will have heard.of the Debates which have 
happened about turning out one of our Miniſters, 
for miſapplying the public money. It was ſhewn in 


But the Miniſter, in his defence, affirmed, that 
he had now in the Dock-Yards materials to Jaſt for 
three years; which, on a moderate computation, We 
ought to allow to amount in value to the above ſum 


only valued at 9 — oo J. ſterling: Then where is 
there any embezzlement ? Like the Miſer in Moliere's 


to purchaſe them ſafely locked up in his ſtrong box, 
our Miniſters, wiſely conſidering that ſhips are liable 


ſome grand fleet to be hereafter at their Pleaſure 


delivered a Memorial to your State, or rather a Pro- 
hibition to their Subjects, againſt the tranſporting = 


veſſels.” This is now openly anulling the treaty, on 
the faith of which you traded, and the benefit of | 


the French Nation. Do you, then, obſerve it at your 
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tor, mn of being Provided with a powerful fleet. 
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to throw into the ſcale as you ſhould think. proper; 
to keep the balance even. your ſhips have been id!y 
_ rotting in their harbours; and, inſtead of being 
courted and reſpected by both Parties, you axe in- 
ſulted as "OY W to nine _ 


1 Þ 1 were to write fun Aa nee pen and wiſhed 10 
1 gratify the curioſity of the people, 1 would treat 
df nothing but temporary ſubjects, or the mere idle 
talk of the day. But writing to you, my friend, who A 
are deſirous to form an opinion of what is likely co I 
happen, from your judgment of what has pro 
paſt, I will refer you, for recent occurrences, to other 
mformants, and will endeavour to give you a little, 
abridged account, or Hiſtoire raiſonnee, of ſome paſt 
events ted with our American affairs. Nor 
would this be altogether uſeleſs in any of our public 
papers; for, ſince the commencement of this Ameri- 
Can war, thouſands of my tellow- ſubjects are grown , 
up to manhood, and are entered into life, who can 
have no other conception of the original diſpute, than 
what they were taught, by their parents or teachers, 
implicitly to believe. Add to this, the Engliſh are 
a people who, in public as well as in private concerns, 
are univerſally allowed to be too generally guided 
by the caprice of the day. It is therefore be- 
come requiſite, frequently to remind them of their 
true intereſts, and as nn to AIR them to a 
TY deliberate 


Ph 


- 
\ 


* 


* 
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deliberate review of every occurrence in their national 

affairs. To rouſe' the paſſions of the people is but to 
- with to break the windows of a Miniſter ;—to con- 
ince their reaſon, is to raiſe an effectual oppoſition 


to his wicked meaſures. 
8 1 to caſt your eye, m 
liſt o 


friend, over the 


been ſo very unfortunate. But your ſurpriſe will 


ceaſe, when I tell you, that every matter of national 
importance is firſt canvaſſed in à ſecret cabinet of 
King's Friendt, who ſuffer none to be ſummoned to 


8 2 f 
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* 


{ of our privy counſellors, you would be aſtoniſh- 
ed to think that our affairs have, for ſome years paſt, 


ay of them, is acknowledged only as the act of 
vhole council. The King can do no wrong; ſo 


a 4376 ane * A. 4. r noe. n-: 32 f 
hi of one of his Majeſty's Tory Miniſters, that 
ever 
4 4 
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e Germaine's Letter to Sir William Howe, 
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done, unleſs by his inſtruments, t 
2:04 the caſe is altered; no Miniſter will confeſs that 
he acts of himſelf, or that he is reſponſible for any 


one man, no redreſs can h 
to play againſt you the old-faſhioned game of hunting 
the ſlipper, When, therefore; you underſtand that 
our affairs are governed by a Cabal, and are not con- 
ceꝗrted by the free, unbiaſſed opinions of the Members 
of the * Council your wonder will ceaſe at be- 
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an army to maſſacre at the will of their Sovereign, the 
Grand Monarch himſelf could not ſpeak in terms of 
better encouragement. Thus do we ſee, that, with 


a true Tory, the ſafety of the ſtate, and the ſervice 


- of his country, are objects not worth the mentioning. 
The glory of his Majeſty's arms is diſplayed as the 


only ſtandard of a Britiſh ſoldier, —Liberty and Pro- 


perty, ye old, tattered, but honourable colours! ye 
hall not be entirely deſerted there is ſtill a reſerve 
for you in the militiaof England. 
The King, then, being ſo. commendably attentive 
to the proſperity of the army, tis preſumed that bis 
Majeſty trufts the management of his civil affairs en- 
tirely to his miniſters : but has the Firſt Lord of the 
Treaſury done any thing amiſs ? He declares himſelf 
to be but a Clerk of the Council. Have the Secreta- 
ries of State, the Secretary of War, the Firſt Lord 
of the Admiralty, been charged with any miſcondudt?? 
Not one of them will acknowledge that he acts of 
_ himſelf. - They are all the mere tools, of the ſame | 
I council. ; 


e my l a Miniſter al be i im- 


peached an puniſhed for the miſmanagement of his 


own department; it being then allowed, that as the 
King could do no wrong, no wron 18 could ever b 
Miniſters; but 


thing. 80 that if you 1 an accuſation againſt any 


obtained; for he is Ture 


- holding 


(6307 1 
holding them ſo, badly conducted. But what has 
become, you'll ſay, of the grand inqueſt of the Na- 
tion, that ought to controul or rectify every thing! 
Alas! it is a pitiful Parliament that has approved 
of every meaſure, out of, compaſſion to an unfortu- 
nate Miniſter, When you ſhall have farther exami- 
ned the principles of theſe Tories, who have got both 
the legiſlative. and executive powers into their ma- 
nagement, you will be leſs ſurprized that no reforma- 
tion or amendment has yet been effected. Far from 
conſidering himſelf to be only the Steward of the 
public, a Tory Miniſter, with unparalleled ſelf-ſuf- 
ficiency, 1 himſelf into a mighty and infallible | i} 
| Ruler of the People, who are ſubmiſſively to obey = 1 
him, as the propereſt Judge of whatever is requiſite — ö 
tor their public happineſs. According to him, who- | 3 
ſoever pretends to have an opinipn of is own in po- FI 
0 litics, and to differ from him in his ideas of govern 
ment, is a factious or rebellious WD an , „ 
to his King and country. 1 
Into the hands of ſuch men did our good King fall, | i 
in his youth; and the conſequence. has been, that, i 1 
transferring the patriarchial power of a parent, over 
his own family, to the government of a free and high- 
ſpirited - people, —he. has, ſince the firſt three years 
of his reign, . had a conſtant ſtruggle between 6 
5 will of his Cabinet and the oppoſite opinions of his 10 
Subjects, who as conſtantly exerciſed their old. ac- . 
duſtomed rights of ſcrutinizing the meaſures judged 
; che moſt expedient for the public benefit. kt 
It will faye me much writing, my dear friend, it 
you. will take leiſure to read the two volumes of 
Funius's Letters, which I have ſent you by 'the laſt 
London Trader ; for nothing, that I or any other || 
icribbler can Fr, n * ſuch e POS „ 
a O 5 if 
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of the Politics of this" reign, When you have sql. 


red a proper knowledge of thoſe Politics, we will 


| then proceed to the riſe and progreſs of our Americati 
Diſpute; which will appear to you as natural as the 


2 Rene ſhall fall after a ſquall of wind. 


adminiſtering that protection, ſhould prove either ni 
ligent, incapable, or unjuſt, I may, agreeable deo che 
law of nature, at my peril reſiſt; —firſt, with my 


pen; and, when opinions are collected, as readily 


with my ſword. The Revolution ſhews this to be 


juſtifiable doctrine; and I am not yet diſpoſed to 


_ relinquiſh my right. —But why ſhould 1 not be a 


friend to Great Britain, unleſs I wiſh proſperity to 
every mad enterprize of its Miniſters of State? 
As their wiſdom is not infallible, I may be allowed 
to difſent from their opinions, and may ſhew the oy 


of my country equally clear in niſhing we well to 1 
improvement which an individual ſh 1 undertak 

Fir James Lowther, for inſtance, i is employing ace 
four hundred men, in banking out the ſea 1 two 


| thouſand. acres of land, at the meuth of the river 


Tees. As a friend to my country, I muſt wich his 
embankment to ſucceed; for there will be an acqui- 
ſition of ſo many acres of valuable land to the King 


dom, without one drop of human blood bein Aae 1 


to wy FRO * If, on 1 the FORAY * 


I cannot, however, conclude this Letter Jha 
replying to your obſervati6n, “that I muſt be un 
+ grateful, indeed, to the Government that protect A 
* me, no, to wiſh ſacceſs to its arms in every pur- 
„ A foie. 1 acknowledge no gratitude to be due for 
a protection Which is my right, Every member of 
a community ſurrenders to Government à part bf his 
natural liberty, to be protected in the. free exerciſe 
of the reſt; and if the perſons entruſted. with — 


N 
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fail, the labour of ſo many people, being loſt, - is ſo 


much money thrown uſeleſs into the ſea. But we 


have this comfort left, that theſe four hundred men 
are ſtill ſaved to the State, and may, at any other 


work, be uſefully employed. — Mark the difference, 


my friend, in our American plan.—Many thouſands 


of men have been employed, in an attempt to con- 
quer a Country that we could never keep, and to 
enſlave a people who had never done us harm, We 
have not only loſt that Country, but, in the death 
of the Soldiers who are ſlain, as well as in the vain 


occupation of them who are left, we have loſt the 
L uſeful ] 


our of ſo many men. —1 wiſh they had — 
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Page 59, Line 15, for e chat requires 
704,24, for premiditated read premedi nated 
n—_— 06,24, _ In private Life, 
15,23, for rn read upon 
e 
138, 16, for vanty read vanity 
—,, for devont read deyout 
163. — 3, for perodical read periodical = 
——I69,--12, for dimunition read diminution 
—235,— 7, for perodical read periodical 
——308,— , for heir read there oy 
326, —— 6, for but read while 


eraſe their 
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